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1 1754 near the village of Auchin- 
4 leck, in Ayrshire. His father was 
both a miller and a millwright, the 
#4) same as Andrew Meikle, and Wil- 


as a practical miller in his father’s mill, and learned 
millwrighting well enough so that he was sent out on 
jos in the district. 

About this time, however, the steam engine was 

t coming into use, and Murdock, sensing the fact 

it it might displace the water mill, went to the 

ho works at Birmingham and entered the employ- 
nt of Boulton and Watt. Within about two years 
learned the steam engine so well that he was sent 
» Cornwall to superintend the fitting of various en- 
nes in the mines there. 

In 1781 he seems to have 
lanet motion which was used by Watt in the rotary 
and forth motion of 
He was Boulton and 


invented the sun and 


igine to transform the back 
ie piston to a circular motion. 
\Vatt’s right-hand man, and was sent out on their 
iost difficult jobs. 

In 1786 he invented a steam tricycle which ran on 
the road, but Boulton and Watt had problems enough 
of their own in marketing the steam engine, and in- 
duced him to lay his tricycle aside. 

He fitted the steam engines in the Albion mills, 
and in 1799 invented the D slide valve, a detail of 
considerable importance. In the meantime he had 
been experimenting with the production of gas from 
coal, and the use of it in lighting. It is said that he 
lighted his own cottage with it in 1792, but, however 
that may be, it is certain that in 1802, in celebration 
of the Peace of Amiens, he lighted up the exterior 
of the Soho factory with gas, and the next year intro- 
duced it in the interior. He is generally recognized 
as the first inventor of practical gas lighting. He 
also used compressed air for the transference of 
parcels in a tube, and in 1808 constructed a steam drum. 

He retired in 1830, and died nine years later. 

Though his employment with Boulton and Watt 
furnished him means and gave him some time for 
experiments, Murdock was so original an inventor that 
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MILLERS WHO BECAME 


V: IN GREAT BRITAIN ABOUT 1800 
By H. H. MANCHESTER 


very probably if he could have been more independent 
he would have accomplished even greater results than 
he did. 
+ * 
HENRY BELL 
MILLWRIGHT AND INVENTOR 

ENRY BELL was born in 1767 at Torphichen, 

Scotland. After attending a parish school he was 
apprenticed to his uncle, who was a miller and mill- 





Ihr fing hy 


Later he went to London and entered the 
shop of John Rennie, whom we have already men- 


wright. 


tioned. In 1790 he returned to Scotland, and found 
employment as a millwright and engineer. 

He built a boat of 25 tons which he called the 
Comet, and placing in it an engine of three horsepower 
ran it on the Clyde in January, 1812. 
of seven knots an hour, and was considered the first 
successful steamboat in Great Britain. In fact, he 
was presented with a subscription by the citizens of 
Glasgow, and given a pension of 100 pounds a year. 


It made a speed 


After he died, in 1830, a monument commemorat- 
ing himself and his invention was erected on the banks 
of the Clyde. 


* *- 





SIR HENRY RAEBURN 
THE MILLER’S SON AND FAMOUS PORTRAIT PAINTER 

ENRY RAEBURN was born in 1756 at Stock- 

bridge, then a suburb of Edinburgh. His father 
moved to Edinburgh, and in a few years became an 
important millowner there. The father died in 1762 
and left the mill to be carried on by the children. 
The elder brother was 12 years older than Henry, and, 
as the mother was already dead, took the place of 
both parents. 

Henry does not seem to have shown any, aptitude 
for the mill business, and after he finished school his 
ability to caricature his associates led him to be 
apprenticed to Gilliland, the goldsmith, at the age of 


FAMOUS 


15. Here he began to paint miniatures of his 
friends, and the goldsmith introduced him to 
David Martin, then the portrait 
painter of Edinburgh. 

Raeburn had the run of the Martin house and 
was allowed to copy the pictures, but had to pick up 
the technic for himself. He soon began to make a 
name in Edinburgh, and in 1778 became independent 
by marrying a widow with three children and a large 
fortune. 

He felt the need of training in Rome and went to 
Reynolds for introductions, whereupon the latter, not 
knowing his financial condition, offered to pay his 
expenses. After two years in Rome he returned to 
Edinburgh, where he became the fashion, and continued 
so for 30 years. 


fashionable 


* * 
JOHN CONSTABLE 


MILIER AND FAMOUS LANDSCAPE PAINTER 
OHN CONSTABLE was born in East Bergholt, 
Suffolk, in 1776. His father owned water mills at 

both Dedham and Flatford, as well as two windmills. 

John worked in one or another of these as a boy, 

and steadily after he finished grammar school. In 

the meantime he became interested in painting, and 
met Sir George Beaumont, who himself could paint 

a little and was a keen patron of the arts. 

In 1795 John was permitted to visit London, where 
he met Farrington, the painter, and Smith, the en- 
graver. He returned to Suffolk, working in the mill 
and in his father’s office until 1799, when he decided 
to adopt painting as a profession, and entered the 
Royal Academy as a student. Benjamin West (an 
American), the president of the academy, thought 
enough of his ability to prevent him from wasting his 
talent by accepting a mastership in drawing, and Con- 
stable spent the next few years in practice. 

In 1816 his father died, leaving him some money, 
which overcame the objections of his fiancée’s family, 
and they were married soon afterwards. By this time 
he was 40 years old, and his paintings were beginning 
to be famous. In 1819 he was elected associate of the 
Royal Academy, and received legacies amounting to 
8,000 pounds. He became one of the first great land- 
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A Windmill—from a Study in Black Chalk by John Constable 


scape painters of England, painting several mill pieces 
among others. 

In 1828 he was left another legacy of 20,000 pounds, 
but the death of his wife that same year gave him a 
shock from which he never fully recovered, though 
he lived until 1837. 

+ . 
WILLIAM ETTY 
THE REMARKABLE COLORIST 


ILLIAM ETTY was born at York, in 1787, the 
son of a miller and spice bread maker. He 
seems never to have worked in the mill himself, as 
he was at first apprenticed to a printer, and later 
assisted by his brother and uncle to study painting 


in London. His uncle, who was something of a painter 
himself, paid the hundred guineas which admitted him 
to be a private pupil of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Etty met with no real success until he was about 
24 years old, when one of his pictures was hung on 
the walls of the academy. His first real triumph 
came in 1820, with his exhibition of the “Coral- 
finders.” 

In 1822 he made a tour of Italy, but was most 
influenced by the Venetians, whose color work nearest 
approached his style. By this time he was famous as 
a colorist, though his drawing was frequently incor- 
rect. In order to better this he often worked side by 
side’ with the pupils in the life school, though some of 
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“Spring and the Mill”—from a Picture by John Constable 
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his fellow academicians thought it undignified 
died in 1849, and was given the honor of a 
funeral. 

* * 


SIR WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN 


THE MILLWRIGHT AND FAMOUS ENGINEER 


ILLIAM FAIRBAIRN was born in |7s 


Kelso, Scotland, where his father \ 
bailiff. At 14 he began working as a mason’s 
on a bridge being built by Rennie, but was inju 
an accident. 


In 1804 he was apprenticed to a _ millwrigh| 


Percy Main, where he gradually learned the bu 
and was sent out from one mill to another to 
repairs. In between jobs he went through 
course of study to make up for his lack of edu 
There he also met George Stephenson, who had . 
of an engine at a neighboring colliery. 

After finishing his apprenticeship in 1811, he 
from one place to anothér as a millwright, and 
started business in a shed in Manchester. H, 
became an authority on the subject, and himsel 
duced many minor improvements in water mi 
milling machinery. 

About 1830 he began experimenting with 
boats, and in 1835 established a ship building ya: 
their construction. From this time he became « 
eral engineer, constructing railways, improving 
boilers, and investigating the melting points of \ 
substances under pressure. He was made a b 
in 1869, five years before his death. 

” * 
SIR WILLIAM CUBITT 
MILL BOY AND ENGINEER 
ILLIAM CUBITT was born in 1785 in No 
Eng. His father was a miller, and as a 
William assisted him at the mill. Later he worke 
a joiner and cabinet maker, and then for an ag 
tural machine maker. 

Again turning his attention to mills, in 180 
patented self-regulating sails for windmills, 
gave promise of being an important invention }: 
the use of steam power in mills interfered wit 
employment of the windmill. In 1812 he becam 
engineer in a firm at Ipswich, and later a partner 

A method was called for of keeping criminals 
ployed in penitentiaries, and about 1818 Cubitt cd: 
oped the treadmill for this purpose. This furnished 


(Continued on page 625.) 
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enacted into law. 


and the President may sign it. 








THE FINAL BATTLE 
ITHIN a few weeks the McNary-Haugen bill may be 
The House is definitely expected to 
pass it; the Senate shows marked indications of doing likewise, 


Never, since the measure was first proposed, has there 
been such need of vigorous action. 
and commercial bodies, and above all the farmers’ organiza- 
tions, must be made to understand what this bill means, and 
to protest to Congress against it. 

This page is devoted to comment on various aspects of the 
bill, in the hope of suggesting to every reader of The North- 
western Miller some plan for immediate action. 
a chance to save the farmers and the industries linked with 
them from disaster, but only if every man who understands the 
peril sees to it that his opposition finds prompt expression 
through every medium open to him. 


Bankers, newspapers, trade 


There is still 








KEEP THE RECORD CLEAR 


ITHIN the past fortnight there 

has been a recurrence of the whol- 
ly fictitious rumor that certain milling 
sections or interests are actually favor- 
able to the enactment of the McNary- 
Haugen bill. Apparently, this report 
will not down, in spite of the industry’s 
reiteration of its utter and complete 
falsity. 

Since this bill has been before Con- 
gress, practically every milling organiza- 
tion in the country has declared its defi- 
nite opposition thereto. These more or 
less local expressions were, two weeks 
ago, broadened and emphasized by the 
formal declarations of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League and the Millers’ National 
Federation, in each of which the lan- 
guage was as strong as the members of 
the committee framing it could employ. 

So far as can be determined from press 
reports and the direct information from 
Washington, just two millers of stand- 
ing have made known their approval of 
the McNary-Haugen bill. Both are or 
have been in Washington supporting it. 
One of these is Mr. W. J. Coad, of 
Omaha, Neb., who declares that he him- 
self is in favor of the bill, that millers 
are the victims of untruthful propa- 
ganda, and that “just as soon as they 
get a clear understanding of what it 
really is,’ millers will give their sup- 
port. That Mr. Coad’s views are exclu- 
sively his own is best proved by the facts 
that the Nebraska Millers’ Association 
has condemned the bill, and that all of 
the Nebraska millers attending the re- 
cent convention at Kansas City voted 
for the resolution of opposition. 

The other miller is Mr. L. E. Moses, 
president of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, recently returned from a six 
months’ vacation in California, and semi- 
retired as a miller. Mr. Moses has made 
no secret of his views, expressing them 
at the Kansas City meeting, and later 
courageously setting them forth in op- 
position to the overwhelming opinion of 
the Federation conference at Chicago. 
In his present efforts in favor of the 
bill at Washington, he is in opposition 
to the unanimous vote of the South- 


western league, to practically every mill- 
ing concern of that district, includ- 
ing all of the millers of Kansas City, 
and to the public declaration of nis 
associates in his own company. 

No one, of course, questions the right 
of Mr. Coad and Mr. Moses to their un- 
doubtedly honest opinions, or to their 
right to express them. The point is that 
their efforts in behalf of the bill should 
be accepted for just what they are. 
Their individual activities are in oppo- 
sition to both the organized and the in- 
dividual opinion of the industry with 
which they are connected. Their views 
are wholly estranged from the trade 
body; they are disavowed as represent- 
ing it, and their efforts are being exer- 
cised in direct opposition to its wishes. 


“WE MUST DO SOMETHING” 

UPPORT of the McNary-Haugen 

bill, both in and out of Congress, is 
based essentially on the cry that “we 
must do something for the farmer.” The 
manufacturer is protected by the tariff; 
labor is protected by the immigration 
law; the farmer alone is unprovided for. 
The position of many of the wheat farm- 
ers is admittedly desperate, and is re- 
flected in frozen credits, closed banks 
and business depression. Certainly “we 
must do something.” 

But what? Shall we make the farmer 
better off by aggravating the very dis- 
ease from which he suffers? The ause 
of his trouble is overproduction; so much 
is admitted on every side. Is he to be 
helped by encouraging, nay, actually com- 
pelling, still greater overproduction? An 
artificially increased price for wheat in- 
evitably means a larger acreage. Even 
with prices where they now are, more 
wheat is annually grown than can prof- 
itably be disposed of. 

Suppose the bill passes; suppose— 
though the thing is impossible—that the 
surplus is successfully dumped abroad. 
For one year or two, three perhaps, the 
farmer, the banker who holds his mort- 
gage and the wholesaler who distributes 
goods for him, may live in a fools’ para- 
dise. But the McNary-Haugen bill is 
net, cannot be, immortal; the time must 


come when it will either expire by limi- 
tation or, as is far more likely, collapse 
under the enormous weight of the sur- 
plus wheat production it has created. 
What then? Are two or three years of 
fictitious relief adequate compensation 
for the future certainty of such an agri- 
cultural panic as this country has never 
before known? 

“We must do something” is a familiar 
outcry in election years. But this mat- 
ter transcends politics; it is one of eco- 
nomic life or death for the farmers. The 
hope of agriculture, and of American in- 
dustry as a whole, lies in building up 
solidly for the future; the McNary- 
Haugen bill proposes to “do something” 
by attempting a more than dubious pres- 
ent respite through placing on the years 
to come such a mortgage as cannot con- 
ceivably be discharged without far- 
reaching disaster. 


RUINOUS EXPORTING 


NDERLYING the whole scheme of 

the McNary-Haugen bill is the 
theory that a sufficient subsidy, raised 
ostensibly from the wheat growers but 
actually from the people of the United 
States through increased bread prices 
and the billion-dollar borrowing power of 
the export corporation, will enable the 
nation to dispose of its wheat surplus 
abroad. The application of ordinary 
business sense to the problem shows 
what will actually happen. 

The export corporation, buying wheat 
from the farmers at the “ratio price,” 
which is, let us say, a dollar and a quar- 
ter, notes that the so-called “world 
price,” based on Liverpool, is equivalent 
to one dollar at New York. According- 
ly, it offers twenty million bushels of 
wheat at that level. 

Do the foreign buyers accept? Would 
any buyer of any commodity conceivably 
accept an offer when he knew that the 
holder absolutely must sell, sooner or 


later? The next offer is at ninety cents. 
Why should the foreign buyer con- 
sider it? He is in no hurry; there is 


plenty of wheat, and in time there will 
be more. Another month or two will 
certainly see the export price still lower. 
Eighty-five cents. Still, why accept? 
Eighty cents; seventy-five cents; seventy 
cents. A few purchasers are interested 
enough to take small lots; the majority 
are content to wait. Two hundred mil- 
lion bushels of wheat must be moved out 
of the United States during the crop 
year, because the next crop, stimulated by 
artificial prices, will be larger yet. 

A “buyers’ market,” the nightmare of 
all those who have goods to dispose of, is 
one in which the producer wants to sell 
more urgently than the buyer wants to 
purchase. The McNary-Haugen bill 
would give the wheat and flour export 
trade of the United States nearly all the 
characteristics of a sale of bankrupt 
stock; the proposed export corporation 
might just as well put on its letterheads 
the familiar phrases, “Forced to Sell 
Out!” “Come In and Name Your Own 
Price!” “Our Loss Is Your Gain!” 

Of course this would mean the absolute 
ruin of the legitimate export trade in 
flour and wheat. No exporter, no miller, 
could sell a barrel or a bushel abroad 
in competition with the rates which the 
government would be compelled to make. 

The farmer knows, to his cost, what a 
“buyers’ market” means. It is just such 
a market as has held down his prices 
throughout the past two or three years. 
The measure designed to help him pro- 
poses to create, on an utterly unprece- 
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dented scale, an international “buyers’ 
market” for United States wheat. In 
trying to dispose of the surplus, it under- 
takes, first, to increase the size of that 
surplus by artificially stimulating pro- 
duction, and second, to make the dispo- 
sition of the surplus abroad an utter 
impossibility except at a ruinous loss. 


THE MILLERS’ SHARE 


S COMPARED with the farmers 

and the bread consumers, the mill- 
ers will not be the chief sufferers if the 
McNary-Haugen bill is enacted. True, 
it will mean the destruction of their ex- 
port trade; it will mean chaos in the 
methods of buying and selling, and finan- 
cial losses which may put a few milling 
companies out of existence. But the 
miller, unlike fhe farmer, is paid on the 
basis of the service he renders, not on 
that of supply and demand alone. If the 
wheat price is temporarily advanced, the 
prices of flour and bread will advance 
with it, for the consumer to pay. If, as 
the result of artificially stimulated pro- 
duction, the wheat price collapses, the 
farmer will suffer; the miller will go on 
grinding. 

The milling industry opposes the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, not because it fears 
for its own existence, but because disas- 
ter to the wheat grower and needless 
burdens for the bread consumer inevi- 
tably mean bad times for the millers; 
because any policy which is economically 
unsound is a barrier to industrial prog- 
ress, and because government interfer- 
ence puts an end to constructive effort 
for the future. No one can possibly 
foretell how the millers will operate un- 
der the provisions of this measure, but 
that they will operate somehow is certain. 


AN INSUFFICIENT SOP 

HE introduction into the McNary- 

Haugen bill of a paragraph provid- 
ing for the exportation of much of the 
wheat surplus in the form of flour is 
wholly insufficient to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which it doubtless was princi- 
pally intended—the securing of millers’ 
favor for the bill. Their position 
was correctly stated by Mr. Loring at 
the recent Chicago meeting when he said 
that if the bill provided that every bushel 
of the surplus should be exported in the 
form of flour, and the Pillsbury company 
should be permitted to produce every 
pound of the flour, he still would be op- 
posed to the absurd principles embodied 
in the bill. 

There are many indications at Wash- 
ington that the strangely compounded 
group back of the McNary-Haugen bill 
would give much to secure the support of 
the milling industry. Efforts have even 
been made to gain the favor of mill- 
ers through claiming that enactment of 
the bill would restore war-time condi- 
tions to milling,—that the scheme carried 
a joker through the operation of which 
millers would secure unnamed advan- 
tages. 

All of these are mere baits, and none 
of them will work. The season is a 
closed one so far as tricking millers into 
support of this bill is concerned. They 
are not opposed to it merely because 
they are millers, with their own business 
interests at stake. Their opposition is 
based on broader grounds, on their 
knowledge that the whole scheme is im- 
practical, unsound, unworthy, a cheap 
expedient loaded with the gravest dan- 
gers, both economic and political, ° 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, May 7.) 
New York, N. Y.—Flour market con- 
ditions and prices are practically un- 
changed. 


NASHVILLE, trade 


Tenn.—The flour 


continues quiet, with mills reporting very, 


little business. Millfeed is quiet. 


Puitapeveuta, Pa.—Flour is quiet, but 
limits are generally firmly maintained. 
Millfeed is dull, and prices favor buyers. 

Cotumsvus, On1o.—Flour prices are up 
10c, but buyers not showing much inter- 
est. Bakers generally report enough 
flour on hand and to come out to meet 
their requirements to July. Millfeed is 
slow; prices easier. 

Cnicaco, Irt.—Demand for flour con- 
tinues very quiet, with only scattered 
small sales reported. Prices are prac- 
tically unchanged. Feed is very quiet. 
Lack of demand and freer offerings 
have resulted in a break in prices. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The flour market is 
very dull. Mills report a limited trade 
to southern markets in soft wheat flours, 
but sales are in small lots and only their 
regular customers are in the market. 
No new business is reported for export. 
Millfeed is very dull, and showing a 
somewhat weaker tendency. 

Prrrssurcu, Pa—The flour market 
opened the week inactive, with very lit- 
tle business being handled. The general 
tone of the market is weaker than Satur- 
day’s close. Buyers and sellers have 
difficulty in connecting. Millfeed is 
weaker and prices are considerably lower 
than at the close of last week. 


Mitwavukee, Wis.—The stronger wheat 
market is quickening inquiry for flour, 
but business is still limited to consump- 
tive requirements. Limits are firmly 
held, with some asking 10c bbl more. 
Rye flour is in fair demand, with prices 
unchanged but firmer. Millfeed is weak, 
Bran is $1 lower and middlings have 
sagged 25@50c. 

Bauttimore, Mp.—Flour is firmer in 
many cases, but demand is still stagnant. 
Buyers are waiting for lower prices, 
which fail to materialize. The South- 
west is evidently impressed with its crop 
prospects, showing further weakness 
compared with the Northwest. Feed is 
$1@2 ton lower on spring bran and 
standard middlings, otherwise unchanged 
and generally neglected. 

Winnirec, Man.—Sales of flour for 
domestic use are slow. Export business 
is fair. Prices show no further change. 
Weather over western Canada is cold, 
but seeding is making good progress. 
Snowfall in Saskatchewan is supplying 
much needed moisture in some districts. 
That province’s wheat acreage will prob- 
ably be 10 per cent under last year’s, 
but the increase in other parts of the 
country will offset this. The land is 
generally reported in excellent shape. 

Toronto, Ont.—Canadian mills are 
now asking 33s for export patent springs 
to Glasgow and 3d under to Liverpool- 
London. There is a steady inquiry from 
Great Britain and the Continent. Do- 
mestic trade is quiet and prices are up 
10c. Millfeed is weakening, mills now 
asking $16 ton for bran or shorts with 
mill-run screenings, f.o.b., Fort Wil- 
liam, for shipment to States. Domestic 
price government standard brand $17.50, 
shorts $19.50. Weather is improving and 
spring seeding is general. 





FEED MANUFACTURERS WILL 
HOLD MEETING IN CHICAGO 


The sixteenth annual convention of 
the American Feed Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, June 5-6. 

The committee on arrangements is en- 
gaged in preparing a programme of un- 
usual interest. Special arrangements are 
being perfected for the entertainment 
of the ladies accompanying members and 
guests of the association. 

As heretofore, the meetings of the 
association will not be confined to its 
membership. Any one interested direct- 
ly or indirectly in the manufacture, sale, 
and distribution of feedingstuffs of any 
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and all descriptions is cordially invited 
to attend the convention and participate 
in its activities. 

Obviously, the committee must have 
some reliable information as to the 
probable number who will attend, and 
earnestly requests that all who are 
planning to do so will notify L. F. 
Brown, secretary, 53 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. Hotel reservations 
will be made if desired. 





TEST CASE ON SACCHARINE 
IS ON TRIAL IN ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Government chemists 
and officials state that whether the sale 
of saccharine as a food sweetener will 
be allowed to continue depends upon 
the outcome of a test case now being 
tried in the federal court in St. Louis 
p, Ber, government against the Monsanto 
Chemical Works, which manufactures the 
product. 

This is really the second trial of the 
case, in which the chemical company is 
char by the government with mis- 
bran ing packages of ——— in vio- 
lation the pure food and drugs law. 
A mistrial resulted in 1920, when a jury 
was unable to determine whether the 

roduct was harmless to the human 

ly, as advertised by the company, or 
harmful, as contaniiod by the govern- 
ment. 

If the government is victorious, the 


use of saccharine, which was widely used 
as a substitute for sugar during the war, 
when there was a shortage of sugar, will 
be prohibited as an ingredient for food. 
Scientists from various universities and 
other institutions in the country will 
testify in the case, which will probably 
require several weeks to complete. 
G. Martin, Jr. 





BRITISH FLOUR TRADE 
RESTRICTED BY ADVANCE 


Lonvon, Ene., May 6.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The flour market is firm but quiet, 
the advance in prices asked by mills 
tending to restrict business. Importers 
bought a few lots at the higher quota- 
tions, but consumptive trade is holding 
off. Mills offer Canadian top patent at 
ed Sd@36s ($5.40@5.52 per bbl), ex- 

e atents at 33s@33s 3d ‘($5.06@5.10 
ow bl), cif., May-June seaboard. 
Australians, near by, are 3ls 6d@32s 
($4.83@4.91 per bbl); distant shipment, 
39s 6d ($4.98 per bbl). Home milled 
has been advanced Is, the nominal price 
of straight run being 38s, delivered, but 
it is selling equal to 33s ($5.06 per bbl), 
cif. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Tapioca and tapioca products consti- 
tute a very valuable export from Java 
to the United States. 


May 7, 1924 





The following table shows the floy 
at milling centers for the past tw 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


A : 
May 3 April 26 192 


Minneapolis ...198,555 185,051 225.0 
seer 10,445 12,398 12/54 
Duluth-Superior 19,445 7,579 16 
Milwaukee ..... 2,500 2,500 2 
en scented 230,945 207,53 28 255,¢ 
Outside mills*. .180,584 207,639 184.7 


Ag’gate sprg.411,529 415,167 440.: 
Oe, BN sccecs 23,000 27,000 23,0: 
St. Louist ..... 38,000 45,800 45.1: 
Buffalo ........131,097 110,851 83.5 
Rochester ..... 4,900 4,100 8,2 
CRIGGRO .ccceccs 36,000 34,000 20.0 
Kansas City.... 86,142 78,100 97,0 
Kansas Cityt...267,239 266,701 283, 2; 
QMIBMS ccccscse 13,810 19,575 16,400 
St. Joseph ..... 37,485 29,801 ... 
Pn cee eee es 15,376 15,027 24,44 
Wichita .. -- $1,459 32,525 .. 
ee 30,900 30,100 31,s: 
Toledof «+++ 73,693 75,567 68,44 
Indianapolis ... 17,302 8,634 8,8 
Nashville**® .... 91,466 87,923 105,73 
Portland, Oreg. 30,752 35,953 33,ss 
WORRTED + ovecace 23,097 21,357 29,3: 
Tacoma ....... 20,012 16,816 11,13 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVI‘ 

The following table shows the per: 
of activity of mills at various points 
figures represent the relation of actua 
ly output of flour, as reported to Th: 
western Miller, to possible output « 
time schedule, operating six days px 


April 2 
May 3 April 26 1923 
Minneapolis ...... 35 33 10 
Be, DOO cicscccses 42 50 53 
Duluth-Superior .. 53 20 43 
Milwaukee ....... 21 21 13 
Outside mills* .... 56 53 52 
Average spring.. 43 40 45 
ls MONEE b2csecces OM 42 15 
EE x sevceee 44 53 59 
ee 80 67 50 
Rochester ........ 26 22 44 
GHUONEED: cceerosers 90 85 50 
Kansas City ...... 57 51 7 
Kansas City? ..... 54 53 54 
SPP a 55 78 71 
St. Joseph ........ 79 62 . 
SD 6.99640 ss ees 38 37 
.. are 48 50 
., Se 67 65 
pee 59 53 55 
Indianapolis ...... 36 43 34 
Nashville** ....... 46 48 53 
Portland, Oregon.. 49 57 54 
ORG civcceesece 44 40 56 
WROOE secccueuss 35 30 20 
SOOO cc acvecsas 52 52 52 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+tFlour made by mills outside of St. | 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southw 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclus 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha an 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made\ by southeastern mil!s 
cluding Nashville. 


AMERICAN HOMINY SALE 
POSTPONED TILL MAY |! 


Cuicaco, Irr.—At the request of 
bidders, the Chicago Title & Trust ( 
trustee for the American Hominy ( 
has postponed until May 15 the sale 
various plants and property of 
American Hominy Co. at Decatur, | 
Davenport, Iowa, Indianapolis, She! 
ville and Terre Haute, Ind. The 1 
desirable plants of this company are 
cated at Decatur, IIl., Davenport, Io: 
and Indianapolis, being fully equip) 
and in condition that operations can 
started immediately. The plant at |) 
eatur, Ill, has units for wheat flour «1: 
corn goods, the mill at Davenport is fu 
equipped for the manufacture of © 
products, and the Indianapolis plant f 
corn products. 





S. O. WERNER. 





WAREHOUSE DESTROYED BY FIRE 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—The warehouse of tl 
Mississippi Valley Elevator & Grain Co.. 
St. Louis, was completely destroyed b 
fire April 29. The fire, the origin ot 
which is undetermined, was kept from 
spreading to the company’s large grain 
elevator, 200 yards from the warehouse 
and which was connected with that 
building by a conveyor. The warehouse 
was 150x300, 60 feet in height, and ha 
a capacity of 500,000 bus grain. U ntil 
recently it was used to receive grain 
from barges and steamers at the river 
front, the grain being transferred to the 
elevator by steel conveyors. The los- 
has been estimated at from $25,000 tv 
$40,000. 
W. G. Martin, JR. 
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EERE WHEAT SEEDING BEGINS 
PUT: ON CANADIAN PRAIRIES; 
CROP NEWS FAVORABLE 





the Texas association in 1923. The only 
other nomination for the position was 
that of Henry Stude, president Texas 
Bread Co., Houston. Mr. Stude is the 
present Texas representative on the na- 


THE WEEK IN MILLING 





= 


ea A. raat then 


Wpxwiec, Man.—Storms of sleet and 
snow gave place to finer weather over the 
prairies last week, and indications are 
that this will continue. While the weath- 
er is still cold, seeding operations are 
now making good progress. The recent 
snowfalls, although checking farm work, 
have proved invaluable in districts where 
moisture was needed. In Manitoba, seed- 

» is expected to be general this week, 
if the present weather holds. In Sas- 
-atchewan, considerable disking and 
other preparatory work has been done, 

ut seeding has only just commenced. 
In the Regina district, some 5 per cent 
of the acreage has been planted at time 
if writing. Seeding operations are most 

dyanced in southern Alberta, where it 

estimated that 30 per cent has beer 
«complished. The planting season is a 
ittle late throughout the entire West, 
but with normal weather conditions, it is 
expected that sowing will be completed 
yy about the average date, and under 
conditions which are fully up to the 


verage. 
* * 


PorttaAnp, Orecon.—Fall sown wheat 
ind oats are making slow growth in Ore- 
von, owing to cold nights and lack of 
moisture, and have been injured some- 
what by frosts and dry winds. Seeding 
f spring grain is well advanced. Most 
early sown spring grain came up well, 
ut now needs rain. Some late seedings 
vill not germinate without more mois- 
ture. 

. 7 

Seatrie, WasuH.—Winter wheat condi- 
tion is fair to good in most sections of 
the Pacific Northwest. Cold nights and 
lack of moisture have prevented growth 
during the last few weeks. In the north- 
ern counties, winter wheat suffered con- 
siderable winter damage. Spring wheat 
needs moisture. 


+ 


grow steadily brighter. 


serves careful study. 





Flour production for the week of April 27-May 3 showed a general, 
though not very extensive, improvement. é 
capacity, the spring wheat mills reported a 43 per cent production, a gain 
of three points over the preceding week. The Kansas-Nebraska-Oklahoma 
hard winter wheat mills reported 55 per cent, a two point gain, and the 
Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft winter wheat mills 59 per cent, six points up. 
Buffalo, at 80 per cent, was the largest gainer, its flour production being 
13 points ahead of the week before. 
showed a distinct loss, from 48 per cent to 40. On the north Pacific Coast 
flour production just about held its own, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 
reporting in the aggregate 48 per cent of capacity. 


Flour prices have been a trifle stronger all along the line, with no 
great pressure to sell, while the millfeed market has suffered a sharp break, 
amounting to at least $2.25 per ton for bran, with other wheat feeds down 
proportionately. Spring wheat flour averages 45@70c per bbl above hard 
winter, while soft winter wheat flour is 20@55c below the hard winter level. 
The wheat market has been a trifle stronger, but its general level remains 
very low; Chicago May, though 8c higher than a month ago, is 64%4c below 
what it was just before the wheat tariff proclamation was issued. Chicago 
July is 24%c over May, and September %c over July. 


In Washington the prospects for reconsideration, or at any rate further 
delay, in the matter of applying section 28 of the merchant marine act 
Regarding the McNary-Haugen bill, on the other 
hand, there is grave uncertainty. The Federal Trade Commission has just 
issued an interesting report on flour milling during 1919-1922, which de- 


In terms of percentage of total 


The mills of the St. Louis district 








ture in the ground in Oklahoma and 
northern Texas to mature the growing 
winter wheat crop and to enable it to 
withstand a considerable amount of hot 
wind. Precipitation was reported over 
practically all the grain belt of these 
states near the end of April. Reports 
show no deteriorating conditions what- 
ever, spots that were beginning to be 
dry having received required moisture. 
Reports from New Mexico indicate that 
the wheat crop is in a 100 per cent con- 
dition, and grain dealers are predicting 
the largest yield in the state’s history. 


WASHINGTON BAKERY 
STRIKE IS AVERTED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—After voting to 
strike, 900 Washington bakers returned 
to work the next day when they were 
advised that the master bakers had met 
certain wage demands. The principal 
dispute was over a proposed decrease 
of $10 in the minimum weekly pay of 
the drivers during the summer season. 
The drivers contended that they should 
continue to receive the minimum of $35 


tional board. Only 38 votes were cast, 
Mr. Schnick receiving 25. 
Harvey E. Yantis. 





MILLERS GIVEN REBUKE 
BY BAKER FOR SELLING 
BELOW PRODUCING COST 


Louisvitte, Ky., May 6.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The address of President 
Eugene Lipp, Chicago, was the outstand- 
ing feature of the opening session of the 
annual convention of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America which began at 
the Brown Hotel this morning. The 
convention, which is well attended, will 
last two days. It was called to order 
by Theodore von Bokern, chairman 
Louisville convention committee, who, 
after welcoming the delegates, intro- 
duced E. ‘A. Kenzig, president of the 
Kentucky and Louisville associations of 
bakers, who also greeted the bakers in 
the name of the city and state. 

The milling industry received a sharp 
attack from President Lipp, in his ad- 
dress, for selling flour below cost of 
production. He said, in part: 

“We have fault to find with the mill- 
ing industry, which sells to certain of 
our competitors flour at a price well be- 
low that which even the largest quantity 
sales can justify. Milling firms are in 
sore error in allowing this reach for 
production to draw them into such evil 
business practices. It has brought them 
neither prosperity, trade, peace nor re- 
spect from their customers or creditors. 
Their own weakness has nourished the 
practice of bakery mergers. They have 
reorganized their national association, 
and indications are that they will oper- 
ate during the coming crop year with 
justice to themselves and to us, even if 
they don’t run continuously. Let us 


= a week. The bakers had no wage dis- sincerely hope so, as legal redress can 

Great Faris, Mont. — Favorable "= pute, but had voted to go out with the very likely lead the whole milling and 

weather has prevailed in the Montana Ocven, Utan.—Warm weather has (rivers. Cuarues C. Hart. baking business directly under control 
wheat area since the middle of April, been general throughout Utah and of some bureau of the government.” 


and farmers in every section are busy 
seeding their spring wheat. Tillage prep- 
aration this year is the best that has 
ever been carried out in the state, when 
the entire crop is considered. There is 
an abundance of fallowed land, and 
where plowing is being done this spring 


southern Idaho during the past week, 
with corresponding rapid growth of 
wheat. Spring wheat sowing has been 
completed in practically all districts. 
Reports to the United States weather 
bureau indicate that the crop is in ex- 
cellent condition. 





P. P. CROARKIN ENGAGES 
SERVICES OF F. A. HABEL 
Cuicaco, Itt., May 6.—(Special Tele- 


gram)—P. P. Croarkin, Chicago, flour 
broker, has engaged the services of F. 


President Lipp also discussed, among 
other subjects, chain store bakeries and 
the evils likely to result from the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill. 

The remainder of the morning session 
was taken up with reports of the sec- 
retary, John M. Hartley, Chicago; the 


more care is being given to producing * * A. Habel, who will call on the trade in treasurer, George Geissler, Joliet; and 
good results instead of taking a “gam- Mrnnearouis, Minn.—Weather condi- em pow A ttn - age a. with the appointment of committees. 
bler’s chance,” as has been the custom tions have been rather favorable - Mabel is well known in the trade, anc Mayor Houston Quinn, Louisville, ex- 


by so many farmers. Two factors are 
entering into the wheat crop effort this 
year, good seed and proper planting. 
The winter wheat has come through in 
the best condition noted for at least a 
decade, and while the acreage is some- 
what curtailed, with suitable conditions 
prevailing from now until harvest it 
would easily be sible for Montana to 
harvest more than a normal average 
crop. The spring wheat acreage will 
be possibly 10 to 15 per cent larger than 
in 1923. There is going to be a tre- 
mendous increase in the acreage seeded 
to flax. 
* om 

Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—lIt is gener- 

ally believed that there is sufficient mois- 


throughout the spring wheat belt most 
of the last week. Early sown wheat has 
had a good start, and looks very promis- 
ing. In parts of North Dakota where 
field work was delayed by excess mois- 
ture, good progress in seeding has been 
made. However, in some sections, the 
acreage unquestionably has been cut, 
on account of fields being too wet tu 
work. Low temperatures early in the 
year mean deep roots, which stand the 
crop in good stead later. Cloudy weath- 
er and further rains are reported from 
over most of the spring wheat belt in 
the 24 hours ending 8 a.m, May 6. With 
a few scattered exceptions, all points 
report sufficient moisture to carry the 
crop for some time to come. 


was connected with Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen, flour jobbers here, for several 
years. He also was at one time with the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. Mr. Croarkin 
has been in the flour business in this city 
for many years, and represents several 
well-known mills in this market. 
S. O. Werner. 





WILLIAM SCHNICK WILL 
REPRESENT TEXAS BAKERS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—William Schnick, 
Beaumont (Texas) Bakery, was elected 
to represent the Texas Association of 
the Baking Industry on the board of 
governors of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation. He served as president of 


tended a welcome to the visitors, and 
advocated co-operation and a get to- 
ether policy. Dr. R. L. Lee, of The 
‘leischmann Co., also gave an address 
on the relation of the retail baker to the 
community. 

The programme will be continued to- 
morrow. Other speakers include Elmer 
Cline, Indianapolis; C. G. Ferrari, Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis; E. S. 
Woosley, Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Louis- 
ville; D. P. Chindblom, W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago; C, J. Kremer, Milwaukee; John 
M. Hartley and Eugene Lipp, Chicago. 

A trip to Mammoth Cave, a dance 
and a banquet are among the entertain- 
ment features scheduled. 

W. G. Maatin, Jr. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, May 6. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cartons or 140-lb 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
\ FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbps tNashville 
Spring first patent .......0s.ccsscsccscecece $6.20@ 6.50 $6.50@ 7.30 $....@.... $6.10@ 6.50 $6.50@ 7.00 $6.60@ 6.85 $6.90@ 7.35 $....@.... $6.70@ 7.00 $6.75@ 7.25 
Spring standard patent ............+e+eeee. 5.75@ 6.25 6.20@ 6.75 -@.. 6.00@ 6.20 6.10@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 6.60@ 6.85 --@.. 6.40@ 6.70 re” Pee 
Spring firat clear ....cc.cccsccsccccsicncees 4.60@ 56.00 4.50@ 4.80 -@.. 4.30@ 4.80 5.15@ 5.65 eeee ea0 5.50@ 6.00 --@.. ee ee wre, Fee 
| Hard winter short patent ...............+-. 5.40@ 5.90 ates wess .@;. 5.40@ 5.80 6.00@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.75 o«@.. 6.45@ 6.75 5.75@ 6.25 
Hard winter etraight. 20.2 .ccccccccscacceces 4.80@ 5.25 a cneleesce ~ 4.70@ 5.10 5.60@ 6.10 5.85@ 6.10 6.10@ 6.40 - Pe 6.15@ 6.45 eer Pee 
Jee Hard winter firat clear .......ccccccccsccces 4.25@ 4.70 coveMeocce cottee 3.85@ 4.15 4.85@ 5.15 Tr, TT Coco cove i oe eee = a Ss 6 
¥ i Soft winter short patent...........6.+.seee- 5.15@ 5.50 oo @ueee --@.. 5:30@ 6.75 @ 5.45@ 5.70 —. Pee oe @ee 5.85@ 6.10 6.85@ 7.15 
rt Batt Wiel GEFBIBES 260 cc ccccvctccceseccsese 4.65@ 5.00 onc Gbess --@.. 4.50@ 4.85 coos Qocee *4.65@ 4.90 *%4.75@ 5.50 Pe 5.60@ 5.85 5.25 @- 5.75 
m Mott WIGS BUTE GOOAP. oo oes cccccccscccccees 4.30@ 4.60 ee tee --@.. 3.95@ 4.25 ovve@eoee 0 seeocee yy re te oan 3.50@ 4.50 
“ ee I UN, wren 6 0 the OER 24 nES Ee 3.70@ 3.85 3.75@ 3.80 oe @ 4.00@ 4.40 4.20@ 4.45 4.35@ 4.55 - oe @ rm 
e Rye flour, stamGard ....-cccccccccccccsece 3.30@ 3.65 3.25@ 3.30 --@.. @ ~ Pere 3.70@ 3.95 ee oone ~ @ as 
it FEED— 
i tee BIR: 6.066.066 oc eecc bertrevdiosvceneoere 20.00 @ 21.00 18.50 @ 20.00 --@.. in he Price Pe 26.00@28.00 30.00@31.00 --@.. 26.75 @ 27.75 ocec@ oe 
; HlarG winter Bram .....cccccccccscccccsccce 21.00@21.50 cece tbecces --@.. 24.50@25.00 oes er Pere —— Pee oeMes peVead « (ae ae eg he 
OEE WHERE BERR oc ccccccccccscceccsestcese 21.00@ 21.50 --@.. 25.00 @ 25.50 --@.. 32.00@33.00 31.00@ 31.50 oo ee --@.... +27.00@29.00 
i Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 21.00 @21.50 20.50 @ 21.00 --@.... coce Dooce o ss 26.00@27.00 29.00@ 29.50 o eis 27.00@28.00 29.00@31.00 
r Flour middlings (gray shorts)............-+ 25.00 @27.00 26.00 @ 27.00 --@.. 26.50 @ 27.26 -@.. 32.00@33.00  34.00@ 34.50 Pe 30.50@31.50 coco ccee 
e TRO GO® oc ccccccccccccccccsasccgecccccscscs 31.00 @ 35.00 31.00 @34.00 --@.. coce Jucvee ooee@.. 37.00@38.00 38.00@39.00 coe Que 35.00 @ 36.00 60008 > 400 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard paten Montana standard patent 
) 0% Seattle ......... $5.90@6.30 (49’s) $4.25@4.75 (49's) $4.55@5.10 (49's) ccc oD ovce $6.80@ 7.30 $6.40@6.50 
San cisco... ....@7.10 5.60@5.75 ee ove 6.50@6.90 7.60@ 8.20 7.00@7.65 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basig f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION’S 
REPORT ON MILLING INDUSTRY 





Statement Made in Response to Senate Resolution Deals Primarily With Costs 
and Profits of Commercial Flour Milling Concerns and 
Shows Marked Decline in Flour Prices 


Wasninotron, D. C.—The number of 
merchant wheat flour mills in the United. 
States decreased from 6,900 in 1914 to 
4,800 in 1921, which is the latest census 
enumeration, a decline of 30 per cent, 
according to a report on the flour mill- 
ing industry of the United States sub- 
mitted to the Senate by the Federal 
Trade Commission in response to a reso- 
lution by Senator Norris, of Nebraska. 

The average production per mill in- 
creased from 16,900 bbls to 23,000 bbls 
per annum, or 36 per cent. Although 
there were about 4,800 merchant wheat 
flour mills in the United States in 1921, 
a few companies produced a large pro- 
portion of the total output. In that year 
five large flour milling companies, oper- 
ating 49 mills and each producing in ex- 
cess of 2,000,000 bbls, had an aggregate 
production of over 25,000,000 bbls, or 
nearly 23 per cent of the country’s total; 
and eight companies, with 87 mills, each 
producing in excess of 1,000,000 bbls, 
had a total production of almost 30,000,- 
000 bbls, or 27 per cent of the total. 
This concentration was largely the result 
of expansion of business on the part of 
some of the largest flour milling con- 
cerns, although it was partly the result 
of the merging of different interests, the 
report says. 

The bulk of the wheat flour produced 
in the United States, the report points 
out, is manufactured in a few states. 
In 1921, flour mills located in Minnesota 
alone produced one fifth of the total out- 
put of the entire country, those of Min- 
nesota and Kansas combined _ three 
eighths, and those of Minnesota, Kansas, 
New York and Missouri one half of the 
total. The three principal wheat flour 
centers, in the order of their importance, 
are Minneapolis, Buffalo and Kansas 
City. 

About 99 per cent of the total wheat 
flour output of the country, according 
to the report, is produced in so-called 
merchant mills, which purchase grain and 
sell the mill products, as contrasted with 
custom mills, which grind the grain for 
a fixed charge. 

The report emphasizes the fact that, 
although, after the commission had sent 
out its cost and profits report form to 
the flour milling companies, the latter 
were advised by the Millers’ National 
Federation that they had a right to re- 
fuse to answer the questionnaire, prac- 
tically every company, including members 
of the Federation, co-operated heartily 
in supplying the information desired. 
The report deals primarily with the costs 
and profits of commercial flour milling 
concerns, showing a marked decline in 
flour costs as a result of the unprece- 
dented decline of wheat in 1920. 


DECLINE IN PRICES 


“From January, 1919, to September, 
1922,” says the report, “the monthly av- 
erage quoted prices of flour declined 33 
per cent in the northwestern (Minneap- 
olis) district, and 43 per cent in the 
southwestern (Kansas City) district; 
wheat prices declined 50 per cent in Min- 
neapolis, and 55 per cent in Kansas City; 
while bread prices declined about 2 per 
cent in Minneapolis, about 15 per cent 
in Kansas City, due to a price war, 6.6 
per cent in Boston and 2 per cent in New 
York City. The above comparison shows 
that the decline in wheat prices, so dis- 
astrous to the farmer, has benefited the 
purchaser of bread very little.” 

Extensive data on flour milling invest- 
ment and income for the four-year period 
1919-22 were secured from 108 companies 
which produced over 40 per cent of the 
total wheat flour output of the country. 
The investment and rate of return there- 
on are shown on two different bases, (1) 
milling investment, and (2) company in- 
vestment. The milling investment in- 
cludes the funds actually used in the 
milling business, while the company in- 
vestment is that which the stockholders 
collectively, as a company, have in the 
business. The milling investment includes 


borrowed funds, but excludes outside in- 
vestments, while the company investment 
includes outside investments, but excludes 
borrowed funds. 

The average rate of net profit on the 
milling investment for all companies com- 
bined for the four-year period 1919-22 
was 10.6 per cent, the annual average 
rates being as follows: 1919, 13.9 per 
cent; 1920, 14.8 per cent; 1921, 1.6 per 
cent; 1922, 10.9 per cent. 

The average rate of profit of these 
companies varied considerably, accord- 
ing to the sections of the country in 
which they were located. By districts, 
the four-year average rates of profit of 
the companies reporting were as follows: 
northwestern district, including Minne- 
sota and neighboring states, 11.7 per 
cent; southwestern, including Kansas and 
neighboring states, 11 per cent; mountain 
and coast, including the north Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast states, 9.3 
per cent; southeastern, including states 
east of the Mississippi and south of the 
Ohio rivers, 7.8 per cent; central and 
eastern, including states east of Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa, 7.6 per cent. 

The average rate of milling profit for 
individual companies showed a_ wide 
range in each year of the period. Thus 
in 1920, when the average for all com- 
panies was 14.9 per cent, the rate for 
individual companies ranged from a loss 
of 51.4 per cent to a profit of 49.2 per 
cent. On the other hand, in 1921, when 
the average rate of profit for all com- 
panies was only 1.6 per cent, the range 
was from a loss of 72.6 per cent to a 
profit of 44.1 per cent. Taking the av- 
erage rate of profit for the four-year 
period, 1919-22, for each individual 
company, the range was from a loss of 
10.6 per cent to a profit of 40 per cent. 

On the company investment, which ex- 
cludes borrowed funds employed in the 
business, the average rate of return for 
the four-year period for these 108 com- 
panies was 12.7 per cent, the rates for 
the several years being as follows: 1919, 
18.3 per cent; 1920, 20.9 per cent; 1921, 
a loss of one-tenth of 1 per cent; 1922, 
a profit of 12.5 per cent. 


PROFITS PER BARREL 


The milling profit per barrel showed a 
wide range for different years and for 
different milling districts. The average 
for all companies was as follows: 47c in 
1919, 58¢ in 1920, 6c in 1921, and 32c 
in 1922, with an average for the four- 
year period of 36c per bbl. 

There was, of course, a wide range for 
different sections of the country. For 
example, the four-year average profit per 
barrel for different districts was as fol- 
lows: Mountain and coast, 54c; central 
and eastern, 40c; southwestern, 39c; 
northwestern, 32c; southeastern, 3lc. The 
extreme range in annual averages by dis- 
tricts was from a profit of $1.06 per bbl 
in 1920 in the mountain and coast dis- 
trict to a loss of 3le per bbl for the 
same district in the following year. 

The profits for 28 identical companies, 
producing about 29 per cent of the total 
wheat flour production for the entire 
country, which were secured for the 10- 
year period, 1913-22, averaged-18.5 per 
cent on the milling investment for the 
entire period. For the four-year period, 
1919-22, the average rate of profits of 
these 28 companies was 13.9 per cent, 
compared with 10.6 per cent for the 108 
companies. The range in annual average 
rate of profit for the 10-year period for 
the 28 companies was from 2.6 per cent 
in 1921 to 36.5 per cent in 1917. On the 
company investment the rate of profit 
for these 28 companies for the 10-year 
period 1913-22 averaged 19.9 per cent. 
These 28 companies included most of the 
very large wheat flour milling concerns. 


COST OF PRODUCTION 


Costs of wheat flour production for 
108 different companies, producing over 
40 per cent of the output for the entire 
country, are presented for the four-year 





period 1919-22, and for 28 identical com- 
panies, producing 29 per cent of the out- 
put, for the 10-year period, 1913-22. 

The four-year average cost of the 108 
companies was $8.85 per barrel, the an- 
nual average cost ranging from $10.98 in 
1920 to $5.97 in 1922. For the 10-year 
period the annual average cost of pro- 
ducing a barrel of wheat flour increased 
rapidly from 1913 to 1920, after which 
there was a sharp decline. The annual 
average cost for the 28 companies in- 
creased from $3.84 per barrel in 1913 to 
$11.09 in 1920, and then decreased to 
$6.03 in 1922. 


COST OF WHEAT IN FLOUR 

During the four-year period, 1919-22, 
the average cost of the wheat constituted 
almost 90 per cent of the cost of flour 
and its byproducts, cost of packages 
nearly 4 per-cent of this total cost, 
labor about 2.5 per cent, and general ex- 
penses and depreciation about 2.5 per 
cent. The average quantity of wheat 
used per barrel of flour was 4.56 bus, 
ranging from 4.47 in 1919 to 4.63 in 1920. 

The average cost of wheat ranged from 
$11.57 per barrel of flour in 1920 to 
$5.84 in 1922. In 1922, by districts, the 
average cost of wheat per barrel of flour 
was as follows: mountain and coast, 
$5.07; northwestern, $6.18; southwestern, 
$5.27; southeastern, central and eastern, 
each $6.19. 

This marked decline in the cost of 
wheat per barrel of flour does not fully 
reflect, of course, the disastrous decline 
in the prices of wheat from 1920 to 1922. 
The purchase prices of wheat at the 
mills, for these 108 companies, averaged 
$2.28 per bu in 1919, $2.50 in 1920, $1.82 
in 1921, and $1.28 in 1922. The decrease 
in this average delivered price of wheat 
from 1920 to 1922 was almost 50 per cent. 
If the prices of wheat were reckoned at 
the farm, the percentage of decline would 
be, of course, still greater. 


FLOUR AND FEED PACKAGES 


The cost of packages was the second 
largest item in the mill cost of flour, and 
averaged 40c per barrel for the four- 
year period, 1919-22. 

The absence of federal laws regulating 
the sizes of flour and feed packages, and 
the widely varying state laws and cus- 
toms, have resulted in an unnecessary 
diversity and multiplicity of packages, 
thus increasing cost of production and 
distribution. The need of standardizing 
the sizes of packages has long been rec- 
ognized. The laws of various states re- 
quiring that the weight contents shall be 
marked on each package do not satisfy 
this need. Forty-one states have such 
laws for flour packages, and 46 for com- 
mercial feedingstuffs. Weight marking 
laws afford no relief from the waste in- 
volved in a multiplicity of packages, 
nor do they give full protection against 
deception of the consumer. 

Not less than 34 different sizes of flour 
packages are now in use in the domestic 
trade. Reports from 80 representative 
milling companies show that more than 
97 per cent of their combined sales in 
1922 were in 12 different sizes of pack- 
ages, which in fact really represented 
only six, namely, the barrel, half barrel, 
quarter barrel, eighth barrel and six- 
teenth barrel, and the special 140-lb ex- 
port sack. ‘The close resemblance be- 
tween 48- and 49-lb sacks, 24- and 2414-lb 
sacks, and 12- and 1214-lb sacks, respec- 
tively, affords an easy opportunity for 
deceiving the uninformed or unobservant 
purchaser. 

Aside from the 140-lb sack, which is 
the customary size for bulk sales and 
export business, the entire list of flour 
packages might well be limited to a few 
standard sizes, each one of which would 
be so distinctly different in weight as to 
leave no room for mistake by the pur- 
chaser. The proposed “decimal weight 
law” would accomplish this purpose. It 
aims at simplicity and economy, and its 
adoption would remove the unsatisfac- 
tory conditions arising from the present 
multiplicity of packages. This proposed 
law appears to have practically the 
unanimous and unqualified approval of 
all the factors engaged in the different 
branches of business which have to do 
with the production and distribution of 
flour and feed. 


WHEAT, FLOUR AND BREAD PRICES 


Monthly average quoted prices for 
hard spring wheat flour in the north- 
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western district (first family patent) 
based upon millers’ quotations, fo)’ 
mill, increased from $10.31 per bbl m4 
January, 1919, to $15.66 in May, 1929 
an increase of 52 per cent, and then de- 
clined to $6.88 in September, 1922, or 33 


per cent below the January, 1919, ay- 


erage price. The monthly average quo- 
tation for the same grade of hard win- 
ter wheat flour in the southwestern dic- 


trict increased from $10.08 per barre! jn 
January, 1919, to $13.32 in May, 1920 
an increase of 32 per cent, and then de. 
clined to $5.79 in September, 1922. 0, 
43 per cent below the January, 1919 
average price. . , 
The monthly average price of No, 1 
northern hard spring wheat at Minne- 
apolis increased from $2.21 per |); jn 
January, 1919, to $3.09 in May, 1920, an 
increase of 40 per cent, and then fel! to 
$1.10 in September, 1922, or 50 per cent 
below the average price in January, |')|9. 
In Kansas City the monthly avye>ige 
price of No. 2 hard winter wheat jn- 
creased from $2.31 per bu in Janviry, 
1919, to $2.93 in May, 1920, an ineresse 
of 27 per cent, and then declined to =! (4 
in September, 1922, or 55 per cent he ww 
the average price in January, 1919. 
Data collected and published by |\e 
United States Bureau of Labor S} ‘\s- 
tics show that bread prices have no! - 
creased in like degree with the price. of 
wheat and flour. -For example, in M... e- 
apolis, the retail price of a 1-lb lo f 
bread was 9.2c in January, 1919, an Je 
in September, 1922; in Kansas City it © 4s 
9.3c in January, 1919, and 7.9¢ in - 
tember, 1922; in Boston, 9.le in J 
ary, 1919, and 8.5c in September, | 
in New York City 10c in January, 
and 9.8c in September, 1922. 


Cuartes C. Ha 





SUITS ORDERED AGAINS1 
28 FEED LAW VIOLATO!:S 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Twenty-eight pr: 
cutions for violations of the Pen: 
vania feedingstuffs laws have been 
dered by James W. Kellogg, chief cl 
ist in the bureau of foods and chemis 
department of agriculture. 

Fifteen of the cases involved nonre 
tered brands of live stock feeds, \ 
action in eight cases was taken w! 
metal fasteners were attached to sa 
a practice prohibited to avoid the po 
bility of stock eating them. 

Mr. Kellogg said that excessive «a: 
teration with oat hulls had been dis: 
ered in five brands of feed. Anot! 
brand was found to contain 12 per « 
of wild oats, which the chemist said ° 
a flagrant case of weed seed adulte 
tion.” - 


C. C. Larvs 





FURTHER CENTRALIZATION 
AMONG EASTERN BAKERS 


New York, N. Y.—The recent sale «! 
the plant of the Gottfried Baking (: 
New York, to other and large interes! .. 
supposed to be the United Bakeries Co: 
poration, for an amount approximatin- 
$1,250,000, seems to be another step t 
ward a centralization of the baking bu- 
ness. 

The concern, which has been esta 
lished for many years, was one of t! 
larger independent bakeries, doing 
business of about $1,500,000 annual! 
and whose weekly flour  purchas: 
amounted to about 1,500 bbls. 

As is usual in these cases, there was 
lack of desire on the part of those in 
terested to give out any details; cons: 
quently, not very much of a definite n* 
ture can be said at this time. 

The concern reported to have han 
dled the transaction is the law firm of 
Baldwin, Hutchins & Todd, 120 Broad 
way, New York, who refused to say 
anything whatever about the deal. 

This much can be definitely said, how- 
ever, that if the assumption that the 
United Bakeries Corporation is the ac- 
tual purchaser be correct then the flour 
buying volume of New York baking con- 
cerns, so far as the brokerage and dis- 
tributing trade is concerned, has been, 
or soon will be, curtailed exactly to the 
extent of the flour consumption of this 
particular concern. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


DEFINITE ACTION ON SECTION 28 
EXPECTED SOON; PLAN FOR RELIEF 
OF MILLERS UNDER CONSIDERATION 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Some definite ac- 
tion from some agency of the govern- 
ment, probably the Shipping Board, with 
reference to section 28 of the merchant 
marine act, which has been ordered into 
effect June 20, and against which the 
flour millers and others are protesting, 
may be expected at any time. 

The Shipping Board has before it a 
resolution offered by Commissioner 
Thompson, designed to ‘give the millers 
the relief asked by excepting grain prod- 
ucts along with grain from the order 
making the law operative. This is one 
of the forms of relief sought by the mill- 
ers, who are represented here by James 
Clarke Jeffery, commerce counsel, and F. 
Hi. Price, export agent, of the Millers’ 
National Federation, and Robert E. 
Quirk, for the northwestern millers. 

The Thompson resolution would break 

»wn all opposition to the enforcement 
of section 28 by excepting from the order 
several of the commodities which have 
caused the loudest protest. Packing 
house products and automobiles probably 

ould be given relief in the same man- 

ner. Also the resolution would amend 
the certificate of the Shipping Board 
made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
nission when the original order of en- 
orcement was issued, so that the law 
vould be put in effect only to English 
iorts, Baltic ports including those of 
Germany, Argentina, Brazil and Chile, 
ind China and Japan. The latter pro- 
vision is to meet the complaints of many 
exporters that the Shipping Board is not 
able to afford service to many of the 
ports included in the present order. 

The board has had the opportunity al- 
ready to act upon the Thompson resolu- 
tion, but the majority appeared to hesi- 
tate to do anything with it. 

There also is the possibility that the 
House will take up soon the Newton bill, 
already reported from the House com- 
mittee on merchant marine and fisheries, 
postponing the effective date of the sec- 
tion to May 1, 1925. 

Mr. Jeffery and Mr. Price have an- 
nounced that they will remain in Wash- 
ington until some sort of relief is ob- 
tained. It is understood that unless sat- 
isfactory assurance is received soon the 
millers will make no further foreign com- 
mitments until after June 20, so as to 
be certain of the situation. 

To give the millers of the country a 
complete insight as to what their rep- 
resentatives have been doing in Washing- 
ton from the beginning of the fight on 
section 28, an agent of the milling in- 
dustry made the following statement: 

“The application of section 28 came 
like a thunder clap out of a clear sky 
to the flour milling industry as a whole, 
and it is well to understand at the out- 
set that not only does it affect the export 
trade but, by restricting the export trade, 
it will in turn throw a large amount of 
surplus flour to be marketed in the Unit- 
ed States, thus affecting not only the big 
and small millers, who must market this 
increased domestic supply, but will also 
reflect on the farmer who sells his grain 
to these millers, there being that much 
less purchasing power in the miller. 

“The first phase of the fight on section 
28 may properly be said to be completed 
at this time. In the middle of March, 
when it became generally known that the 
date for the going into effect of the sec- 
tion would be May 20, Secretary A. P. 
Husband, of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, called on his legal and export 
departments, and after conferences last- 
ing several days it was decided that the 
Federation would make a fight against 
this act for the preservation of its ex- 
port business, even if no other industry 
joined. Price, foreign export 
agent, and James Clarke Jeffery, com- 
merce counsel, were instructed to pro- 
ceed to Washington at once. 

“In Washington these two gentlemen 
were joined by Robert E. Quirk, former 
chief examiner of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and now of counsel 
to the northwestern group of flour mills. 
At various times conferences were had 


with members of the Shipping Board, 
and it was urgently pointed out that 
grain could be shipped in foreign bottoms 
without penalty under section 28, and 
that, therefore, flour should also be ex- 
empt. The Shipping Board informed this 
committee that its mind was made up. 
“This left but one recourse, and that 
was congressional action. With this end 
in view an amendment was introduced 
by Congressman Newton looking to a 
postponement of the effective date of the 
operation of section 28 from May 20, 
1924, to July 1, 1925. This bill, known 


_as the Newton bill, was referred to the 


committee on merchant marine and fish- 
eries of the House. This committee 
promptly set it down for hearing. The 
result was that on April 20 the House 
committee reported the bill out favor- 
ably. 

“Concurrently with the introduction of 
this bill in the House, Senator Curtis 
introduced a similar bill in the Senate, 
and this bill was referred to the Senate 
committee on commerce. No hearings 
have as yet been had before the Senate 
committee. 

“In the meantime the Millers’ National 
Federation, through its counsel, Mr. Jef- 
fery and Mr. Quirk, in connection with 
other interests, filed an application with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
looking to a short postponement of the 
effective date of the act. Oral argument 
before the Commission resulted in it nam- 
ing June 20, 1924, as the effective date. 
The object of this was to give a greater 
length of time in which to secure the 
necessary legislation. 

“By mutual agreement a further con- 
ference was arranged between represen- 
tatives of the Shipping Board and a 
committee of millers which had been se- 
lected by A. P. Husband, secretary of 
the Federation, with the idea of again 
presenting to the Shipping Board the 
vital necessity for excluding flour along 
with grain. The committee consisted of 
Messrs. M. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co, P. N. Jarvis, of the Dunlop 
Mills, Richmond, Va., F. H. Price, ex- 
port agent of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, R. F. Bausman, foreign sales 
manager Washburn-Crosby Co., C. V. 


Topping, secretary Southwestern Millers’: 


League, R. E. Quirk and J. C. Jeffery. 
The entire matter was fully discussed 
with the Shipping Board, and indications 
given, at that time, that flour would be 
excluded, possibly until Jan. 1, 1925. 

“Working along other lines, a commit- 
tee of seven was appointed to wait on 
President Coolidge, and on this commit- 
tee the Millers’ National Federation had 
three representatives, Messrs. Price, Jef- 
fery and Mennel. An informal discus- 
sion was had with the President, lasting 
an hour. Mr. Coolidge lent a sympa- 
thetic ear, acquainted himself fully with 
the situation and promised to do what 
he could to remedy the danger threaten- 
ing export and import commerce. Prior 
to this time, the President had appointed 
a co-ordinating committee, of which Sec- 
retary Hoover was the head, to also con- 
sider the subject of section 28.” 

“Mr. Price and I,” Mr. Jeffery said 
late last week, “both believe that the first 
phase of the battle has been won. There 
seems strong likelihood at this time that, 
before The Northwestern Miller again 
goes to press, the House of Representa- 
tives will have acted favorably on the 
Newton amendment, and the milling 
trade will have at least a year’s grace. 
In the meantime constructive and proper 
legislation can be framed to accomplish 
the building up of an American mer- 
chant marine to which the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation has committed itself 
several times. On the other hand, there 
seems to be strong likelihood of the Ship- 
ping Board excluding flour along with 
grain, as it is inconceivable that intelli- 
gent men could permit two competing 
commodities, such as flour and grain, to 
be separated, and a flagrant discrimina- 
tion made in favor of the raw commodity 
to the disadvantage of the American 
working man, the American farmer, and 


the American miller in favor of this 
group in Canada and Europe.” 

“I have strong reason,” Mr. Price said, 
“to believe that with the Hoover com- 
mittee, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the House committee on mer- 
chant marine and fisheries, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States himself in 
favor of the position taken by the mill- 
ers, something will be done to alleviate 
their position. In my many years’ ex- 
perience in handling the export business 
of this industry I am firmly convinced 
that it will be impossible for the Ameri- 
can miller to market his product in Eu- 
rope should section 28 be allowed to be- 
come effective. It was proven,” con- 
tinued Mr. Price, “without doubt before 
the House committee of Congress that 
the United States Shipping Board was 
mistaken, whether honestly or not, in cer- 
tifying that it had adequate facilities. 
The testimony of Mr. Bausman, of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., showed that.” 

Both Mr. Price and Mr. Jeffery said 
the Millers’ National Federation had co- 
operated through its secretary, A. P. 
Husband, in sending on prominent and 
well-informed millers whenever the call 
came from Washington—which was fre- 
quent. They told of a recent conference 
they had with the secretary to the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Slemp, who assured them that 
everything would be done that could be 
done by the administration. Both left 
Washington Monday night to attend the 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at Cleveland, 
Ohio, where they were scheduled to speak 
on section 28 and its effect on industry 
in the United States. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





DAVID B. HANNA HEADS 
WESTERN CANADA MILLS 


Toronto, Ont.—The announcement 
made last Wednesday that David Blythe 
Hanna, Toronto, had been appointed 
president of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., in succession to Andrew 
Kelly, Winnipeg, was of more than ordi- 
nary news interest to the Canadian trade. 
Mr. Hanna has been a director of this 
company for many years, and has always 
taken a lively personal interest in its 
welfare. He came to Canada from Scot- 
land over 40 years ago, and first lived 
at Portage la Prairie, Man., where he 
became general manager of the Manitoba 
& Northwestern Railway, now a part of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway system. 

Later Mr. Hanna joined the Canadian 
Northern Railway Co., where he ulti- 
mately rose to the directorate and _ be- 
came executive head of the system. When 
this company was taken over by the Ca- 
nadian government (during the war) and 
amalgamated with the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way and the National Transcontinental, 
Mr. Hanna was made president of the 
united companies, now known as the Ca- 
nadian National Railways. In 1922 he 
retired from that position to devote him- 
self to other enterprises in which he has 
an interest, the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., being one of these. 

A. J. Mitchell has been elected vice 
president of the Western Canada com- 
pany. These changes, following upon the 
recent announcement of the resignation 
of J. E. Macfarlane as the mill’s general 
manager, and the succession of J. J. Page 
in an acting capacity, have created much 
interest in Canadian milling circles. 

News of Mr. Kelly’s retirement, after 
serving continually as active head of the 
company since its organization over 20 
years ago, was received with very general 
regret. Mr. Kelly is senior in years of 
service to every other miller in the big- 
ger Canadian companies. Before the 
amalgamation of his milling business at 
Brandon, Man., with the Lake Huron & 
Manitoba Milling Co. Ltd., Goderich, 
Ont., to form the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., he lived in Brandon, and 
had milled there for some 27 years. This 
makes his total term of active service in 
the Canadian trade about 47 years. 

Mr. Kelly started business with G. Car- 
ter & Son, St. Mary’s, Ont., in 1877. In 
1881, he left the East for Brandon, where 
he formed the Alexander-Kelly Milling & 
Grain Co., and established his first mill, 
with a daily capacity of 100 bbls. This 
business grew rapidly, and in 1900 Mr. 
Kelly formed the A. Kelly Milling Co., 
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with W. L. Parrish and C. Lindsay in- 
terested with him. In 1905 this company 
joined forces with the Lake Huron & 
Manitoba Milling Co., Goderich, Ont., of 
which S. A. McGaw was president, to 
form the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd. Mr. Kelly was elected presi- 
dent of the new company. 

Under his personal supervision the 
present large mill at St. Boniface, a 
suburb of Winnipeg, was erected, and 
opened to receive wheat in 1906, with a 
milling capacity of 3,000 bbls per day 
and equipment of the best and most mod- 
ern design. The capacity of the plant 
has since been increased to 5,000 bbls 
daily, and is one of the best and most 
up-to-date plants in the West. 

It has been said that if there is one 
thing about which Mr. Kelly knows more 
than he does about milling, it is horses, 
of which he is an expert judge. These 
have been a lifelong hobby of his, and 
some splendid specimens have been bred 
on his own farm near Brandon. 

Mr. Kelly is still a man of vigor, with 
widespread business and personal con- 
nections in Winnipeg and the West. He 
will remain on the board of this com- 
pany, and will continue to give it the 
benefit of his exceptional knowledge of 
the grain and milling trade. 

A. H. Battey. 





$411,000 APPROPRIATED 
BY HOUSE FOR WARFARE 
AGAINST BARBERRY BUSH 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—J. F. Reed, of 
St. Paul, vice president American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and Carlton Hanton, 
Minneapolis, secretary Conference for 
the Prevention of Grain Rust, appeared 
before the agricultural subcommittee of 
the Senate committee on appropriations, 
May 2, to urge renewal of the congres- 
sional appropriation for the continuation 
of the barberry eradication survey. 

The agricultural appropriation bill 
which passed the House last week carried 
$411,000 for this activity. Mr. Reed and 
Mr. Hanton asked the Senate committee 
to recommend the amount allowed by the 
House. 

The barberry survey covers 13 north- 
central states in this area, and farm-to- 
farm search is being made for common 
barberry bushes, which spread black stem 
rust of grain. Some 76,000,000 bushes 
have been found and destroyed, and a 
resultant reduction in stem rust loss al- 
ready has been noted, according to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Most of the field work has been done 
by agents of the federal government, but 
of late years, the Senate committee was 
told, all of the 13 states in the area have 
passed compulsory barberry eradication 
laws and have supported the movement 
with funds. Since the organization two 
years ago of the Conference for the Pre- 
vention of Grain Rust, public co-opera- 
tion has been enlisted on a wide scale and 
the war on the common barberry bush 
is being vigorously continued throughout 
the north-central grain growing region. 

No estimate was made of the length 
of time necessary finally to eradicate the 
barberry in the territory where the major 
rust losses occur, but it was indicated 
that the end of this year will see the 
original or once-over survey approaching 
completion. 

Caries C, Hanr. 





BAVARIAN MILLING INDUSTRY 
HURT BY IMPORTS OF FLOUR 


The Bavarian milling industry is suf- 
fering greatly on account of the exten- 
sive importation of foreign flour, so that 
in spite of the higher price of foreign 
grain, there is very strong foreign com- 
petition in flour. The extraordinary 

wth in the importation of foreign flour 
as been a source of profit to agents and 
brokers in Bavaria who conduct import 
business with Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, 
Austria, and Italy. Another factor in 
the dullness of the milling trade may 
be attributed to the large stocks of flour 
that were bought up by consumers dur- 
ing the latter part of the inflation pe- 
riod. The general course of events has, 
therefore, forced the flour mills to a 
limited output. 
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CONFERENCE ON FLOUR CONTRACT 
PROMISES AN EARLY SETTLEMENT 





Joint Meeting of Committees From Millers’ National Federation and National 
Federated Flour Clubs Held in Chicago on April 24 Brings 
Out Spirit of Harmony and Co-operation 


Cuicaco, I11.—The joint meeting of 
the contract committees of the Millers’ 
National Federation and the National 
Federated Flour Clubs, held in Chicago 
on April 24, proved to be a most satis- 
factory one for members of both com- 
mittees. Deliberations over the various 
clauses in the uniform sales contract last- 
ed for about four hours, and a spirit of 
co-operation and harmony prevailed 
throughout the conference. 

The Millers’ National Federation com- 
mittee had expected to report to the 
millers’ convention at Friday’s business 
session of its annual meeting, but due to 
the fact that this was entirely taken up 
with discussion of the reorganization 
plans, the committee was unable to make 
its report. Correspondence that has since 
passed between the chairmen of the two 
committees indicates that an early set- 
tlement of the contract matter can be 
expected. It is felt that much was ac- 
complished at this joint conference, and 
that a mutually satisfactory contract 
will result. 

At the opening of the joint confer- 
ence, P. P. Croarkin, chairman of the 
Federated Flour Clubs’ committee, sub- 
mitted to the millers’ committee a letter, 
which in part reads as follows: “The com- 
mittee of the Federated Flour Clubs ap- 
pointed to meet your committee wishes 
to assure you, and through you the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, of our heartiest 
desire to co-operate with you in reaching 
conclusions for our mutual benefit. 

“We have gone very fully and thor- 
oughly into the question of formulating 
and adopting a contract for universal 
use that will meet all questions of sale 
of flour, and feel that the recommenda- 
tions we are making are made as fully 
in the interest of the millers as they are 
of the flour distributors. 

“We recognize the fact that our inter- 
ests are identical and anything that 
works for the good of the millers must 
of necessity work for the good of the 
distributors, and anything that works for 
the good of the distributor should, of 
necessity, work for the good of the miller, 
and that anything that would hurt the 
miller’s interests would surely hurt the 
interests of the distributor. 

“It is therefore in the spirit of a de- 
sire to promote our mutual welfare that 
we submit the recommendations on con- 
tract which are herewith filed.” 

The flour men by request also put in 
writing their recommendations as_ to 
changes in the sales contract and a state- 
ment of reasons for the proposed 
changes. These were as follows: “The 
centract committee of the Federated 
Flour Clubs, appointed to meet with a 
Millers’ National Federation committee 
on the question of contracts, has to rec- 
ommend to the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion committee the following changes in 
the millers’ uniform sales contract: 

“First: The contract shall be known as 
the Uniform Purchase and Sales Con- 
tract, adopted by the Millers’ National 
Federation and the National Federated 
Flour Clubs. Changing the name as sug- 
gested indicates that the millers and flour 
distributors have finally come to an 
agreement as to the question of contract, 
and one that will be universally used. 

“Second: That the memoranda ap- 
pearing on the back of the present con- 
tract be entirely eliminated in the inter- 
est of mills, because all matters covered 
thereby are amply taken care of by trade 
customs and laws based upon trade cus- 
toms. Our reasons for this belief are 
that in actual practice the mills do not 
avail themselves of the conditions printed 
on the back, and enumerations thereon 
would void any action that they might 
take for the contract’s enforcement. 

“The question of weights eliminated 
from the memoranda on the back of con- 
tracts is taken care of under the federal 
misbranding law, and we do not believe 
the question of weight should bother the 
miller because, under the law, he would 
be compelled to ship net weight when 





shipped, and we therefore insist that the 
contract on its face should show net 
weight when shipped. 

“The clause under the contract cover- 
ing package differentials, which is elim- 
inated from the back of the contract, 
should be made part of the body of the 
contract, and a new clause should be 
added reading as follows: ‘Official in- 
spection shall be permitted and so noted 
on bill of lading at such points where 
recognized trade organizations maintain 
a flour inspection bureau.’ 

“The paragraph reading ‘The follow- 
ing commodities, subject to the terms 
and conditions stated herein and printed 
on the back hereof, which terms and con- 
ditions are binding on both parties to 
this contract and cannot be modified ex- 
cept by written consent of both parties, 
and no verbal conditions, warrants or 
modifications are valid,’ eliminate the 
words ‘and printed on the back hereof, 

“In reference to the question of buy- 
er’s responsibility for final payment to 
the seller, the contract should read as 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imperts of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 

-—— Week ending——_, July 1, 1923, to 


April 26 April 19 April 26, 1924 
Ss —§ eseeee 13,353,195 


Imports into bonded mills for 


grinding into flour for export, 
bushels: 
r~—Week ending—, July 1, 1923, to 


April 26 April 19 April 26, 1924 
cece 98,652 10,955,191 











follows: ‘Where buyer designates bank 
of collection, he shall be responsible only 
for the acts of that bank and not for 
acts of any other bank collecting for the 
seller, and where the buyer designates 
no bank, the shipper is responsible for 
the acts of his own collection agencies.’ 

“As to the question of prices applying 
to sales at point of shipment or at final 
destination, as flour is sold order bill 
of lading, which is a negotiable instru- 
ment drawn to the order of. the shipper, 
the = controls until the buyer ac- 
quires the order bill of lading at the 
time of the arrival of the flour at des- 
tination. Sales therefore must be made 
basis of delivery point, and not f.o.b. 
point of shipment—freight allowed to 
destination. First, because ownership 
does not leave the shipper until the buyer 
acquires bill of lading; second, because 
the shipper has the only insurable inter- 
est in the flour until the buyer possesses 
the bill of lading; third, because any 
claim arising from any cause while flour 
is in transit must be prosecuted by the 
shipper, as the buyer has no ownership 
upon which to base a claim; fourth, be- 
cause any legal action against the buyer 
for failure to fulfill his contract must in 
any event be in a court having jurisdic- 
tion over the buyer. 

“Would ~~ that the clause in con- 
tracts made by agents subject to a fur- 
ther confirmation by the mill should be 
entirely eliminated, and that some author- 
ity should be found in the contract to 
actually close the deal and complete the 
contract at time of sale. 

“It has been long the desire of every 
member of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs to have a form of contract adopt- 
ed which can be used universally by flour 
distributors as well as by millers in the 
transaction of their business, thus elim- 
inating the many different forms of con- 
tracts now being used by different flour 
distributors in different markets, and by 
the millers themselves.” 

Following this the recommendations 
were fully discussed in order, and the 


millers’ committee agreed to report to 
the convention of millers and make its 
recommendations. lt was generally un- 
derstood that the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration committee was to make a favor- 
able report as to the proposed changes. 

Those present from the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation were Carl W. Sims, 
chairman, Sims Milling Co., Frankfort, 
Ind; J. L. Walker, Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City; W. B. Webb, 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co; Sam- 
uel Plant, George P. Plant Milling Co., 
St. Louis. From the National Federated 
Flour Clubs were P. P. Croarkin, chair- 
man, of P. P. Croarkin & Son, Chicago; 
C. M. Trueheart, Trueheart & Russell, 
Baltimore; B. H. Wunder, of Harry E. 
White Co., New York. 

S. O. Werner. 


URBAN COMPANY WINS 
OVER FLOUR CONTRACT 


Burra, N. Y., May 6.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The suit of the George Urban 
Milling Co. against Joseph Moskowitz, 
of New York, has been terminated by 
payment by the defendant of $1,370, the 
full amount sought in the action. Fail- 
ure to prosecute an appeal which the de- 
fendant had taken led to its dismissal 
in the appellate division and payment of 
this sum. The suit was the outgrowth 
of the defendant’s refusal to accept a 
carload of flour shipped to him by the 
Buffalo company. 

P. D. Fannesrocx. 


ICE CAUSES DELAY IN 
OPENING NAVIGATION 


Du.utrn, Minn.—Navigation formally 
opened April 23, but following that ice 
returned and obstructed the entrance. to 
the Duluth-Superior harbor. The Duluth 
Board of Trade therefore granted an 
extension of 96 hours in the opening 
time. Boats were seriously delayed by 
being held in the ice, which was after- 
ward driven out in the lake again. May 
5 it was again returning, but was not 
expected to be heavy enough to delay 
navigation further. 








F. G. Cartson. 





WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTS 
TO THE IRISH FREE STATE 


Betrast, Iretanp.—The Irish Free 
State has issued the following statement 
in regard to the value of the imports of 
wheat and flour during January: “From 
the United States, wheat to the value of 
£107,760 was imported into the south 
of Ireland, from Canada £86,839, and 
from Great Britain £33,445. Flour and 
meal to the value of £153,474 were im- 
ported from Great Britain, and £32,000 
from Ulster.” 

The amount from Great Britain under 
the head of flour does not by any means 
indicate that English millers did business 
to this extent, as a great deal of import- 
ed flour is transshipped from English 
ports to Dublin and south of Ireland 
ports. 





DEATH OF FRANK C. LETTS 

Cuicaco, Iru.—Frank C. Letts, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Durand-McNeil-Horner Co., wholesale 
grocers, Chicago, died the morning of 
May 8 of arterio-sclerosis, aged 63. 

Mr. Letts recently returned from an 
extended European trip, where he had 
gone for his health. He was born at 
Magnolia, Ill., in 1861, and learned the 
rudiments of the grocery trade in a little 
store at Afton, Iowa. Deceased first 
entered the wholesale business in {owa 
in 1885. In later years, aside from be- 
ing chairman of the board of the Durand- 
MeNeil-Horner Co., he was president of 
the Western Grocery Co., of Iowa, Na- 
tional Grocery Co., of Michigan, and 
the Letts-Melick Grocery Co., of St. 
Joseph, Mo. He also owned a number 
of vegetable canning plants and coffee 
roasting establishments. During the war 
he was director of supplies for the Red 
Cross. 

He is survived by his widow, three 
daughters and a son, F. C. Letts, who 
is president of the Durand-McNeil- 
Horner Co. Funeral services were held 
from the home at Lake Forest, May 5. 
Werner. 
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McNARY-HAUGEN BILL'S 
BACKERS SAY PASSAGE 
BY HOUSE IS CERTAIN 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Farm relief Je 
islation is making no progress whats. 
ever. The McNary-Haugen Dil], re. 
ported favorably by the House cori} 
tee on agriculture, awaits a specia! rule 
to be taken up for consideration. W \\+t))- 
er this rule will be granted no on, 
knows. Champions of the bill say the, 
have the votes to pass it through th» 
House, as within the last week they 
have been able to enlist the support of 
one bloc which includes at least 40 \.,tes. 
Only a roll call on the passage of the 
measure will disclose whether this ©) jj;) 
is accurate. 

Cuartes C, Hair, 


ACTIVE OPPOSITION TO 
EXPORT BILL IN BOSTON 


Boston, . Mass.—Local interests are 
working hard against the passage 0: ‘he 
McNary-Haugen bill, the grain re 
of the Boston Chamber of Comiicrce 
being especially active in oppo- ion 
Letters and telegrams have been se: to 
members of the Senate and Hou.. of 
Representatives from New Env id. 
while personal interviews have also ven 
had by many of the members 0: the 
board. The entire New England n 
and flour trade has been circulariz. : |)y 
the members of the board, asking t! +e- 
cipients to protest the passage o € 
bill in any form, and advise their 
gressmen to that effect. The trad 
gards this piece of legislation as \ 
dangerous and unwise, as it creat« «in 
artificial basis for handling the it 
crop and taxes the consumer to p e 
bill. 


Louis W. De? 


ROCHESTER CHAMBER IS 
AGAINST EXPORT BILL 


Rocuestern, N. Y.—The Roch er 
Chamber of Commerce has declare: ‘ts 
opposition to the McNary-Haugen 
for government control of agricul! 
products in a letter to United $ 
Senator James W. Wadsworth, Jr 
Livingston County. Senator Wadsw: 
who is a farmer, said in response 
he believed the-provisions of the bil! 
extreme, and did not see how he « 
support it. 

T. W. Knap 


- 


MINNEAPOLIS ASSOCIATION 


CONDEMNS EXPORT Bil). 


Condemning the McNary-Haugen 
on principle and questioning the « 
cacy of any legislation designed to sti) 
late prices by artificial means as 
instrument of permanent relief to | 
agricultural industry, the Minnea): 
Civic and Commerce Association 
April 30 went on record as opposing ' 
measure, and forwarded copies of a | 
olution urging its rejection to the Pr: 
dent and to Minnesota members of } 
houses of Congress. 





BILL IS CALLED ABSURD 
ATTEMPT AT PRICE FIXIN 


Walter W. Head, president Americ 
Bankers’ Association, in an address 
fore the annual convention of the Lou 
iana Bankers’ Association, severely co 
demned the “rash experimenters” an 
those who tamper with economic |a\ 
finance and the Constitution, and cor 
plained that business leaders of tl 
country are failing to take an interes! 
in governmental affairs, leaving the w*) 
open for the “headlong competition fo 
panaceas and cure-alls,” and for “party 
success.” 

The McNary-Haugen bill, he asserte« 
was “an absurd attempt at price fixing. 
which he said “destroys the incentive t: 
expand production, destroys the natura 
law which prevents overproduction. 
handicaps the exchange of commoditie- 
and eventually destroys trade.” 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Strength in prices brought in a little 
lour business late last week, but early 

, the week, and thus far this current 
-eek, new bookings were light. Prices 
dropped 10¢ bbl on May 5, but are up 

the old basis again today. 

It seems to be getting increasingly dif- 
fieult to interest buyers. Apparently, 
the asking price cuts very little figure. 
still, one occasionally hears of a mill 
vetting business, when it is willing to 

icrifice its profit. 

There is an air of uncertainty in the 
trade that prevents any enthusiasm on 
the part of buyers. No one seems to 
know what effect pending legislation will 
have on business and, until this is out 
of the way, one way or another, no 
buying of importance is looked for. 
Buyers come into the market only when 
forced to do so, and absolutely refuse 
‘o contract ahead. Consequently, millers 
ire becoming reconciled to the prospect 
of only a hand-to-mouth movement dur- 
ing the remainder of the present crop 
year. 

While patents are dragging, the de- 
mand for clears has picked up a little. 
Fair domestic sales of first clear are 
reported by a good many mills, while 
others report a freer inquiry for sec- 
ond clear. Some direct export inquiry 
was also received during the week from 
abroad for second clear and durum low 
grades. ‘Temporarily, it is impossible to 
work rye flours for export. An improve- 
ment in domestic shipping directions is 
reported and, of course, this is encour- 
aging. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 

May 6 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
a i. PE ee $6.50@7.30 $6.70@7.35 


Standard patent ...... 6.20@6.75 6.50@6.75 
Second patent ........ 5.95@6.50 6.30@6.55 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.50@4.80 5.40@5.50 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.25@3.80 3.50@4.10 
*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


Demand for semolinas continues ab- 
normally quiet. The only business pass- 
ing is an occasional car. A majority 
of the macaroni manufacturers appear 
to have their needs supplied for 30 to 
60 days ahead. 

Prices are firm, and would unquestion- 
ably advance if demand was normal. 
Supplies of good milling durum wheat 
are meager. No. 2 semolina is quoted 
at 3144@3%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; 
No. 3 semolina, 34%@3%c; durum fancy 
patent, 3%@3%c; durum clears, in 
jutes, $3.20@3.40 bbl. 

In the week ending May 3, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 36,538 
bbls durum products, compared with 25,- 
562 the previous week. 


MILLFEED 


The bottom seems to have fallen out 
of the millfeed market. For several 
days, prices have been on the toboggan, 
slipping at the rate of $1 daily. Mills’ 
quotations on bran are fully $2@2.50 ton 
under those of a week ago, while job- 
bers’ are even more. 

The weakness apparently is due more 
to lack of demand than to heavy mill 
offerings. Mills, however, are catching 
up with orders, and those who have feed 
to sell have been forced to discount their 
prices sharply in order to move it. The 
slump comes at a time when many had 
forecasted good demand and strong 
prices. This season throughout, how- 
ever, has been exceptional. 

Kansas City has n a free seller for 
several days, and led the decline. 

Notwithstanding the weakness and 

eral complaint of dullness, some job- 
rs are still doing a nice business in 
mixed cars, at comparatively high prices. 


This is all for quick shipment, with the 
buyers scattered through western, cen- 
tral and southeastern states. 

Mill quotations are nominal. Bran is 
quoted at $18.50@20 ton, with sales re- 
ported at $2 under this; standard mid- 
dlings, $20.50@21; flour middlings, $26@ 
27; red dog, $31@34; rye middlings, $18 
@19; wheat mixed feed, $22.50@27,—in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, - 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 


sacks, as reported by brokers: 

May 6 Year ago 
| et Ee $18.00@19.00 $28.50@29.00 
Stand, middlings.. 18.50@19.50 29.00@29.50 
Flour middlings... 24.00@26.00 31.50@32.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@32.50 32.00@34.00 

DEATH OF HENRY O. HARDING 


Henry O’Brien Harding, for many 
years superintendent of packing and 
loading for the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, died May 1 in a St. Paul 
hospital, after a lingering illness. Mr. 
Harding, who retired five years ago on 
account of ill health, had been located 
in the A mill office. He was 65 years 
of age and had been a resident of Min- 
neapolis since 1885. 

His widow and two daughters survive 
him; also two sisters, one of whom is 
Mrs. John Washburn, 


MILL WINS DAMAGE SUIT 


The Commander Mill Co., of Minne- 
apolis, has been awarded a judgment 
for $3,600 against the Standard Bakers’ 
Supply Co., 4009 Ogden Avenue, Chi- 
cago, for damages sustained through the 
repudiation of a flour contract entered 
into by the defendant in 1921. 


NORTH DAKOTA’S MILL LOSSES 


A dispatch from Bismarck, N. D., 
states that the annual report of the in- 
dustrial commission shows that the net 
loss on the Drake flour mill up to Dec. 
31, 1923, was $89,878, and the net op- 
erating loss on the State Mill and Ele- 
vator, Grand Forks, was $78,425, in ad- 
dition to interest charges and deprecia- 
tion, amounting to $299,821. 


NOTES 


A Minneapolis mill last week exported 
2,000 bbls of rye flour. 

C. A. Cook is now representing the 
King, Midas Milling Co. in Iowa, work- 
ing out from Des Moines, 

E. S. Decker, Minneapolis, district 
sales manager for the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., left May 3 for the East. 

Harry Harper, of Harry Harper & 
Co., income tax specialists, Minneapolis, 
is in Kansas City this week, interviewing 
millers. 

The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Federal System of Bakeries 
of America, Inc., will be held at Daven- 
port, Iowa, May 19. 

No bids having been received, the 
sale of the mill and assets of the Cres- 
cent Milling Co., Fairfax, Minn., has 
again been postponed. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 
the Northwest has declared another divi- 
dend of 50c per share on its common 
stock. H. A. Campbell, Minneapolis, is 
president. 

The annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists will 
be held in Minneapolis, June 8-14, inclu- 
sive. Headquarters will be at the Cur- 
tis Hotel. 

Paul L. Konopatzki, president Sim- 
mons Grain Co., Minneapolis, left May 
2 for a trip through central and eastern 
states territory, to call on mills and 
wheat buyers. 

A. L. Searle, general manager Globe 
Elevator Co., and John G. McHugh, sec- 
retary Chamber of Commerce, are rep- 
resenting Minneapolis at the annual 


meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, in session in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, this week. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on May 6 as follows: 
sight, $4.38%; three-day, $4.37%; 60- 
day, $4.34%%. Three-day guilders were 
quoted at 37.48. 

R. G. Penn and A. W. Decker, St. 
Louis, and E. W. Aubochon, Fort Smith, 
Ark., salesmen for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., visited the home office in Min- 
neapolis last week. 

John A. Skinner, assistant secretary 
Northern Bag Co., Minneapolis, has been 
elected president of the local Rotary 
Club. He was officially installed May 
1, and christened “Bag-dad.” 

James Pye, Minneapolis representative 
of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., last 
week received an order from the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Keewatin, 
Ont., for two large-sized square sifters. 


W. R. Kuehn has withdrawn from the 
Lyons-Kuehn Co., feed jobbers, Minne- 
apolis, and is now connected with the 
local hay, seed and feed division of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture. F. L. Lyons 
is continuing the jobbing business under 
the old name. 


George H. Brown, general agent at 
Minneapolis for the Canadian National 
Railways, announces that the Lloyd 
Mediterraneo Line will this month in- 
augurate steamship service between 
Montreal and the Italian ports of Genoa, 
Leghorn and/or Naples, to be followed 
by monthly sailings up to and including 
November. 


The Ralston-Purina Co. expects to 
have its Minneapolis mill in operation by 
July. The company some time ago ac- 
quired the Clarx mill, is entirely remodel- 
ing same, and has built a warehouse and 
additional storage. A full line of dairy 
feeds will be made. C. E. McCartney is 
manager, Fred S. Gilchrist sales man- 
ager, and George Hahn superintendent. 


Based on the close, May 6, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.02 bu, No. 1 
northern 98c; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.01, No. 1 northern 98c; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.04, No. 1 northern 99c; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 93c, No. 1 northern 
8c. 

Professor C. H. Bailey, of the Minne- 
sota Agricultural Farm, has been grant- 
ed a year’s leave of absence. He will 
leave in July for Chicago, where he will 
engage in research work for the Biscuit 
and Cracker Manufacturers’ Association. 
Professor Bailey will be succeeded as 
director of the state’s experimental flour 
mill in Minneapolis by Professor R. C. 
Sherwood. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 11 were in operation May 6: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill (one half), 
durum down. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South and 
Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C (one half), B and 
E mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

April 28-May 3... 564,600 198,555 35 
Previous week ... 564,600 185,051 33 
ZORP OBO ccscedecs 561,100 232,985 41 
Two years ago... 546,000 229,630 42 
Three years ago.. 546,000 242,425 44 
Four years ago... 546,000 268,265 49 
Five years ago... 546,000 328,820 61 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
May 160... sescoe 238,555 248,415 232,095 
May 3.... 198,555 232,985 229,630 242,425 
April 26... 185,051 225,020 213,866 259,155 
April 19... 186,538 236,940 184,045 226,170 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
May 20... sscoss 200 6,070 17,315 
May 3 2,571 1,428 765 1,430 
April 26... 3,492 1,428 1,785 5,115 
April 19... 964 1,714 2,275 5,310 
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OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 28-May 3... 342,900 191,029 56 
Previous week ... 414,750 220,037 53 
Year ago ........ 342,900 128,676 38 
Two years ago... 414,690 159,815 38 
Three years ago.. 409,590 165,215 40 
Four years ago... 424,260 146,450 34 
Five years ago... 419,310 258,090 61 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Mch, 29. 63 71,115 219,239 203,590 1,377 5,789 
Apr. 5. 63 71,115 198,217 189,715 1,224 561 
Apr. 12. 62 69,915 226,650 196,471 4865 3,212 
Apr. 19. 63 71,115 207,239 204,228 1,911 3,401 
Apr. 26. 60 69,125 220,037 195,959 2,085 6,712 
May 3.. 53 57,150 191,029 128,676 eee eee 


WHEAT 


Arrivals of wheat at Minneapolis are 
getting smaller, and are usually cleaned 
up within an hour after the opening each 
day. At times barely enough arrives 
to base a market on. Milling demand is 
good, particularly for the light offerings 
of good, dark hard wheat. As high as 
2lc bu over May has been paid for 
fancy. In the absence of country offer- 
ings, mill buyers are paying more atten- 
tion to wheat offered by terminal eleva- 
tor companies. Choice terminal wheat 
is selling freely and brings stiff pre- 
miums. Small sales to interior and 
eastern mills are a daily occurrence. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
April 30 ..... $1.12% @1.30% $1.10%@1.15% 
ere 1.12% @1.30% 1.10% @1.15% 
Be D sevecus 1.14 @1.32 1.12 @1.17 
aaa 1.12% @1.30% 1.10%@1.15% 
[72 ee ee 1.13% @1.31% 1.115% @1.16% 
Me 6 weed 1.14% @1.32% 1.12% @1.17% 


No. 2 dark averages 2c lower than No. 1 


dark. No. 2 northern averages 2@3c lower 

than No. 1 northern. 

May July Sept. May July Sept. 

30°. $1.12% $1.12% 3...... $1.12% $1.12% 

Receces 1.18% 1.12% 5...... 1.13% 1.12% 

Baccene 1.14% 1.138% 6...... 1.14 1.13% 
* April 


Daily closing cash prices of No, 1 am- 


ber and No. 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 
April 30 ..... $1.05% @1.13% $1.03% @1.10% 
SUR A oaees 4 1.06% @1.14% 1.04%@1.11% 
OD Bete 1.09% @1.17% 1.07% @1.14% 
a eee 1.07% @1.15% 1.05% @1.12% 
SU Bac xacsa's 1.07% @1.15% 1.05% @1.12% 
May 6 ....... 1.07% @1.15% 1.05%@1.12% 


No. 2 amber averages 2c lower than No. 
1 amber. No. 2 durum averages ic lower 
than No. 1 durum, 

Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
May 3, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 








1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis .... 708 1,126 1,087 1,431 
Duluth .ccccccee 27 712 692 368 
DWOtAIS ccccese 1,035 1,838 1,779 1,799 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to May 3, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
79,831 106,718 79,383 87,085 
28,078 51,896 39,663 36,472 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 





Totals ...... 107,909 158,614 118,996 123,557 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........ $31.25 @31.50 








No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.00@32.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.25@32.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 32.75@33.00 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks 18.00@19.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 
Corn meal, yellowt 
Rye flour, white* 
Rye flour, pure dark*.......... 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 
Graham, standard, bbit 
Rolled oats** vod 
Linseed oil meal® ..........+.-+ sesee 

*In sacks. tPer 100 ibs. ¢tPer bbi in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 





LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Demand for oil meal in the West has 
been very quiet for several days, and the 
undertone is a little weaker. In the 
East, however, inquiry is good, with con- 
sumption about normal for the season. 


(Continued on page 622.) 
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DISAVOW MR. MOSES’ VIEWS 

Because of word received from Wash- 
ington last week, supplemented by press 
dispatches, to the effect that the indi- 
vidual efforts of L. E. Moses, president 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, in 
behalf of the McNary-Haugen bill were 
being accepted as echoing the opinion of 
millers, the Kansas City Millers’ Club 
took prompt action accurately to deter- 
mine the sentiment of southwestern mill- 
ers and forward the information to the 
capital. 

A letter asking for a specific reply by 
telegraph to the question whether they 
did or did not favor the bill was ad- 
dressed to 210 millers, constituting the 
membership of the league. Out of more 
than 100 replies received, all save one 
miller declared themselves as opposed to 
the bill. Following the poll, this tele- 
gram was sent to a number of senators 
and representatives active in considera- 
tion of the bill: 

“We are advised that L. E. Moses, of 
Kansas City, is in Washington actively 
supporting the McNary-Haugen bill. In 
order to make Mr. Moses’ position abso- 
lutely clear, we advise you that he does 
not represent in this matter the millers 
of Kansas City or the Southwest, who 
are vigorously opposed to the viciously 
uneconomic principles embodied in this 
bill. The Southwestern Millers’ League 
last week voted unanimously against the 
principles of the bill, and this vote is 
now supplemented by a telegraphic poll 
of its members in which, of 100 members 
voting, 99 opposed the bill. We earnest- 
ly protest any assumption that Mr. Moses 
is entitled to represent milling opinion 
in this matter, and desire completely and 
unequivocally to repudiate his views. 
This organization represents flour mills 
with a capacity of more than 60,000 bbls 
per day. 

“(Signed) 

“Kansas Crry Mitiers’ Crus, 
“H. G. Ranpatt, President.” 


A somewhat similar message was ad- 
dressed to President Coolidge, upon 
whom Mr. Moses called last Thursday in 
the interest of the McNary-Haugen bill. 

Millers in the Southwest find it some- 
what difficult to account for the activi- 
ties of Mr. Moses in favor of the so 
called farm aid legislation. So far as 
known, only one other miller in the 
Southwest shares his views, and the opin- 
ion of millers as a whole has been fre- 
quently and explicitly expressed in vig- 
orous opposition. Naturally, his official 
position as president of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League gives his activities more 
importance than if it were clear that he 
is acting in a purely individual capacity. 
It is regarded as certain that Mr. Moses 
is attempting to make it plain that he 
expresses only his own opinions, but it 
is difficult wholly to disassociate him from 
his official connection. 

Mr. Moses has a wide circle of friends 
among millers of the Southwest and has 
served the industry well and faithfully 
on many occasions. Much regret is ex- 
pressed that he now elects to espouse a 
cause so inimical to their interests. 


KANSAS CITY 

No indication of a revival in flour buy- 
ing was apparent last week, many mills 
in the Southwest experiencing a still 
further contraction in new business. In 
a few instances, a small improvement is 
reported, grnerelly resulting from scat- 
tered small orders. 

Bakers and jobbers displayed unwill- 
ingness to book their old crop require- 
ments for June and July, and millers 
were equally unwilling to sell for such 
delivery. This condition restricted sales 
to mages delivery, and eliminated the 
buying which usually develops prior to 
the starting of a new crop. 


Hand-to-mouth buying among all 
classes of trade is generally expected to 
continue until a definite trend can be 
seen in wheat values. The excellent crop 
prospects, with rather abnormal stocks 
of old wheat in sight, seem to foreshadow 
lower prices. This, however, will be off- 
set somewhat by a sharp decline in mill- 
feed, which is almost certain, in the opin- 
ion of millers. 

Flour quotations, May 3, were about 
10c bbl higher than at the close of tle 
preceding week. Higher wheat costs and 
a drop of $2 ton in the value of mill 
offals were responsible for the advance. 
Weakness in clears, due to light buying 
of southwestern flour by importing coun- 
tries for several weeks, also had its ef- 
fect on quotations on better grades. 

Shipping instructions were not notice- 
ably improved, although production made 
a slight gain. Light buying has reduced 
the amount of flour on mills’ books 
sharply, and it is not considered prob- 
able that output will reach a much higher 
level than the present before active buy- 
ing is started. 

Export inquiries increased, coming 
from several European markets and the 
West Indies. Mills’ prices were usually 
out of line with price ideas abroad, how- 
ever. First clear sold to both the West 
Indies and Europe at $3.80, bulk, Kan- 
sas City, some going to the latter markets 
at 10@l1l5c less. Second clear sold at 
$3.20@3.25, bulk, Kansas City. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kan- 
sas City, May 3: patent, $5.80@6.50; 95 
per cent, $5.45@5.90; straight, $5.20@ 
5.70; first clear, $3.70@4.05; second clear, 
$3.30@3.60; low grade, $3.15@3.25. 


MILLFEED 


Continued lack of demand from mix- 
ers and jobbers brought a decline of 
about $2 ton in millfeed in the week 
ending May 3. Mixed car buying took 
a considerable proportion of the output 
of many mills in the Southwest, but was 
not sufficient to offset the lethargy of the 
larger buyers: About the only car lot 
sales went to dealers who had sold short 
on May contracts, and sought to cover 
on the decline. 

In a few instances, bran sold down to 
$19.50@19.75 ton, and a good-sized quan- 
tity was offered at that price late in the 
week by an interior Kansas mill. Most 
of the sales, however, ranged $20@21, 
which was generally recognized as the 
market. Shorts underwent a proportion- 
ate decline. 

Quotations, May 3, sacked, per ton: 
bran, $20@21; brown shorts, $22; gray 
shorts, $23. ‘ 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

April 27-May 3... 150,900 86,142 57 
Previous week ... 150,900 78,100 51 
Year ago ........ 132,900 101,743 76 
Two years ago... 114,900 92,837 80 
WEPOORT GHOUERD oie cece cvccerece 66 
WOR WTI. 66 03 8 Ste we ctasee 62 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 79 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 
April 27-May 3.... 492,030 267,239 54 
Previous week ... 501,030 266,701 53 
VORP BBO cvcccece 518,430 287,994 55 
Two years ago... 480,210 257,241 53 
Five-year average ............0+005 53 

BOON BOI 626s cveccccoveseee 57.7 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 15,082 bbls this week, 10,188 last 





week, 21,098 a year ago and 10,479 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting 5 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 62 slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales rep- 
resented per cent of capacity as follows: 


APT BB-May S .ccccsccoccscccscscccces 33 
April 20-26 ........  ekekes be0e edeue G40n0 34 
Me OED Addaied oer dd bebo ee rs es 5 e0C RS 30 
WE Oe 6eh 0k cc hades cd avense ceed en0 4s 38 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

April 25-May 3 .....+...0+% 37,485 79 

Previous week ..........+. 29,801 62 

OE GD. e6keoesc se eenne vee 38,956 &2 

TWO FORTE OHO occsecccosve 23,900 50 
CASH GRAIN 


Quotations of May 3: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.02@1.25, No. 2 $1@1.24, No. 3 97c 
@$1.22, No. 4 94c@$1.21; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.09@1.10, No. 2 $1.08@1.09, No. 
3 $1.04@1.06, No. 4 96c@$1.04. 

White corn, No. 2 74@74%4c, No. 3 
12@73%ec, No. 4 70@71c; vellow corn, 
No. 2 75@76c, No. 3 74@74%4c, No. 4 
72@73c; mixed corn, No. 2 7214%4@73c, 
No. 3 714% @72%c, No. 4 69@70c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending May 3, with comparisons: 


--Shipments— 
1924 1923 


7-Receipts— 
1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 8,125 13,825 84,175 103,425 
Wheat, bus.. 504,900 911,250 715,000 604,800 
Corn, bus.... 655,000 387,500 362,500 230,000 
Oats, bus.... 120,700 255,000 112,500 121,500 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 2,200 4,400 30,800 
Barley, bus.. 27,000 12,000 23,400 2,600 
Bran, tons... 460 980 3,700 5,840 
Hay, tons.... 4,356 3,216 2,352 1,092 
CORN GOODS 


Quotations, May 3, for car lots, in 
100-lb cotton sacks: cream meal, $3.80 
bbl; pearl meal, $3.70; standard meal, 
$3.60; corn bran, $26 ton; hominy feed, 
$26. 


MILLERS AT TEXAS CONVENTION 


Belief of southwestern millers in Texas 
as an important flour consuming state 
was demonstrated at the annual conven- 
tion of the Texas Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, held in Beaumont, April 
28-30. Of the total registration of 160, 
there were 33 mill representatives pres- 
ent, representing 19 mills. 

The following were present: J. I. 
Munoz, H. R. Cramer, J. V. Veno, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. (of the Southwest), 
Kansas City; A. H. St. Clair, F. M. Fail, 
R. M. Knight, W. C. Chrisman, F. M. 
Grout, Pillsbury Flour. Mills Co., Atchi- 
son, Kansas; F. F. Moore, R. B. Laing, 
L. B. Warmack, Z. C. Thompson, Okla- 
homa Mill Co., Kingfisher; Rudolph A. 
Goerz, E. A. Johnson, R. E. Doty, A 
Matlage, Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas; J. W. Goff, H. H. Cate, B. 
Broth, Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City; C. B. Hitch, Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; J. B. 
Herbert, Claflin (Kansas) Flour Mills; 
Peter Derlien, New Era Milling Co., Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas; W. O. Boren, E. D. 
Patterson, Texas Star Flour Mills, Gal- 
veston; F. H. Dreyer, Pioneer Flour 
Mills, San Antonio; J. C. Hicks, G. 
Gilkey, El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co; P. J. Parker and T. J. Henning, 
Quality Mills, San Antonio; T. L. Saxen- 
meyer, Pratt (Kansas) Mills; C. J. 
Jenke, Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills; Fred 
M. Court, Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co; A. C. Bower, Wolf Milling Co., El- 
linwood, Kansas; Alex M. Patterson, 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, 
Kansas; George M. Freeland, Morten 
Milling Co., Dallas, Texas. 


NOTES 


C. B. Hitch has been appointed to take 
charge of Texas territory for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City. 

Frank Foltz, secretary Oklahoma Mill- 
ers’ League, stopped in Kansas City for 
a brief visit on his way home from the 
Millers’ National Federation meeting in 
Chicago. 

Martin E. Ismert, Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, Otis B. Durbin, 
flour broker, Kansas City, and John H. 
Hasten, manager Nafziger Baking Co., 
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Springfield, Mo., made a three-day motor 
trip through the wheat belt the first part 
of last week. 

A. H. St. Clair has been made manager 
of the Texas sales force of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., succeeding W. H. Lec- 
derman, who has been transferred to 
New York. 


F. A. Daugherty, assistant sales man- 
ager Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City. is 
on a vacation of a week or 10 days 
during which time he will visit his parents 
in Wichita, Kansas. 

Walter R. Barry, sales manager Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. (of the Southwest) 
Kansas City, has returned from a })y)<i- 
ness trip to Florida and other points in 
the Southeast. He was away about four 


weeks. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager Lar. !je¢ 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
made a two weeks’ business trip thr: ugh 
the central states following the mecting 


of the Millers’ National Federatio;, jn 
Chicago, which he attended. He returied 
to Kansas City May 6. 


Deliveries. of wheat in Kansas City on 
May contracts the first day of the month 
were 1,770,000 bus. The grain wen to 
local, interior and northwestern }).'\s, 
with the latter probably taking the }..:g- 
est proportion. Several Nebraska Is 
took moderately large amounts. 


Charles W. Lonsdale left Thurs tiy 
night for Cleveland to attend the rm: -t- 
ing of the National Chamber of ( ™- 
merce, of which he is a director, and 
go from there to Washington to re} 
B. L. Hargis as one of the repres: 
tives to the council of exchanges. 

B. L. Hargis returned May 2 fr 
fortnight spent at Washington on |! 
lative work for the Council of Ame 
Grain Exchanges. It is fairly appa 
he says, that the McNary-Haugen 
will pass the House, but its fate in ' 
Senate is not so certain. While opi 
at Washington is greatly divided, he 
the opinion that, if the bill comes to | 
President Coolidge will veto it. 

Edward F. Schulze, until recently 
A. D. Acheson & Co., Philadelphia 1 
resentatives of the Midland Flour \! 
ing Co., Kansas City, has been appoin 
to represent the Midland company in 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. Preliminary to |\is 
appointment, Mr. Schulze took the s):- 
cial course at the American Institute of 
Baking, being the first representativ: 
a southwestern mill to complete 
course. 


Under the heading, “What Is Kans 
City’s Job?” the Kansas City Star |! 
week ran a feature editorial asking | 
development of the natural industries 
this section. One paragraph said: “Ther 
are certain industries that ought es) 
cially to be developed in Kansas Ci! 
They involve the manufacture of far: 
products. It is a more or less primiti 
agriculture that ships raw products 
long distance. The economical way |» 
do is to manufacture them close to t!\ 
supply. Wheat, for instance, ought not 
to flow through Kansas City to the s: 
board unmilled. This ought to be such 1 
milling center that virtually all the wh: 
for export should be milled here. T! 
the byproducts could be shipped back |» 
the farms to enrich the soil, and to lh 
build the dairy industry, the poultry 
dustry, the swine industry.” 


} 
t 


SALINA 


An improvement in shipping directio: 
was reported by Salina millers last wee 
Flour sales also showed slightly increas 
activity. A fair movement of wheat 1 
the season was noted, but receipts we 
hardly up to normal. Production show: 
a slight increase, prices remaining stead 
at the previous week’s quotations. Flour 
cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City, is quoted 
fancy short patent, $6@6.40; 95 per cent 
$5.70@5.90; straight grade, $5.50@5.6" 

Feed demand has slowed up consider 
ably with the greening of the pastures 
per prices have weakened somewhat as 
result. Quotations, mixed cars, basi 
Kansas City: bran, $1.15@1.20 per 10 
Ibs; mill-run, $1.20@1.25; gray short: 
$1.25@1.30. 

SALINA OUTPUT 


Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, wit! 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,20 
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bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output ane 

, ew S .,cceceestes 15,376 
April 24-May Dra, ie37 4 


Previous week : 
Grain inspections at the Salina station 
of the state grain inspection department 
last week: wheat, 77 cars; corn, 208; bar- 
ley, 7; milo, 3; seed, 16. 
NOTES 

H. C. Vogtel agg | visited his former 
home at New Ulm, Minn. 

Harry Robinson, vice president Robin- 
son Milling Co., has returned from a 
month spent in Mexico looking after busi- 
ness interests there. 

H. L. Williamson, vice president in 
charge of sales for the Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., left last week for Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Philadelphia, New York 
nd other southern and eastern points 

, a month’s business trip. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president -and 
veneral manager, and C. S. Chase, sales 
manager, of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co. returned last week from Chicago, 
where they attended the meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation. 

Work of driving the piling for the 
foundation of the large grain stora 
tanks being erected by the Robinson Mill- 
ing Co. has been completed, and work 
will begin at once on the construction of 
the tanks, which will have a capacity of 
(0,000 bus. 


WICHITA 


Business last week, taken as a whole, 
vas somewhat better than in the previous 
veek. Orders were mostly single car lots. 
indications are that heavy stocks are not 
being carried by at least a part of the 
jobbers. Shipping instructions were a 
little slower, but old bookings are being 
cleared up, and mills are keeping up their 
run fairly well. 

There was a little export demand, but 
it was very difficult to work business, 
owing to the fact that there seem to have 
been stocks accumulated in most of the 
foreign markets, which have a tendency 
to drive down stuff for immediate or 
deferred shipment. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the flour they have was 
bought on a lower basis, but they have all 
that is needed. In order to work off 
some, foreign buyers are trying to buy 
new deliveries on the same basis. There 

were a few sales to Latin American coun- 
tries by one mill, while another reported 
a few orders from Holland, Germany, 
Cuba and Jamaica. 
WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 64,620 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
April 27-May 3 ............ 31,459 48 
Previous week ............ 52,525 50 
We MN Bese swons ceceehes 32,842 50 
Two years ago ............ 28,762 36 


The demand for cash wheat was lim- 
ited. Local mills purchased supplies, 
running from 11.6 to 12.5 per cent pro- 
tein, while outside mill interests bought 
fair amounts. Country offerings have 
been more liberal, owing to excellent 
prospects for the new crop. 

There was more activity in the demand 
for bran during the week. Shorts were 
somewhat of a drag on the market. Most 
of the feed that is being booked is for 
shipment in this territory, especially in 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. Prices, May 2, 
were as follows: bran, $24@25 ton, basis 
Kansas City; mill-run, $25@26; shorts, 
$26@27. 

Flour prices, basis 98-lb cottons, Kan- 
sas City basis: hard winter short patent 
$6.60@6.80 bbl, straight $6.10@6.30, 
clears $5.05@5.60. 

Receipts were 155 cars of wheat, 112 
cars corn and 10 cars oats for the week, 
compared with 175 cars wheat, 35 cars 
corn and 28 cars oats for the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. 

NOTES 

The senior class of the flour mill engi- 
neering division of the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College will be here the last 
of this week to visit and inspect Wichita 
flour mills. 

Wednesday. was “Boy’s Day in Indus- 
tries” of the Boy Week which was being 
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observed nationally last week, and 165 
boys i up to go through the Red 
Star mill. Other mills of Wichita were 
also visited. 

Andrew Smith, sales manager for the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., left last Satur- 
day for Jacksonville, Fla., to attend the 
convention of the Southeastern Bakers’ 
Association, which is to be held there 
May 5-8. He will visit trade in the 
East before returning. 

R. Ward Magill, of the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., C. B. Moore, of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co. and A. B. Anderson, 
of the Red Star Milling Co., have re- 
turned from the annual trade trip made 
by business men of Wichita to territory 
in Kansas and Oklahoma. They report 
crop conditions throughout the sections 
visited as excellent. 

W. A. Appelgate, formerly assistant 
sales manager for the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., is now in charge 
of the sales department of the Imperial 
Flour Mills Co. Mr. Appelgate is not 
a stranger to this part of the country, 
as he is a southwestern man, having been 
connected with mills at Caldwell and 
Wellington, Kansas. , 

Controlling interest in the Stevens- 
Scott Grain Co., one of the oldest firms 
operating on the Wichita Board of 
Trade, was sold to Hilbert Kaufman and 
William H. Smith last week, by A. S. 
Barr. Six country elevators at Aulne, 
Seward, Orsemus, Ransom, Healy and 
Leoti, Kansas, were in the deal. Both 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Kaufman have been 
interested in this firm. Mr. Smith left 
about five years ago to become associated 
with the Imperial Flour Mills Co. as vice 
president, which position he held until 
just recently. Mr. Kaufman has been 
out of the firm about two years. 


ATCHISON 


A slight change for the better early 
last week was followed by a very dull 
trade during the closing days. High 
wheat values, with a sick feed market, 
compelled millers to strengthen prices to 
a level unattractive to the average buyer. 

Bookings ran all the way from 20 to 
40 per cent of capacity, and the only 
pleasing feature was a little better flow 
of shipping directions. 

One plant ran full time but the other 
two operated at but half capacity, the 
total output for the week being 19,800 
bbls. 

Feed prices were much weaker; bran 
sold at $21 ton, and shorts at $23, basis 
Missouri River points. 

Flour values advanced accordingly, 


hard wheat short patent selling for $5.75 
@6 bbl, basis 98-lb cottons; 95 per cent 
straight grade sold at around 30c less. 
Soft wheat flours sold at $5.90@6.30 for 
short patent and $5.50@5.70 for straight 
grades. 


OMAHA 


The run of wheat to this market con- 
tinued very light last week, and prices 
of this cereal varied but little. Flour 
prices held firm. Millfeed weakened 
somewhat, and trading was limited on 
account of the small output of the mills. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 27-May 38..... 24,900 13,810 55 

Previous week ..... 24,900 19,575 78 

VORP GOO osicnccces 23,100 12,448 53 

Two years ago..... 18,900 15,460 81 
NOTES 


The Omaha Flour Mills Co. has opened 
a bakers’ division in charge of Ferd 
Plate, former manager of the Jay Burns 
Baking Co. 

Frank J. Taylor, president Omaha 
Grain Exchange, who was seriously in- 
jured in an automobile accident some 
time ago, was at his office May 3. 

Leicu Lestie. 





NEBRASKA COMPANY HAS 
FAITH IN CORN LANDS 


Omauna, Nes.—Woods Bros., Lincoln, 
have bought $1,000,000 worth of corn 
farm lands in the last six months. The 
company’s spokesman, George Woods, 
says in explanation: 

“In spite of the fact that in the last 
three years we have produced the largest 
crops of corn in the history of the coun- 
try (and that means the history of corn 
growing), there is today not a surplus 
ear of corn in the world. 

“These five states, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Illinois, Kansas, and Missouri, produce 
75 per cent of the world’s supply of 
corn, so that the crop is not subject to 
the market conditions that affect wheat, 
for instance, which is harvested in every 
month in the year in some country in 
the world. 

“The consumption of corn is increas- 
ing, the world over, faster than the con- 
sumption of any other kind of farm 
produce, while the supply remains neces- 
sarily limited for the most part to these 
five states. The Corn Products Co., for 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat 
milling products, by months. The figures for February are revised to include re- 
rts received since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These re- 
turns include only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more 


bbls of flour annually. 


The 1,060 mills reporting in March produced 84 per cent of the total wheat 
flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1921. The 1,115 mills report- 
ing in February produced 85 per cent of the flour reported in 1921. 


The wheat 


round averaged 278.7 lbs per bbl of flour in March, 278.8 lbs in 


February, 279.8 lbs in January, 278.7 lbs in December, 278.2 lbs in November, 277.6 
Ibs in October, 276.4 lbs in September, 274.9 lbs in August, 275.8 Ibs in July, 275.6 
Ibs in June, and 274.6 lbs in May. The offal reported amounted to 18 lbs per bu of 
wheat in March and February, 17.8 lbs in January, 18 lbs in December and Novem- 
ber, 17.9 lbs in October, 17.7 lbs in September, 17.5 lbs in August, 17.7 lbs in July 


and June, and 17.5 lbs in May. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 





Mills Wheat 


~ 
Wheat flour, 


Per ct. of 
capacity 


Daily 
wheat flour 


Production————., 
Wheat 


1923— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbis operated 
May seccccces ,08 36,210,276 7,911,862 635,329,571 683,649 44.5 
TORO ccccscsce 1,080 30,942,592 6,735,493 649,483,608 661,396 39.2 
TOI cccccccse 1,054 35,871,115 7,805,106 633,324,409 650,248 48 
August ....... 1,068 44,178,688 9,641,745 772,774,477 653,047 54.7 
September .... 1,069 44,969,038 9,759,968 796,325,380 665,362 62.1 
October ...... 1,069 60,810,445 10,982,508 908,310,889 655,756 62.0 
November .... 1,081 43,606,260 9,402,980 783,668,754 665,858 58.8 
December .... 1,094 37,798,639 8,136,669 678,575,867 660,623 49.3 

1924— 

January ...... 1,100 41,833,687 8,969,909 746,040,225 664,458 51.9 
February ..... 1,115 39,180,256 8,432,614 705,402,117 662,480 53.0 
March ....... 1,060 38,485,322 8,286,278 692,340,310 648,496 49.1 
STATEMENT FOR 985 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH 
Average Daily Per cent 
-——Production———,, Average lbs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 

1923— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
July ..... 35,468,658 7,719,211 625,825,369 275.7 17.6 635,536 48.6 
August .. 43,523,928 9,496,815 760,809,291 275.0 17.5 635,646 55.3 
September 44,057,609 9,562,742 781,023,382 276.4 17.7 635,291 62.7 
October... 49,679,689 10,740,317 887,877,384 277.5 17.9 634,616 62.7 
November. 42,288,220 9,124,691 759,539,088 278.1 18.0 635,684 59.8 
——— 36,826,246 7,929,185 661,136,979 278.7 18.0 634,560 50.0 

4— 
January... 40,253,397 8,636,484 716,114,891 279.7 17.8 634,123 52.4 
February. 37,696,254 8,117,287 677,973,771 2784 18.0 631,455 53.6 
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instance, is now operating tank lines on 
the ocean carrying sirups and corn prod- 
ucts to foreign countries that have 
learned to like and use them. 

“We are going to see dollar corn next 
winter, even if we don’t do a thing ex- 
cept sit and wait for it to come—and 
raise the corn.” 

Leicn Lesuie. 





SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR ALLIS-CHALMERS CO. 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Allis-Chalm- 
ers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has an- 
nounced the appointment of J. H. Flora 
as representative in charge of its south- 
ern office at 1104 Healy Building, At- 
lanta, Ga. Mr. Flora was connected 
with the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, for a number of years and 
has had a long experience in the milling 
and mill machinery business. At one 
time he was associated with the state ex- 
perimental station, Manhattan, Kansas, 
where he conducted experiments on 
grains of Kansas and of several other 
states. 

J. H. Wootrrimce. 





Average Export Prices 
Monthly average export prices of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn shipped from the 
United States, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


1924— Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
BN cewcsa vs $5.1 $1.06 $ .94 
February ..... 5.00 1.08 -91 
SORUREF .c.cee 5.02 1.08 .88 

1923— 

December .... 5.08 1,12 -85 
November .... 6.16 1.10 1.01 
October ...... 5.17 1.11 1.01 
September 5.03 1,12 95 
CO ae 5.15 1.09 -99 
SOF cccccccces 5.50 1,18 .99 
Se Ses 050000 5.65 1,24 -95 
eer 5.74 1,24 -90 
BE 69.60 660% 5.76 1.35 87 
ae 5.72 1.30 85 
February ..... 5.70 1,27 -85 
January ...... 6.75 1,28 82 
1922— 
December .... 6.60 1.24 .80 
November .... 6.47 1.23 81 
October ...... 5.27 1,18 -78 
September .... 5.47 1.17 71 
RUBE ccccces 5.85 1,26 .71 
SE Sieuwevens 5.90 1.31 .78 
ME ao:0:30%56 6.18 1.30 -71 
BE 26066 s0ees 6.07 1.39 -71 
BOOT coccccccs 6.05 1.37 .70 
DE evecvces 5.82 1.36 .70 
February ..... 5.35 1.25 -64 
January ...... 5.50 1.21 .63 
1921— 
December .... 5.57 1.21 -64 
November .... 6.00 1.18 -61 
October ...... 6.27 1.30 -60 
September .... 6.55 1.34 60 
RUBE sccccee 6.60 1.40 -64 
TUF scccccesss 7.05 1.50 -71 
SURO ccccveces 7.15 1.58 -74 
BROT cccccesces 7.04 1.60 -76 
BUTE coceresee 7.00 1.67 79 
March ...ccees 7.43 1.92 .88 
February ..... 8.37 2.00 85 
SORGRETT csvces 8.90 2.13 .96 
1920— 
December .... 10.70 2.37 1.09 
November .... 11.50 2.60 1.22 
October ...... 11.55 2.77 1.33 
September 12.23 2.90 1.55 
BRS sccesas 12.15 2.90 1.75 
ME eeeecences 11,05 2.96 1.81 
SUMO seesssees 11,42 2.92 1.96 
OO eres re 10.00 2.80 1.90 
BRTR cecvccsvee 11.15 2.55 1.70 
Mareh ......+. 11.35 2.39 1.60 
February ..... 11.15 2.43 1.56 
January ...... 11.18 2.43 1.47 
1919— 
December .... 10.88 2.42 1.50 
November .... 10.95 2.37 1.52 
October ...... 11.00 2.42 1.58 
September .... 11.00 2.40 1.78 
BES vccatar 11.056 2.43 1.75 
SOT cecccovere 11.08 2.40 1.95 
ME, 6045.6 0%2 11.05 2.10 1.81 
BEM Sevccevese 11.20 2.48 1.78 
BRO scccccecs 11.30 2.35 1.70 
BEOGGR ccsccece 11,15 2.35 1.55 
February ..... 11.30 2.40 1.57 
January ...... 10.90 2.47 1.53 


Yearly average export values of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn, in the calendar years 
1923, 1922, 1921 and 1920, and by fiscal 
years ended June 30: 

Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 

$5.40 $1.18 $ .87 

5.68 1.25 -70 


7.00 1.54 -72 
11.30 2.73 1.48 
5.12 1.11 93 
5.64 1,24 -80 
6.16 1.34 -65 
9.65 2.35 89 
11,11 2.50 1.65 
11.08 2.37 1.60 
11.19 2.36 1.83 
7.80 1.98 1,12 
5.69 1.24 -80 
5.86 1,28 ° 80 
4.60 -95 74 
4.66 -97 58 
4.63 -94 72 
4.87 -92 56 
5.26 1.02 69 
4.86 1,01 70 
4.60 -99 64 





*Calendar years. tNine months. 
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CHICAGO 

There was little change in the Chicago 
flour market last week. Prices were gen- 
erally held unchanged at firm levels, 
with a few mills advancing around 10c. 
According to most mill representatives 
and flour distributors, sales were scat- 
tered and small in volume. Buyers, they 
say, show no disposition to cover future 
requirements. 

Spring wheat flours were not very ac- 
tive, although an occasional sale was re- 
ported of fair volume. One broker 
claimed a sale of 3,000 bbls of a fancy 
short patent to a jobber, but this was 
of an old-established and well-known 
brand. Although jobbers have been com- 
plaining of a slow demand from the re- 
tail trade, they are ordering out flour 
against old contracts ey freely, and 
little complaint is heard of lack of ship- 
ping directions. 

Hard winters were much like springs. 
Occasional sales of fair volume were 
consummated, one of 2,500 bbls being 
taken by a jobber, but new business was 
of small proportions. Southwestern mills 
during recent weeks have held prices at 
very firm levels, and there is not the 
wide range on the same grade of flour 
that prevailed a month or so ago. These 
mills also are showing more disposition 
to turn down business rather than sell 
flour at a loss. 

A little activity was noticeable in soft 
winter flours. There was no general 
buying movement, but fair sales were re- 
ported to cake bakers and distributors. 
Cracker bakers have not been in the 
market to any extent for some weeks, 
and they are generally thought to have 
their needs covered. 

Clears were in quiet demand. Offer- 
ings appear much more plentiful, and 
some mills seem willing to grant conces- 
sions. The trade, however, has not tak- 
en hold in any volume, with only scat- 
tered purchases reported. Export in- 
quiry for clears was negligible. 

Interest in rye flour was less than for 
many weeks. Buyers apparently have 
their requirements covered, and seem 
satisfied to order out old contracts, as 
specifications are — in at a g 
rate. White was quoted at $3.70@3.85 
bbl, medium at $3.30@3.65, and dark at 
$3@3.25. 

Semolina and durum flour purchases 
last week were scattered and small in 
volume. Shipping directions also have 
slowed up a little. No. 2 semolina was 
quoted at 3%@S8%c lb, bulk, fancy 
durum patent 34%@3%c, No. 3 semolina 
3% @3%c, and fancy durum straight 3@ 
Sec. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.20@6.50 
bbl, standard patent $5.75@6.25, first 
clear $4.60@5, second clear $3.20@3.70; 
hard winter short patent $5.40@5.90, 95 
per cent patent $4.90@5.40, straight 
$4.80@5.25, first clear $4.25@4.70; soft 
winter short patent $5.15@5.50, standard 
patent $4.75@5.15, straight $4.65@5, first 
clear $4.30@A.60. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Fiour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

April 27-May 8..... 40,000 36,000 90 
Previous week ..... 40,000 34,000 85 
WOOP GOD oc cccescce 40,000 20,000 50 
Two years ago..... 40,000 23,000 68 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed was easier, and prices de- 
clined 50c@$l1. Demand has been ex- 
ceedingly quiet, and jobbers experi- 
enced difficulty in interesting the trade 
at the reduced levels. Buyers now look 
for still lower values, and are confining 
purchases to absolute necessities. Offer- 
ings from mills and jobbers are freer, 


but sales have been few in number. 
Country dealers are only taking on oc- 
casional single cars, and mixers seem to 
have covered their requirements in the 
main. 

Spring bran was quoted at $21.50@ 
22.50 ton, hard winter bran $23.75@ 
24.50, soft winter bran $24@25, standard 
middlings $22@23, flour middlings $25 
@28, red dog $31@36. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The increase over February of 4.2 per 
cent in total March output of 39 flour 
mills in the district covered by the Chi- 
cago Federal Reserve Bank, wheat flour 
registering a gain of 4.9 per cent, while 
other flour declined 2.1 per cent, was 
largely due to the fact that there was 
one more working day in March, in 
which month the operating ratio aver- 
aged 53.2 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 53.1 per cent in February. 
Total flour production at these mills 
gained 17.7 per cent over a year ago, 
when the operating ratio was 43.5 per 
cent, wheat flour showing an increase of 
21.7 per cent, and other flour a decline 
of 10.8 per cent. 

Stocks of flour on hand March 31 were 
5 = cent larger than at the end of 
February, and 5.6 per cent greater than 
on the corresponding date last year, but 
wheat stocks showed declines of 13 and 
6.6 per cent, respectively. 

March sales of flour increased 7.1 per 
cent in volume and 8.4 per cent in value 
over February, and comparison with 
the corresponding month a year ago 
showed an increase of 4 per cent in vol- 
ume, with little change in value. 


CASH WHEAT 


Cash wheat premium basis was about 
unchanged for the week. The market 
was fairly active, and my | | sales, 
totaling 605,000 bus, were the best in 
weeks. One house sold 250,000 bus red 
wheat for shipment to Toledo, and an- 
other report the sale of 150,000 bus 
hard winter wheat to Buffalo. It is also 
understood that 300,000 bus wheat have 
been chartered to go to Washburn- 
Crosby Co. at Buffalo, early this week. 
While the best demand came from out- 
side mills, local mills were also in the 
market, taking on fair quantities of red 
and hard winter. Most of this was 
bought out of store. Receipts totaled 
134 cars, against the same number the 
previous week, and 177 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 2@Ac 
over May, No. 2 red 1@2c over, No. 3 
red May price to le over; No. 1 hard 
2@9c over, No. 2 hard 2@8c over, No. 
3 hard May price to 5c over; No. 1 dark 
northern 15@28c over, No. 2 dark 12@ 
18c over, No. 1 northern 8@lI7c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.074@ 
1.09%, No. 2 red $1.064,@1.08%4, No. 3 
red $1.05% @1.06%; No. 1 hard $1.07% 
@1.14%, No. 2 hard $1.074@1.13%, No. 
3 hard $1.05%@1.10%; No. 1 dark 
northern $1.20%@1.28%, Now 2 dark 
$1.17%@1.23%, No. 1 northern $1.18% 
@1.22%. 

Daily closing prices of May, July and 
September wheat at Chicago: 





July Sept. 
$1.05 % $1.06% 
1.05 1.06% 
1.06% 1.06% 
1.05% 1.06% 
1.06% T.07% 
1.07% 1.08% 


COARSE GRAINS 


Local demand for cash corn last 
week only fair, but shipping sales to- 
taled 495,000 bus. Prices were steady. 
pe were 918 cars, compared with 
499 previous week, and 488 a year 
ago. No. 2 mixed was quoted at 78%c 
bu, No. 3 mixed 764%2@f7c, No. 4 mixed 
754ac; No. 2 yellow 79% @79%4c, No. 3 
yellow 76%@78c, No. 4 yellow 75%@ 


764%4c; No. 3 white 764%4@7ic, No. 4 
white 7544@75%c, No. 5 white 75c. 

Cash rye was rather quiet. Mills 
bought sparingly, as did other interests. 
Receipts totaled 25 cars, against 15 the 
week before, and 45 a year ago. No. 2 
was quoted at 654% @66%c bu. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Mills reported a slowing up in the 
call for corn goods last week. Buyers 
temporarily, it is thought, are ordering 
out s contracted for, and not dis- 
posed to make fresh purchases. Direc- 
tions on old orders are coming in at a 

rate. Corn flour was quoted at 
$2.05@2.07% per 100 lbs, white and yel- 
low granulated corn meal $1.95, white 
and yellow cream meal $1.95, pearl and 
granulated hominy $1.95, oatmeal $2.85, 
jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, 
$2.60 per 90-lb sack. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Linseed oil meal prices were easier, 
and showed a loss of 50c@$1 for the 
week. Meal was quoted on a basis of 
$39.50@40.50 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. There 
was no improvement in the call. Buy- 
ing was scattered, and in single car lots 
only. Mills in this territory are still 
maintaining a fair rate of capacity, al- 
though there have been temporary shut- 
downs due to lack of shipments of seed 
to arrive. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended May 3, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbis..... 224 348 130 167 
Wheat, bus.... 291 357 443 215 
Corn, bus...... 1,486 971 869 2,397 
Oats, bus...... 1,210 1,048 808 1,146 
Rye, bus....... 21 67 3 246 
Barley, bus.... 167 139 121 84 


NATIONAL FEDERATED FLOUR CLUBS 


The date for the annual meeting of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs, 
which will be held at Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been changed to Friday, June 20, accord- 
ing to an announcement received from 
President A. W. Mears. Headquarters 
will be at the Statler Hotel. All flour 
men planning to attend are urged to 
make their reservations as early as pos- 
sible with T. S. Banks, Dun Building, 
Buffalo. 
NOTES 

Thomas H. Hyslop, a miller of Ovid, 
Mich., called on the trade in this market 
last week. 


E. Palmer, of the Palmer Flour Co., 
Chicago, is visiting the Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., Mankato, Minn. 

The local rye flour production last 
week totaled 3,000 bbls, a gain of 1,200 
over the preceding week. 


C. E. Austin, manager State Mill & 
Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., visited in 
Chicago on his way back from an east- 
ern trip. 


D. D. Davis, secretary Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, called at the 
Chicago headquarters of his company 
last week. 


E. C. Weaver, of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, left May 2 on a 
business trip to Cleveland and other 
eastern points. 

A. G. Bemmels, sales manager Bald- 
win Flour Mills Co. Minneapolis, 
stopped in Chicago on his way to visit 
markets in the central states. 

John Reget, Jr., has enga in the 
flour brokerage business in Chicago, and 
has opened an office in the America 
Fore Building, 844 Rush Street. 

C. A. Godfrey, vice president Beaver 
Valley Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
was a recent visitor at the Chic: Office 
of the American Corn Millers’ Federa- 
tion. 


The many friends of L. J. Weitzman, 
Weitzman Milling Co., will be glad to 
hear that he is again in Chicago, having 
closed his Minneapolis office, and intends 
to locate in this city again. 

Stocks of flour in Chicago public 
warehouse, according to F. C. Sickinger, 
official flour inspector, were 27,500 bbls 
on May 1. This compares with 29,200 on 
April 1, and 32,500 on May 1, 1923. 

Sprague, Warner & Co., wholesale 
grocers, Chicago, are putting out whole 
wheat flour under their Richelieu brand, 
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in 2-Ib round tube cartons. They for- 
merly marketed this in 3-Ib square pack. 
ages. 

The superintendent of public servic 
of Cook County, iiincle, “ot 519 Cook 
County Court House, will open bids on 
May 14 for supplies of flour that may 
be required during the three months 
ginning June 1, 1924, 

A. J. Gardner, of the newly estal- 
lished brokerage concern in New York 
City, was in Chicago several days ast 
week and established local headquarters 
at 677 Continental & Commercial Bank 
Building. He returned to New York on 
April 30. 


The Chicago staff of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. gave an office party recently 
at the local headquarters. “Guy 4. 
Thomas, director, of Minneapolis, was 
present and gave a talk. The ev uing 
was spent in dancing, cards and 
entertainment. 

The H. Piper Co., large Chicago 
er, is putting out a new loaf unde 
brand Bamby bread. Large adve: 
ments are being run in the news) 
featuring the fact that it is baked 
pure creamery butter, and that no 
shortening is used. 

Lake shipments from Chicago |ast 
week were: 10,000 bbls flour, of ich 
7,000 went to Buffalo, 1,000 to Eric, ind 
2,000 to Fairport; 152,000 bus whe: to 
Buffalo; 421,000 bus corn, of which 30,- 
000 went to Buffalo, 51,000 to J). pot 
Harbor, and 140,000 to Collingwood 


T. W. Brophy, Jr., secretary |) A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, ac om- 
panied by Mrs. Brophy, will leave ay 
7 for St. Louis to attend the me. ing 
of the National Boy Scout Confer. ice 
as a delegate. Mr. Brophy has beer ne 
of the leaders in this movement in ° \ii- 
cago for 10 years. He says that re 
are over 600,000 boy scouts and ut 
280,000 business men in the U» ed 
States interested in the movement, 1d 
it has been hoped that the millers ill 
take more interest in this great wor 
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MILWAUKEE 


Virtually the only redeeming few ire 
of an otherwise dull and stagnated { ur 
market last week was a slight impr::e- 
ment in the number of shipping dir:c- 
tions received by the mills. The bet!:r- 
ment was only relative, for shipping - 
structions on old bookings are long 0: «''- 
due, and the operation of mills conti: 1s 
to be adversely affected by the un\ 
ingness of customers to order out fliuir 
against orders: 

The feed business is in such a st 
that no help to flour sales in proporti: 
ate mixed+cars was available. M 
quoted fancy city brands of hard sprii:- 
wheat patent on May 3 at $6.50@7 ! 
standard patent at $6.20@6.60, 
straight at $6@6.30, in 98-lb cot 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

The call for clear flour was limit: 
and even the fancier qualities were 
poor demand. Prices were largely no: 
nal. Fancy clear was quoted on Ma) 
at $5.25@5.50 bbl, first clear at $5@5 
and second clear at $3.50@4.25, in 98 » 
cottons. 

Due to the strengthened basis of ha! 
winter wheat in the cash market, mi’ s 
were adhering more closely to their « 
ing prices. Fancy brands of hard w 
ter patent were quoted on May 3 
$6.25@6.50 bbl, standard patent at $5 -> 
@6.20, straight at $5.45@5.85, and fir’ 
clear at $5.10@5.30, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in be 
rels, as reported to The Northweste: 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour P« 

capacity output of ac 

bbis bbis tivit 

April 27-May 3 .... 12,000 2,500 - 
Previous week ..... 12,000 2,500 2 
Zest Year .ccsecces 16,000 5,400 34 
Two years ago..... 16,000 5,000 3 
Three years ago.... 24,000 6,800 2 
Four years ago..... 24,000 11,000 4 
Five years ago..... 18,000 11,900 6 

MILLFEED 


Another spell of weakness has come t: 
afflict the millfeed market, and the leve 
of prices has sunk lower. The outdoo: 
feeding season is opening in the centra: 
states, and the dairy districts of Wiscon- 
sin and neighboring states are rapidly 
going to grass.. Bran and middlings now 
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stand at least $10 ton below a year ago. 
A flat reduction of $1.50 was made with- 
in the past week on bran, while standard 
middlings were $1.50@2 lower. Winter 
bran was nominally off $2@2.75. Flour 
middlings have also been affected to the 
extent of 50c, and red dog was almost 
entirely nominal without change. Hom- 
iny feed was hardly salable at the asking 
price of $30.50, and rye feed at a reduc- 
tion of $1 was a ~~ on the market. 
Reground oat feed has little or no 
standing as a factor, being almost value- 
less. Spot oil meal softened 50c, with 
deferred unchanged. 

Nominal prices on May 3: standard 
bran $21@21.50 ton, winter bran $23@ 
3.95, standard fine middlings $21.50@ 
22.95, flour middlings $25.50@26.50, red 
dog $31@33, rye feed $19@20, hominy 
feed $30.50, reground oat feed $9.50@10, 
old process oil meal $40@41, cottonseed 
meal $42@46, and gluten feed $31.90, in 
100-Ib sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


RYE FLOUR 


There was no perceptible change in 
conditions surrounding the rye flour 
market, either in prices or in the char- 
acter of business. Export inquiry was 
fair, but buyers were not willing to pay 
the prices asked by Wisconsin mills. 
Mills quoted pure white on May 3 at 
$3.95@4.10 bbl, straight at $3.80@3.90, 
pure dark at $3.65@3.75, and ordinary 
dark at $3.35@3.55, in 98-Ib cottons. 


CORN FLOUR 


Although it had been expected that 
eventually domestic and foreign con- 
sumers of corn cereals would become ac- 
customed to the peculiar — of 
the corn market as regards the disalign- 
ment of prices in comparison with other 
grains, no improvement in business was 
reported by corn mills. With hominy 
feed depressed, there is no longer an 
advantage in making concessions on the 
cereals, and buyers have backed away 
almost as a unit. Nominal asking prices 
on May 8, in car lots, 100-lb sacks, at 
mill: corn flour, $2.05@2.10, corn meal 
$2@2.05, corn grits $2.05@2.10. 

CASH GRAIN 

Spring plowing, seeding and planting 
are limiting the movement of grain 
from the farms, and receipts last week 
were very light. Demand was fair to 


Wheat closed unchanged. Receipts, 7 
cars; previous week, 10; last year, 25. 
Market weaker with futures, although 
offerings were light and all descriptions 
wanted. Hard winter basis advanced to 
5@10c over May price for No. 1. Spring 
and red winter unchanged. No. 1 dark 
northern 10@14c over Minneapolis May 
price, No. 1 red 2@4c over local May. 
No, 1 dark Dakota northern closed at 
$1.21@1.25, No. 2 $1.18@1.21, No. 3 $1.16 
@1.19; No. 1 hard winter $1.12@1.14, 
No. 2 $1.11@1.13, No. 3 $1.05@1.10; No. 
1 red winter $1.06@1.08, No. 2 $1.05@ 
1.07, No. 3 $1.08@1.06; No. 1 mixed 
$1.07@1.17, No. 2 $1.06@1.16, No. 3 $1.04 
@1.15. 

Rye closed unchanged. Receipts, 4 
cars; previous week, 8; last year, 25. 
Scant receipts were eagerly absorbed by 
shippers, and basis fractionally im- 
proved, No. 2 quotably 14c under July 
price. No. 1 closed at 65% @66c; No. 2, 
65%%c; No. 3 64@65c; No. 4, 61@63%c. 
To arrive: No. 2, 30 days, 66c. 

Corn closed %@lc lower. Receipts, 
81 cars; previous week, 100; last year, 
41. Offerings light, and demand 
from industries and _ shippers. h 
basis reduced, with yellow and white on 
a parity and discount on mixed lessened. 
No. 3 yellow closed at 764%@78c; No. 3 
white, 7644@78c; No. 3 mixed, 764@ 
17¥e. 

Oats closed unchanged. Receipts, 73 
cars; previous week, 132; last year, 154. 
Fair demand from shippers and local 
trade. Choice heavy scarce and wanted 
by cereal mills. Feed quiet. Cash basis 
easier. No. 3 white sold at 144c over 
May price, according to weight, closing 
at 48c. To arrive: No. 3 white, 30 days, 
47c. 

Barley closed 1@2c lower. Receipts, 
106 cars; previous week, 90; last year, 
118. Moderate offerings contain much 
inferior, which is slow. Malting readily 
salable. Considerable applied on yee 
vious sales daily. Choice to fancy, 46@ 
48-lb test, le at 90@91c; fair to 
good, test, 78@90c; light 
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weight, 38@42-lb test, 70@85c; feed and 
rejected, 70@80c. Iowa was quoted at 
79@80c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 75@ 
92c; Minnesota, 72@90c; Dakota, 70@ 
88c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending May 8, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


r-Receipts— -—Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 39,200 17,150 11,350 138,020 
Wheat, bus.. 9,800 35,000 100,900 62,950 
Corn, bus.... 119,880 60,680 283,905 399,350 
Oats, bus.... 160,600 338,800 436,750 340,775 
Barley, bus.. 169,600 186,440 69,300 35,640 
Rye, bus..... 5,660 35,375 2,710 44,990 
Feed, tons... $390 =. naee 6,739 8,142 

NOTES 


S. C. Northrop, sales manager Globe 
Milling Co., rye flour, Watertown, Wis., 
called on the Milwaukee trade and reg- 
istered on ’change last week. 


John F. Kern, senior partner in Kern 
& Manschot, flour brokers, 288 East 
Water Street, is back at his desk after 
an illness of nearly two weeks. 


Arthur G. Kneisler, of Kneisler Bros., 
operating the Bay elevator, and promi- 
nent in the Milwaukee feed trade, is on 
a business trip to New York and other 
eastern points. 


Charles Gruhle, of Manitowoc, August 
Kroehnke, of Cedarburg, and William 
F. Gadow, of Barton, were among Wis- 
consin millers who visited the Milwaukee 
market last week. 

The Algoma (Wis.) Farmers’ Co-Op- 
erative Co. has opened its new flour, 
feed and produce warehouse, 40x100, 
store 40x45, and four grain tanks, 16x72, 
all fireproof, which replace the buildings 
burned a year ago. The association has 
a membership of 264 active farmers. 
Its flour and feed account for 1923 was 
$30,408, with hay and grain $9,195 addi- 
tional. 

The Accola Coal & Feed Co., Prairie 
du Sac, Wis., has changed its name to 
Prairie du Sac Feed & Coal Co. An- 
drew Accola has sold his interest to E. 
J. Schoephorster, who in turn has sold 
his half interest in the Banner Mill & 
Feed Co. to Herman Zeitler, and with 
Conrad Schoephorster will assume the 
active ownership and management of the 
former Accola business. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered canceled a proposed increase 
of 416c per 100 lbs in the rate on grain 
and grain products from La Crosse, 
Wis., to Chicago, sought by the North 
Western, Milwaukee and Burlington 
lines. Schedules were filed to become 
effective Jan. 1, 1924, but after a hear- 
ing held Feb. 14, this year, suspension 
until May 30 was ordered. Now the can- 
cellation order has been ordered. 


The National Tea Co., operating a 
chain of retail groceries, has purchased 
the six-story warehouse at 276-286 Jack- 
son Street, Milwaukee, from the E. R. 
Godfrey & Sons Co., wholesale groceries, 
for $184,000. The Godfrey company will 
build an eight-story addition to its head- 
quarters building at Broadway and De- 
troit streets, bringing its entire busi- 
ness under one roof. The warehouse 
sold to the National Tea Co. has a front- 
age of 180 ft on Jackson Street, and 
extends to the Chicago-Milwaukee divi- 
sion tracks of the North Western road. 


L. E, Meyer. 





BILL IN HOUSE SIMILAR TO 
McNARY-HAUGEN MEASURE 


Wasuinctox, D. C.—A bill for the 
creation of a corporation to sell wheat 
along lines similar to the plan provided 
in the McNary-Haugen bill has in- 
troduced in the House by Representative 
Men, + of Wisconsin. Mr. Voigt, who 
has been leading the fight in the Huuse 
— committee on the McNary- 

—— bill, announced he would press 

ill as a substitute for the other 
measure, which he declares is unwork- 
able because of the wide field it attempts 
to cover. 

The Voigt bill calls for a 
corporation with a capital of 
as a the $200,000,000 capital scheme 
of t ee ee bi The cor- 
poration would buy all kinds of wheat 
until the price of No. 1 northern spring 
reached $1.65 at Minneapolis. 


ernment 


000,000, 


Grain purchased would be sold abroad, 
but if the price reached $1.70 the cor- 
poration would have authority to sell in 
the domestic market. A charge of 15 
per cent would be made by the corpora- 
tion against each bushel of wheat bought 
from the farmers, who would be reim- 
bursed, in the event a profit was made, 
by the gp in proportion to the 
amount left after deduction of losses 
on exports and expenses for handling 
the grain. Provision also is made for an 
embargo on wheat and wheat products, 
with the President authorized to de- 
clare emergencies during which wheat 
would be imported. 

Cartes C, Hart. 





BARNES POINTS OUT 
FALLACIES OF GRAIN 
EXPORT LEGISLATION 


Julius H. Barnes, former president 
of the United States Grain Corporation, 
commenting on the McNary-Haugen bill, 
says: 

“The House agricultural committee has 
done unusual service in stripping the 
McNary-Haugen proposal of false Bowne 
engendered in agricultural districts by 
substituting a cash reduction from pro- 

ed ratio price, for the unworkable 
and doubtful scrip as was originally pro- 
posed. Farmers can see now just how 
ineffective this plan will be in improv- 
ing farm prices. 

“Wheat raisers must realize that no 
reasonable price can make profitable a 
seven-bushel yield of wheat, as in North 
Dakota this year, while the Pennsyl- 
vania 25-bu yield is profitable today. 
The remedy lies in improved farm meth- 
ods with higher yield, in diversification 
and demanding from the Department of 
Agriculture practical service in showing 
him how to grow superior types of wheat, 
which today sell in Kansas City at $1.20 
bu and in Minneapolis at $1.30. 

“The peculiarly American system of 
futures trading on grain exchanges has 
facilitated home consumption of wheat 
at 10@80c above the foreign equivalent. 
If legislation and regulation should wise- 
ly encourage this trading device, Amer- 
ica could face an export surplus and yet 
for many months of the year maintain 
its home prices far above an export 
equivalent. 

“The average United States crop of 
wheat for the last 10 years is 870,000,000 
bus, July 1, and we may carry over un- 
sold 130,000,000 bus, wheat and flour, 
making the equivalent of 1,000,000,000 
possible bushels of wheat as of next 
year. Deduct 100,000,000 bus for seed 
and feed on the farm, against which no 
ratio price would apply, and of the re- 
maining 900,000,000 bus we would prob- 
ably consume at home 450,000,000, leaving 
a possible export surplus of 450,000,000 
bus. The price today of a Canadian 
wheat equal to a standard American 
quality is equivalent to 90c at Chicago. 
The MeNary ratio price at Chica or 
standard wheat, as proposed, would work 
out $1.50 per bu. 

“If government bon yt | did not 
frighten foreign buyers and did not un- 
dermine this 90c, there would be a pos- 
sible loss on forced export from the 
ratio price of 60c per bu. This is 30c 
per bu on the entire 900,000,000 bus of 
American wheat offered for sale. De- 
ducting this loss of 30c on all wheat mar- 
keted in America, plus 10c additional to 
cover expenses and margin of safety, 
and it leaves the probable price in cash 
to the farmer, Chica basis, at $1.10, 
Kansas City about $1.05, Minneapolis 
about $1.20. 

“In all these markets today high 
grade wheat is selling above these prices. 
It is sustained far above its export value 
by investment and price confidence, 
through futures trading, which holds w 
the higher American prices on whic 
home consumption proceeds month by 
month. Moreover, the farmer today can 
sell his crop for delivery next September 
in Chicago at $1.10, which apparently is 
as much as this McNa’ pee could 
promise him today, and this without ini- 
tiating government price interference, 
which the farmer, of all people, should 
avoid in this country, where 75 per cent 
ol. ® voters ees who have 
pe waves of resentment against 
the high cost of living, 
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“If this McNary plan could be set in 
motion at all, it would advance flour 
probably $2 per bbl to American con- 
sumers, in order that foreign consumers 
could buy their wheat supplies 60c 
cheaper than our home people, and with 
a very small and dubious gain to our 
own farmers. For this futile promise 
this McNary proposal would destroy the 
friendship of buying nations, and cause 
them to erect tariff and dumping barri- 
ers against us for years to come and dé- 
stroy a highly perfected marketing sys- 
tem which holds our prices far above ex- 
port parity for 10 months out of 12. 

“It is time the farmer realized this and 
terminated this eos before increased 
misgiving on the part of all business 
enterprises further undermines the home 
buying power which has recently record- 
ed lower prices in hogs, grain, dairy 
products and eggs, just as the European 
situation is becoming most promising for 
the restoration to him of the buying pow- 
er of 300,000,000 consumers there. 

“The real friends of the farmer, in 
Congress and out, are the men who see 
this economic futility in its true light, 
as the greatest menace to future farm 
prosperity in recent years. Only igno- 
rance or misrepresentation can repeat the 
broad statement that the American 
farmer today buys at protected prices 
and sells his products without tariff ben- 
efit. The truth is that the Atlantic sea- 
board today pays for American corn a 
price of full freight and full duty over 
Argentina, our nearest competitor. The 
truth is that American oats are selling 
there at full duty above Canadian oats. 
The truth is that American wheat in 
Minneapolis sells 20@S30c higher than the 
same quality across the Canadian border 
200 miles away. 

“Only certain areas of agriculture are 
in real distress today, and the farmer is 
solving this situation in his own intelli- 
gent and resourceful way. He is de- 
creasing his acreage of wheat and in- 
creasing his acreage of corn. He is 
shifting from single crop farming to im- 
proved yields by diversification. He is, 
by co-operative direction, raising the 
quality and standardizing grades, thus 
avoiding the losses of gluts and famine 
by intelligent knowledge of markets and 
supplies. 

“Let us devise remedies for r crop 
areas where distress exists, and stop un- 
dermining the credit and attraction of 
sound farming by picturing all agricul- 
ture as lacking resource and enterprise.” 





FARM AUTOS COST SIX 
TIMES FARM MACHINERY 


Evansvitte, Inp.—An interesting side 
light on the southern Indiana farmer is 
shown through an analysis of returns 
made to the county assessor of Vander- 
burgh County. An average of $1,060 in 
cash for each farmer is reported in the 
schedules. Automobiles valued in total 
at $472,141 are analyzed as being worth 
on the average $241. The total value of 
farm implements is placed at $88,803, 
with an average value of $108. The as- 
sessment of household effects shows in- 
dividual ownership of $147. 


W. W. Ross. 





Canada—Fliour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in March, 1924 
and 1923, in barrels: 


‘o— 1924 1923 
po err 31,226 25,034 
United Kingdom ........ 374,741 416,248 
Other countries .......... 991,843 779,660 





DE ascekbeescted sees 1,397,810 1,220,942 

Wheat exports in March, 1924 and 1923, 
in bushels: 

To— 1924 1923 
United States ............ 77,787 85,813 


7,555,170 4,099,358 
5,813,143 2,428,441 


United Kingdom 
Other countries 
WHEN ce Secw es cvoccevss 13,446,100 6,613,612 


Flour exports from Canada from Sept. 1 
to March 31, 1923-24 and 1922-23, in barrels: 


To— 1923-24 1922-23 








United States ........ 140,619 351,585 
United Kingdom ..... 2,709,474 3,173,135 
Other countries ....... 5,051,223 3,730,721 

WOtals cecvcscccccces 7,901,316 7,255,441 


Wheat exports from Canada from Sept. 1 
to March 31, 1923-24 and 1922-23, in bushels: 
1923-24 1922-23 
17,994,181 9,701,722 
134,104,524 134,344,188 
41,383,926 22,248,295 


193,482,631 166,294,208 


To— 
United States 
United Kingdom .... 
Other countries 
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ENGLAND 

Lonpon, April 16.—Interest in import- 
ed flour has been maintained fairly well, 
without any change in prices, but today 
nearly every Canadian mill represented 
in London reduced its prices to 32s 3d, 
c.i.f., for export patent. This concession 
to the trade on this side, instead of meet- 
ing some response, seemed to bring about 
an almost entire stoppage of outside in- 
quiry, buyers immediately jumping to 
the conclusion that the slight improve- 
ment in the value of sterling might be 
still further improved, and that by wait- 
ing they would be able to trade at still 
lower prices, forgetting that it was en- 
tirely owing to the improvement in ster- 
ling that the reduction was possible at all. 

Such, however, is the present mentality 
of buyers that any sign of weakness on 
the part of sellers seems to at once stop 
their interest, unless they actually have 
an outlet behind them, and even then they 
are inclined to wait, hoping to buy still 
lower. It is possible that the trading 
which has taken place recently may have 
been by buyers who are trying to antici- 
pate their bakers’ requirements, and they 
find now that the bakers are still inclined 
to hold off. 

The London Corn Circular writes as 
follows about the flour trade: “‘Pro- 
found tenebrosity’: was the expression 
used by Mr. Baldwin in the House of 
Commons recently to describe the dark- 
ness and obscurity attaching to the pres- 
ent government's housing bill, but the 
term will more suitably apply to the 
present conditions of the flour trade. 
Still more applicable was Mr. Asquith’s 
pronouncement, ‘inspissated gloom’; but 
even this term does not go far enough 
truthfully to portray the ugly situation 
which the miller’s traveller and the Mark 
Lane import trade has to face in com- 
mon. If such is the case, then the cau- 
tion shown by buyers today is to be ac- 
counted for.” 

FLOUR VALUES 

Canadian export patents have already 
been quoted as 32s 3d, c.i.f., for May 
seaboard, although some continued to ask 
32s Gd. Canadian top patents were also 
generally 3d lower at 34s 3d@35s 3d, 
c.f. 

Minneapolis low grades are unchanged 
at 27s 9d. Plate low grades are also un- 
changed at 26s for April, and 25s for 
May shipment. 

Australian flours on direct offer are 
reported at 32s@32s 6d for May-June 
shipment, with resellers for earlier ship- 
ment asking 33s. The spot value is 35s 
6d, ex-store. 

The official price for London milled 
straight run is unchanged at 37s, deliv- 
ered, but the actual taking price for the 
best quality straights would be 35s 6d, 
delivered, equal to about 3ls 6d, c.i.f. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour have been heavy dur- 
ing the past week, but the large propor- 
tion from Australia is particularly no- 
ticeable. The quantities, given in sacks 
of 280 lbs each, were: from the United 
States, Atlantic, 1,643; Canada, Atlantic, 
7,475; Australia, 13,955; Argentina, 7,- 
171; Continent, 204. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Another quiet week to report and, al- 
though the actual changes in price are 
small, the market tendency has been in 
favor of buyers. No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba, arriving, has sold at 44s 9d, April- 
May has realized 44s, and May-June and 
June-July are quoted at 44s. Australian 
wheat for April-May is offered at 46s 
3d. Choice white karachi for May-June 
shipment is offered at 44s 3d. Rosafe, 


63%4-lb, for April-May, is quoted at 42s 





9d. Baruso, 63%4-lb, afloat, offers at 
42s 9d. 
MILL OFFALS 


Trade shows some signs of improve- 
ment, and London millers are inclined to 
be rather firmer. Bran is now held at 
£7 ton and middlings at £7 10s, ex-mill. 
Plate pollards are steady and quoted as 
follows: passage parcels, £6 15s; March- 
April, £6 5s; April-May, £6 3s 9d; May- 
June, £6 2s 6d; June-July, £6 5s. Fancy 
Plate middlings are unchanged, and are 
offered afloat and for shipment at £8. 
Plate bran is offered at £6, c.i.f. 


OATMEALS 


There is no fresh feature to report as 
regards oatmeal. Traders report business 
as being very slack and dull, and there 
is no indication of any improvement in 
the near future. London millers still 
have a monopoly of the trade, and are 
competing against themselves. 


PARIS TAX ON VISITORS 


Although the proposed tax on visitors 
to France was vetoed by the French gov- 
ernment, the municipal council of Paris 
has decided to impose a tax on all for- 
eigners staying more than 48 hours in the 
city of Paris. In future a visitor to the 
gay city will have to obtain a “permis de 
sejour,” which will cost him 20 francs, 
but which will be valid for four months. 
Should he prolong his stay beyond this 
period he will have to exchange his per- 
mit for an identity card, which all for- 
eigners resident in Paris are required to 
secure. Hitherto the fee for this identity 
card has been 20 francs, but in future 
it will be 50 francs. 


DANISH SOCIALIST GOVERNMENT 


The government of still another coun- 
try of Europe has passed into the hands 
of the Socialists. On April 13 the elec- 
tions for the Danish Folkething, or par- 
liament, were held, and as a result the 
Conservative-Liberal party, which has 
been in power since 1920, was defeated 
at the polls by the Socialists, who gained 
seven additional seats and a largely in- 
creased percentage of the votes. Ac- 
cordingly the government resigned and 
the King of Denmark has invited the 
Socialist leader, M. Stauning, to form a 
new cabinet. This victory of the Social- 
ists was quite unexpected, but whether 
it is welcome or not to the Danish nation 
as a whole is another question. 


FASCISM IN ITALY 


In the recent Italian parliamentary 
elections the Fascists gained an over- 
whelming majority. They polled no less 
than 4,656,640 votes out of a total of 
6,861,005, and secured 374 seats, the vari- 
ous other parties securing only 161. It 
was a foregone conclusion that the 
Fascists would be returned to power, but 
the victory was far greater than antici- 
pated. There are now two sections in 
Fascism, the Nationalists and the Syndi- 
calists, the latter championing the work- 
ing man’s interests, but at present the 
Nationalist element appears to dominate 
in the new parliament. The list of Na- 
tionalist delegates includes 222 ex-soldiers 
decorated for valor and 80 disabled sol- 
diers. 

The real power in the land, of course, 
is Mussolini, who is virtually dictator. On 
the result of the elections being an- 
nounced he received immense ovations 
from the populace, and his progress from 
Milan to Rome was like that of a con- 
quering hero. He has instituted a spe- 
cial electoral law, whereby Italy is re- 
garded as one huge constituency. Each 
party submits a complete list of candi- 
dates, and the voting is not primarily for 
individual candidates, but for the list, be 
it Fascist, Democrat or Socialist. The 


winning party must secure two thirds of 
the votes, and as The Spectator states, 
in commenting on the subject, the whole 
scheme was conceived to keep the Fascists 
in power, but at the same time it has 
provided Italy with a strong government. 

The future of Fascism is often dis- 
cussed in the English newspapers, and 
there are some that think it will not out- 
live Mussolini. The theory is held in 
some quarters that, although Fascism 
stands for a higher and more unselfish 
ideal than Bolshevism, and may for a 
time give peace and unity at home, yet 
it must inevitably awaken the evil pas- 
sions that lead to war. In any case, it 
is one of the forms of democracy at pres- 
ent on trial in Europe and the outcome 
is on the laps of the gods. 


VISITORS 
S. J. L. Van der Lande, of Noury & 
Van der Lande, Buffalo, N. Y., called at 
the London office on April 15. He was 
on his way to spend a vacation at his 
home at Deventer, Holland, where his 
father and brothers are engaged in the 
milling business. He expects to return 
to the United States in about a month. 
C. H. G. Short, export sales manager 
for the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., returned to London a 
few days ago after an extended tour of 
the continental and United Kingdom 
markets. He expects to sail on the Em- 
press of Scotland for Quebec, April 26. 
William Fisher, of William Fisher & 
Co., San Francisco and New York, was 
in London this week and called at The 
Northwestern Miller office. 


DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP 
The firm of Reid & Giasgow, grain and 
flour importers, brokers and commission 
agents, of Liverpool, announce that the 
partnership existing between J. M. Reid 
and George Glasgow has been dissolved 
by mutual consent as from March 25. It 
further states that the affairs of the firm 
will be liquidated by J. M. Reid, who 
has commenced business on his own ac- 
count as a flour merchant and importer, 
under his own name, at 8 Brunswick 
Street, Liverpool. Robert J. Beeby, who 
has been connected with the old firm for 
several years and is well known in the 
flour trade, will be associated with Mr. 
Reid, and the business will be continued 
on the same lines as heretofore. 
The friends of Mr. Reid wish him suc- 
cess in his new enterprise. 


France Back in Wheat Market 

Liverroot, April 16.—In foreign wheat 
there was a decided spurt at the end of 
last week, owing to France coming into 
the market. That country has bought a 
fair number of Australian and Argen- 
tine cargoes, while the general purchases 
of continental countries make a good 
showing. Germany and Italy have also 
bought a fair quantity. Except for the 
continental demand, the market has been 
dull, and part of the advance has been 
lost, owing to the pressure to sell near at 
hand Manitobas. Supplies in sight keep 
large, although the total arrivals at our 
ports in the past week have been quite 
moderate. 

Manitoba grades are coming in faster 
than needed. Prices during the week 
are mostly 3d per qr dearer fo 3d lower. 

The home millers are very disinclined 
to make fresh purchases, as it appears 
that bakers are also keeping out of the 
market, in the hope of getting in at the 
bottom of a sharp decline. Such an at- 
titude is reasonable enough, in view of 
the large supplies in sight and heavy 
shipments, but it may well defeat its own 
— as seen On many occasions. 

f bakers will not buy flour, millers 
feel no disposition to bring in large 


quantities of wheat and, finally, «hen 
purchases can be no longer deferred 
there is a general stiffening of valu:., as 
the markets feel the effect of the |irger 
inquiry. There are already signs that 
bakers find it necessary to resume !)uy- 
ing, but so far this has had no eff. : on 
the demand for wheat, with the result 
that arrivals at our ports have slack«-ned. 


FLOUR 


There is a better general inquiry for 
home milled flour, many millers reporting 
satisfactory sales during the ek, 
There is also a moderate call for fo». ign 
flour, but stocks are very low, and }\° :ni- 
tobas, owing to cheaper first hand rs, 
are about Is per sack lower on the ». «k. 
First hand offers of export patent- ire 
32s 6d, c.i.f., April, and 32s 3d for © ‘uy, 
June and July. 


LOW GRADES 


Low grade flour is dull, and a ill 
parcel for April shipment was so!) at 
£10, c.i.f., by resellers, and for .\. ~il- 
May at £9 15s. First hand offers ‘or 
May-August shipment were made £9 
17s 6d, but buyers showed no intere- 


FEED 


The feeding cakes market has |. en 
very dull. Although English crus! ers 
have advanced the price for Env ish 
cakes 5s per ton, this has not brought ny 
buyers. No parcels of American lined 
cakes have been sold recently. First |} nd 
prices continue firm, but second |) nd 
sellers are willing to take £10 2s 6d ‘or 
May-August, £9 15s being buyers’ ideas. 
It is reported that 500 tons California 
48 per cent cottonseed meal sold at +10 
lis, c.i.f., Liverpool, for April-May 


CROP PROSPECTS 


There is confirmation of crop damize 
in Germany and deterioration in Fnv- 
land, but the (general outlook in impor! 
ing countries is fair. Russia is unce 
tain, but indications of spring seeding 
favorable. There is every prospect tli! 
present abundance will furnish large s\ 
plies to be carried forward to re-enfor« 
the next crop, but stocks of old whet 
will not make good really serious dami 
to an important crop. 


SCOTLAND 

Guascow, April 15.—The manner 
which Australia is increasing her he'd 
on the flour market in Scotland is exei 
plified in the big shipments which ha: 
been received and are due on the Cly::. 
Recently the Nestor landed about 48,0) 
sacks, and another ship, which will fir-t 
call at Liverpool, has a cargo of clo-c 
on 50,000. Importers dealing in A 
tralian flour say boats on this route 
making good time, and when this is tak: 
in conjunction with the fall in freig! 5 
to Australasia, the formidable nature 
the competition from this source of s' 
ply will be the better appreciated. 

The Australian freight rates have b« 
cut 10s, and now stand at only 2s 6d » 
ton above the prewar freight. Moreov: 
there is talk of a fleet of motor shi| 
being laid down for the Australian ser 
ice, and rumor has it that it is intende: 
that they will conduct a service fron 
Fremantle every 16 or 20 days. Th 
prospect of this new service is receivin: 
attention in importing circles; but a- 
there are two projects for the creation 0' 
motor ship lines, one of which has a 
ready had several boats completed, it i 
possible that there may be confusio! 
between the two. 

The Bank Line, which is the projec 
with ships already finished, has not s: 
far identified its enterprise specially wit! 
Australia. Its ships are intended to sai 
all the seas in the development of traffic 
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ough operations may be limited to a 
ae le extent because of difficulty 
in securing replenishment of oil sup- 
plies. It already is associated with China 
and Japan, an trading with Australia 
might well be part of its plans. If this 
develops, it is considered that American 
millers will have to face very severe com- 
petition in the future. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


Home millers are cutting prices in an 
effort to keep the advantage which they 
have enjoyed for a number of. veks. 
The continuance of severe weather for 
this season is helping them to this end. 
On April 15 we emerged from a second 
snowstorm within a week, and have had 
the fact to face that, instead of the snow 
bringing seasonal mildness in its train it 
was followed by a sharp frost, the record 
heing 14 degrees. This is a serious mat- 
‘e: for owners of live stock, who ex- 
pected to have good grass by this date 
on which to graze their cattle and horses. 

As a consequence of the lack of pas- 
ture, the market for feedingstuffs has 
kept firm, the high price of bran being 
maintained or merely shaded 5s per ton. 
There is still a good demand for it, and 
as the millers’ output of offal for the 
month is understood to be booked in ad- 
vance, they are able to cut flour prices 
with some effect. These are nominally 
Is per sack below those recently prevail- 
ing, viz., $1s, 38s and 35s, according to 
grade, but there is some shading in the 
quest for business. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 


The market has been so bad that it is 
believed that some importers have heen 
selling short. Canadian export patents 
are offered as low as 32s, and top grade 
Manitobas are 33s 6d@34s per sack. Ar- 
rivals are small, and there is great pres- 
sure to sell. Canadian winters are of- 
fered at 33s 6d@34s in jute bags, Ameri- 
can winters at 35@36s, Pacifics at 32s, 
and Australians at 32s@32s 2d for April 
and May shipment. On spot, Australians 
are selling at 32s 6d. Kansas flour has 
been offered at 33s, first half of May 
seaboard, but this is not considered good 
value in competition with Manitoban. 


ADJUSTING DIFFERENTIALS 
Glasgow has a special interest in the 
mission which has gone to Canada in con- 
nection with the Imperial Shipping Board 
to inquire into the question of adjusting 
differentials as between wheat and flour, 
in that Sir Halford J. Mackinder, for- 
merly a Unionist member of Parliament 
for one of Glasgow’s divisions, has been 
chosen as one of the delegates. He is a 
well-known geographer and a_ univer- 
sity professor. Since his defeat by a 
labor man in the general election of 1922, 
Sir Halford has been engaged on several 
government commissions, and his work 
has been marked by great thoroughness. 





IRELAND 

Betrast, April 12.—Trade remains un- 
satisfactory. Manitoba flours are espe- 
cially irregular, mill prices varying fully 
ls@1s 6d per sack for the same quality. 
There is a good deal of pressure to sell, 
even on the part of mills, and cables have 
been freely asking for business and want- 
ing to know the prospects. The home 
mills are complaining badly about the 
lack of trade, with the result that prices 
have been shaded again this week, and 
those mills making soft winters in com- 
petition with English and American 
flours are willing to accept equal to 33s, 
net, c.if., Belfast, and 34s 6d, Dublin. 

Importers are up against a stiff propo- 
sition, as not only have they to compete 
with the home mills but also with the 
English mills, which are very aggressive. 
Australian flours also have been pressed 
for sale by resellers in Belfast at 35s, 
full landed terms. 

American short patents are offered at 
34s 6d@3é6s, net, c.if., Belfast or Dub- 
lin; Manitoba export patents at 32s, Bel- 
fast, and 32s 6d, net, c.i.f., Dublin, for 
May shipment from the seaboard. So far 
as spot prices are concerned, importers 
are doing their best to get Is@ls 6d 
above these quotations, but they find dif- 
ficulty, owing to the want of demand. 

Minneapolis flours are mostly out of 
line. One particular brand mana to 
keep a certain amount of trade going at 
around 34s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, but 
others are wanting fully 6@9d sack more. 
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Canadian mills keep their flour on the 
market and are in competition all along 
the line, whereas the majority of Minne- 
apolis mills come into the market in fits 
and starts, and it cannot be expected 
that, if a mill loses its grip on the mar- 
ket for a time, buyers will immediately 
take hold of that particular flour again 
when the mill comes down to a competi- 
tive basis. 

OATMEAL 


Oatmeal probably is a little firmer for 
shipment, although there has been very 
little change on spot. Buyers are not 
operating ahead, being content to pick up 
any little lots on the quay or in store to 
keep them going. American and Cana- 
dian prices for rolled oats, April-May 
seaboard, are quoted as high as 42s per 
280 Ibs, net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin. 
Sellers on spot are holding at 41s for 
anything they have arriving. Pinhead 
and medium meal are firm at 41s and 
40s, respectively. 

Demand is good for the time of the 
year, the continued cold weather consid- 
erably helping the consumption; not only 
that, but home millers are not overbur- 
dened with stock and are still holding out 
for equal to 44@45s, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin. 

FEED 

Inquiry for mill offals is not so keen 
as a week ago. Best broad white bran 
is quoted at £12@£12 10s, net, c.if., 
Belfast or Dublin, and is very scarce. 
Ordinary white bran is £11@£11 10s in 
Dublin and the south of Ireland, and 
5@10s less in Belfast and the north. 

Feedingstuffs are dull, despite the fact 
that, owing to the cold weather, there is 
no growth of grass. Indian meal is quot- 
ed at £10 15s per ton, Belfast, and £11 
10s@£11 15s, Dublin, delivered. De- 
corticated cotton cakes are in fairly good 
demand at £14 per ton, Belfast, but in 
Dublin and the south as high as £15 is 
being made. Linseed cakes can be se- 
cured at £10 5s@£10 10s, net, c.if., 
Belfast or Dublin, for June-July ship- 
ment from the seaboard. 


HOLLAND 

AmsterpamM, April 14.—The weather 
continues most unseasonable and the 
temperature keeps considerably below 
normal; at night, frost is still registered 
regularly, and on some days snow again 
fell, altheugh it disappeared quickly. 
The same abnormal conditions are re- 
ported from central and northeastern 
Europe, so that field work is much re- 
tarded, while it is reported that the long 
and severe winter has caused damage to 
winter crops. In how far this will affect 
the final results cannot be ascertained for 
some time, but prospects are not so good 
as they were last year at the same date. 


MARKET CONDITIONS 


These circumstances, although ad- 
verse, have failed to lift the market from 
its despondent condition, and there seems 
a general indifference in respect to near 
business, which will hardly improve dur- 
ing the present week, with the Easter 
holidays in sight. 

The demand from Germany, i.e., from 
the occupied territory, which is supplied 
to a large extent from here, has dwin- 
dled to such small re that it 
scarcely makes itself felt. 

In fact it appears that various lots of 
flour destined to be reshipped across the 
border on arrival here and at Rotterdam 
are held back, in some instances on ac- 
count of a refusal of buyers to take u 
the documents, in other cases being left 
in the hands of importers who expected 
to dispose of this flour prior to arrival. 
There are still stored for account of 
Holland importers several shipments at 
Rhine dépéts which form an obstacle to 
fresh business in that direction. 

Local mills have no opportunity to 
work off any of their output across the 
border, and consequently they have be- 
come very pressing with their offers in 
the home market, with the result that 
American flour is being very badly 
neglected. 





IMPORTED FLOUR 

Some American millers, being desirous 
of keeping up their connection with this 
market, have reduced their offers, but 
others, who normally are able to secure 
their share of the business here, are so 
far above the parity of prices that it is 


difficult to understand how there can be 
so wide a difference in quotations. 

Of Manitoba flour there are some very 
enticing offers in the market for imme- 
diate p Reemmnar§ viz., fancy clears at $5.40 
per 220 lbs, c.i.f., Amsterdam-Rotterdam, 
and straight at $5.50. Such offers were 
much sought after a few months ago, but 
now fail to attract attention. 

Kansas straight flour is offered at 15.5 
florins, or $5.75, and is therefore out of 
line, but it is reported that one of the 
southern millers offered a limited quan- 
tity at $5.50, at which price some busi- 
ness was booked. On the whole, how- 
ever, there is little inclination to under- 
take business at the prices now asked by 
United States millers, and unless import- 
ers and home millers should succeed in 
finding an outlet across the border in 
order to make room for further imports, 
it does not seem probable that fresh busi- 
ness will be entertained for any appre- 
ciable quantities. 

Home milled flour is quoted at 15.75 
florins per 100 kilos, ex-mill, which should 
form the basis for foreign offers. 


SPAIN 

Barcetona, April 10.—The wheat mar- 
kets of Spain are totally inactive, owing 
to the fact that millers decline to accept 
the few offers that are made. There 
are no quotations to record, because 
there have been no transactions, but of- 
fers are made of first quality wheat at 
45 pesetas per 100 kilos (approximately 
$1.60 per bu), and medium grades a 
little less. Strong wheats from the dis- 
tricts of Aragon and Navarre are held 
still higher, offerings being around 50 
pesetas per 100 kilos (approximately 
$1.80 per bu). Naturally, there is no 
trading in these commodities at the 
prices millers are able to command at 
present for their products. 


HEAVY RAINFALL IN SPAIN 


There has been heavy rainfall through- 
out Spain, and many of the rivers have 
been overflowing their banks, In addi- 
tion to the considerable damage that 
has been done to the property of indi- 
viduals, there has been a good deal of 
injury to certain milling plants and to 
the hydroelectric plants that supply pow- 
er for others. ‘This has had the result 
of limiting the current offerings of flour 
but, owing to the fact that stocks ap- 
pear to be large, there was no effect of 
increasing market quotations. 


HIGH COST OF MANITOBAS 


In a recent letter of correspondence 
the writer gave the price of flour made 
from Manitoba wheat in Spanish mar- 
kets as 160@175 pesetas per 100 kilos. 
The editor of The Northwestern Miller, 
noting that, at current rates of exchange, 
this worked out at «approximately $17 
per bbl, questioned the figures. Strange 
as it may seem, however, they are cor- 
rect, In Spain, flour made from Mani- 
toba wheat is bought and sold at such 
prices, and today the quotation has risen 
even to a more astounding level. There 
are some millers who now ask as much 
as 200 etas per 100 kilos (approxi- 
mately .50 per bbl)! 

The explanation of this anomaly fol- 
lows.. Manitoba wheats have a large 
amount of gluten, whizh makes them 
much superior to the strong wheats 
grown in this country, in the districts of 
Ara and Navarre. The pastry mak- 
ers became accustomed, during the war, 
to the use of flour made from Manitoba 
wheats, and today they complain that 
they cannot work successfully with do- 
mestic wheats. They use, by preference, 
for making their doughs, a mixture of 
flour made frem native wheat with a 
small amount of Manitoba flour. 

At oz however, the importation 
of both flour and wheat is forbidden by 
the Spanish government, and there are 
only small stocks of Manitoba wheat re- 
maining within the country. These now 
amount only to a matter of tons, held 
in the port of Malaga. They are widely 
distributed among speculators, who hold 
them at exorbitant prices, well knowing 
that they have at their mercy the bakers 
who insist u Manitoba mixtures. 

A 20-car lot of Manitoba flour is now 
being offered for sale at 143 pesetas per 
100 kilos. I%. was manufactured from 
Minitoba wheat distributed from the 
stores in Malaga. It must be taken into 
account, however, that this wheat was in 
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bad condition, owing to poor storage. 
ag like most of the Spanish ports, 
is lacking in grain elevators, or proper 
facilities for storing grain, due to the 
fact that there is no regular and con- 
tinued importation of grain, and to the 
further fact that the intensification of 
grain production in Spain makes port 
elevators appear to be unnecessary. 
Naturally, the high price of Manitoba 
flour is but a momentary curiosity. If 
importation should be resumed, the price 
would instantly fall to a normal level. 
Even now, upon the mere proposal to 
resume importation to a certain degree, 
there is noted a prompt reaction in the 
price at which Manitoba can be bought. 
This species of profiteering has had 
one important and perhaps permanent 
result. The small buyers have been 
forced to turn to native products as a 
substitute for the fabulous Manitobas. 
Stocks of Manitoba wheat, while they 
were still in the hands of the govern- 
ment, which controlled their importation 
prior to complete cessation of buying 
abroad, were sold around 66 pesetas per 
100 kilos. This wheat was promptly 
cornered by speculators, and by the time 
it reached the mill it had soared to 100 
pesetas. Naturally, the mills will not 
sell flour made from such wheat at a 
price below cost of manufacture. The 
cost of Manitoba flour is more likely 
to go up, therefore, than down, until the 
small remaining stocks are consumed. 
Fepertco Montacup CAsTELLANo. 


NORWAY 

A correspondent in Christiania states 
that during 1924 the Norwegian Food 
Commission practically confined its pur- 
chases to Canadian flour, as prices from 
American mills were considerably out of 
line. A recent purchase, consisting of 
6,000 tons of Canadian flour, was made 
on a basis of f.o.b., Vancouver. The 
Norwegian government has arranged for 
the tonnage, and it is calculated that the 
flour will cost equivalent to $5.75 per 100 
kilos, cotton bags, c.i.f., Christiania. 
This flour is of a slightly higher grade 
than that usually purchased by the com- 
mission. It is also reported that the 
commission has purchased 9,000 tons of 
Canadian wheat for shipment via Van- 
couver. 

The correspondent further states that 
many people until recently were expect- 
ing the abolition of government control 
of wheat and flour, but indications at 
present point to a continuance of this 
monopoly. 





PORTO RICO 

San Juan, April 16.—The flour mar- 
ket continues very quiet, and there is 
little hope of improvement until June 
or July. 

Present quotations are as follows: first 
patent, $6.65 per bbl; first clear, $5.80 
per bbl; second clear, $2.40 per 100 lbs, 
—c.i.f., Porto Rico. 

It is difficult to interest flour buyers 
in present purchases, as every one has 
his eyes on the next crop. 

The corn meal market has improved 
considerably of late, and there have been 
heavy sales by mills. Prices were $2.35@ 
2.42% per 100 lbs. 

Scratch feed continues very dull, one 
of the deterrents being the large amount 
of corn that has been imported from 
Santo Domingo. Prices range $2.10@2.30 
per 100 lbs. 

NOTES 

Mr. Townsend, travelling representa- 
tive of the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., has returned from a trip to St. 
Thomas, and expects to sail for Cuba 
soon. 

F. Torrecilla, of the firm of F. Torre- 
cilla & Co., San Juan, died in Spain a 
few weeks a The Torrecilla company 
represents the Excelsior Flour Mills, 
Marysville, Kansas. 

Spring wheat flour has had a good year 
in this market. Last year Kansas flour 
was the predominating commodity, but 
Minnesota flour now finds a steady mar- 
ket here in considerable volume. 

Fernanpo Moret. 





Brazil has reduced its tariff on wheat 
and wheat flour 40 per cent, and the 
government is authorized to acquire 
foodstuffs abroad in an effort to relieve 
the high cost of living. 
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GROWTH week. The change went into effect on Mr. Page was formerly secretary-treas- with prices at a fair level, with s: 


The figures showing exports of flour 
from Canada in March, as already given 
in this correspondence, maintained the 
high level of improvement over previous 
years that Canadian millers have come 
to expect. The actual quantity cleared 
from customs ports was 1,397,810 bbls, 
as against 1,091,942 in February and 
1,220,942 in March, 1923. 

As March is the end of the Canadian 
fiscal year, the figures for a 12-month 
period are also now available, the actual 
quantity being 11,714,929 bbls, compared 
with 10,227,060 to the end of March, 
1923, an increase of almost 1,500,000 
bbls. The 1924 figures exceed those of 
the best of the war years. 

When analyzed by countries it is found 
that the British Empire as a whole is 
buying Canadian flour in_ increasing 
quantities, though Great Britain herself 
is not at present showing any increase. 
Australia and New Zealand are the only 
important parts that do not buy Cana- 
dian flour. Of the non-British countries 
Germany is the biggest customer, with 
China a good second. Holland is third 
and Norway a close fourth. 


TORONTO 

In all domestic markets east of the 
lakes there was a fair demand for spring 
wheat flour last week. The upward ten- 
dency of wheat brought in orders every 
day. Buyers had more confidence in 
prices. Sales to the maritime provinces 
were not as steady in volume as those 
to Ontario points, but there was an all 
around improvement in the outlook at 
the end of the week. Prices for stand- 
ard brands of springs did not change. 
Quotations, May 3: top patents $6 bbl, 
seconds $5.50 and first clears $5.30, in 
98-lb jute bags, in mixed or car lots, 
delivered, Ontario points, less 10c bbl 
for spot cash. 

Ontario soft winters were hardly men- 
tioned here last week. Individual mills 
may have sold odd cars, but the market 
seemed dead. No change was made in 
prices. Good quality 90 per cent winter 
patents sold at $4.55 bbl, in secondhand 
jute bags, delivered basis, and bulk lots, 
in buyers’ bags, at $4.40, delivered. 

The week was an active one in the ex- 
porting trade. Firmer wheat stimulat- 
ed buying for United Kingdom and con- 
tinental Europe, and on some days quite 
a lot of spring wheat flour was sold. 
Mills held firmly to their prices, and 
made money by doing so. At times 
buyers wasted money on cables to say 
that others were selling lower, but this 
hoary old dodge did not work, as mills 
were not allowing buyers to make their 
prices. On Friday, prices for export 
followed wheat upward to the equiva- 
lent of 10c bbl. In the meantime most 
mills had become well sold up for the 
month of May, partly sold for June and 
forward bookings: reached into August. 

At the close of the week export pat- 
ent springs were selling to London and 
Liverpool at 32s 3d per 280 lbs, and to 
Glasgow at 32s 6d, in 140-lb jutes, c.i.f. 
terms, seven-day drafts, May seaboard 
loading, while June-July prices to Lon- 
don and Liverpool were 3d higher, owing 
to an advance of Ic per 100 lbs in ocean 
freights. Other United Kingdom ports 
were on the same basis, but varied ac- 
cording to ocean freights. Continental 
Europe was at the same time paying rel- 
atively better prices. 

Ontario soft winters for export were 
nominally at 34s, in cotton, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow, May seaboard. 


MILLFEED 


In the face of a good demand all the 
commercial milling companies reduced 
their prices for millfeed $1 ton last 


April 29. A better demand for flour, 
with consequent larger output of feed, 
caused the change. Feed sold freely 
throughout the week, and there were no 
reports of accumulated stocks anywhere. 
Domestic markets absorbed all offerings. 
On May 8 bran was selling at $25 ton, 
shorts $27, middlings $33 and feed flour 
$39@41, in bags, mixed cars, delivered, 
Ontario points. 
WHEAT 


Ontario mills bought their wheat at 
Bay ports last week, following the open- 
ing of navigation. A good deal was 
booked on the rising movement of Win- 
nipeg prices. Prices on May 3 were 
2%c bu higher than on the previous Sat- 
urday. No. 1 northern was quoted at 
$1.08% bu, on track, Bay ports, with 
other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario farmers were busy in their 
fields, and deliveries of wheat became 
smaller than ever. Mills paid $1 bu or 
more for wagon lots of No. 2 red or 
white soft winters, and 2@S8c over for 
cars. 

CEREALS 

Competition in this line was so severe 
that there was considerable price — 
to get business, and millers complaine 
that it was impossible to make profits. 
Prices for standard brands held at fig- 
ures of previous week. Rolled oats sold 
at $5 bbl, and $5.20, according to qual- 
ity, per 180 lbs, in 90-lb jutes, mixed 
cars, delivered, Ontario points; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. Straight cars 20c under these 
prices. 

For export, mills were asking 38s per 
280 lbs for rolled oats, in cotton, and 
36s for oatmeal, in jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, 
less usual commission. 

Reground oat hulls were quoted at 
$14 ton, delivered, Montreal, and at $15, 
Boston, New York or Philadelphia, duty 
paid. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Business was good. Western oats 
were 1c bu higher than in the previous 
week, and American corn 1%c lower. 
On May 3, No. 3 Canadian western oats 
were quoted at 42\%4c bu, track, Bay 
ports; No. 9 white Ontario oats 39@4lc, 
country points; Ontario barley, 65@70c; 
No. 2 American yellow corn, 92c, United 
States funds, delivered, Toronto; stand- 
ard screenings, $21@21.50 ton, in bulk, 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean shipping companies have noti- 
fied Canadian flour mills that rates to 
London and Liverpool for June and suc- 
ceeding months will be le per 100 lbs 
higher. This coincides with opening of 
navigation on the St. Lawrence. Mills 
feel rather annoyed that the equaliza- 
tion of rates to London and Glasgow 
should have taken the form of “an ad- 
vance in the London and Liverpool rates 
instead of a decline in the Glasgow rate. 
However, these three points will all take 
the 2lc rate after June 1. For opening 
of navigation the quotation was 20c 
from Montreal to London or Liverpool. 
Other quotations: Liverpool, London and 
Glasgow from Montreal or New York 2Ic 
per 100 lbs, for June space; Hull, Bel- 
fast, Dublin, Bristol, Avonmouth and 
Leith 22c, Dundee 238c; Aberdeen from 
New York 28c, Hamburg 18c, and Rot- 
terdam and Amsterdam 2ic. 


NEW MANAGEMENT 

J. J. Page, whose appointment to the 
eral management of the Western 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. was an- 
nounced by telegraph in The Northwest- 
ern Miller April 30, assumed his new 
duties on May 1. As already stated, 


urer of this company. He has been in 
the company’s service for a number of 
years, and has an excellent all-round 
knowledge of the business. Mr. Page 
has the will of a wide circle of 
friends in the trade, and will undoubted- 
ly make a success of his new work. 


A PRIZE WINNER 


The Canadian Flour Export Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, was advised by letter last week 
that, at the Glasgow exhibition, bread 
baked with its spring wheat export pat- 
ent Aviator had won the first prize and 
two silver medals in the annual open 
competition of the baking trade of 
Scotland. John Henderson was the suc- 
cessful baker. 


NOTES 


R. J. Megaw, Goderich, Ont., a direc- 
tor of the Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Midland, visited Toronto last Tuesday. 


L, T. Bowen, secretary-treasurer and 
one of the principal stockholders in the 
Kemptville (Ont.) Milling Co., died on 
April 30. He was 88 years of age. 

J. E. Macfarlane, retiring general 
manager Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., was presented last Thursday 
evening with a sterling silver tea service 
by the officers and employees of the com- 
pany. 

Canadian mills have again reduced 
their prices for bran and shorts for 
shipment to the United States. The new 
basis is $16 ton for either product, in 
bags, f.o.b., Fort William, It is to be 
remembered that bran and shorts for 
shipment to the United States are not 
the same products as are used in the 
domestic markets of this country. Mill- 
run of screenings is always included in 
millfeed for American points. 





WINNIPEG 

With the opening up of spring, and 
the beginning of seeding operations, 
there was a brighter feeling throughout 
the flour trade last week, although actual 
sales for domestic consumption were 
still’ inconsiderable. Export demand 
showed signs of increased activity, and 
millers reported the receipt of sufficient 
new business to keep them busy through- 
out May. This business came through 
the usual United Kingdom channels. 
The call for flour from oriental markets 
was a little less active. On May 2, 
millers reported an advance in flour 
prices of 20c bbl. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 
patent springs were quoted May 3 at 
$6.10 bbl, jute, seconds at $5.50, and 
first clears at $5.10, Fort William basis, 
sight draft; cotton, 25c over this basis. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta were 10c un- 
der Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 
10@30c over. Bakers purchasing their 
requirements in jute got special prices. 


MILLFEED 


No change was made in the domestic 
prices for bran and shorts. Demand 
for these commodities was fairly light, 
a considerable quantity of the western 
output being sold in other markets. 
Quotations on May 3: at points in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, bran 
and shorts $20 ton, in mixed cars with 
flour; interior British Columbia points, 
$24; Pacific Coast points, $25. 

WHEAT 

There was a much stronger tone in 
this market throughout the week, and 
prices made several advances. Shippers 
and exporters showed no interest in the 
future positions, and transactions were 
nearly all confined to spot trade. The 


tonnage situation was reported steady, 


chance of their going lower. Offeri:, 
were free, and the volume of gen¢y.! 
trading in cash wheat was good. Pri-vs 
for No. 1 northern, in store, Fort \\ j}- 
liam: 

o——Futures 


Cash May J 
Apel BB cccccoce $ .99% $ .99% $1 
BBE BO ccccvcce -99 -99% 1 
MBO BO cscccces -99 99% 1 % 
Bee 8 cwecccces 1.01% 1.01% 1 
meee OD ocevevece 1.02% 1.02% 1 
Way 8 ccccsence 1.02% 1.02% 1.( 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg (or 
the seven days ending May 1 avera..d 
266 cars per day, compared with 158 |r 
the previous seven days, and 432 for 
corresponding period in 1923. 


OATMEAL 


There was no feature in this mar 
Sales were normal for the time of y: 
and prices were unchanged. Quotat 
on May 3: rolled oats in 80-lb bags $° 
and oatmeal in 98-lb bags $2.90, d 
ered to the trade. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Much more activity was displayed 
the cash market last week than for s: 
time. There was an excellent dem 
for oats, all grades except No. 2 ly 
wanted. Offerings were light. Ex; 
demand was good. Barley was acti 
with prices fractionally higher. Rye 
not show much activity, except in | 
lower grades, but these were readily 
able. All offerings of flaxseed w: 
taken by domestic and United Sta 
buyers. Quotations on May 3: No 
Canadian western oats, 385¢c bu; barlc., 
63c; rye, 65c; flaxseed, $2.14%. 


NOTES 


A dispatch from Port Arthur, On! 
May 1, stated that fire caused $3,() 
damage to the transformer room of t! 
Gillespie elevator at that point. 


The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Lt., r 
ceived word last week from its represe! 
tative at Winkler, Man., to the effec: 
that early sown wheat in that distri: 
was already showing above the groun 


T. Reynolds, of the Quaker Oats Co 
Saskatoon, Sask., George Carter, Robi: 
Hood Mills, Moose Jaw, Sask., and \ 
J. McMillan, Robin Hood Mills, Ca! 
gary, Alta., were in Winnipeg last wee 


It is reported from Palmer, Sask., tha' 
the Warner elevator and about 1,50 
bus wheat burned May 2. Damage i 
estimated at $12,000. Two adjacent ele 
vators were threatened, but escape! 
harm. 


An order-in-council has been passe 
by the Manitoba government, approvin;: 
the sale or further leasing of the 12 
grain elevators owned by the province 
The elevators have been leased fo 
three years by the United Grain Grow 
ers, Ltd., and the agreement expir¢ 
Aug. 31 next. 

Immigration officials at Winnipes 
state that, since April 1, no less than 
1,746 laborers have been placed on west- 
ern farms. It is expected that, owing 
to agricultural conditions in the United 
States, the movement across the interna- 
tional border will this year prove one 
of the biggest on record. 

The Manitoba wheat pool directors are 
confident that the required quota of 
750,000 acres will soon be reached. Ap- 
proximately 703,500 have already been 
contracted for. The original objective 
was 1,000,000 acres, but owing to the re- 
duced acreage being sown to wheat in 
this province, a lower figure was set. 

Partly on account of the lateness of 
the season, and also owing to the satis- 
factory prices obtaining for flaxseed, a 
considerably increased acreage will be 
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sown to this grain this season in Mani- 
toba, especially in the southern portion 
of the province. It is also expected that 
kota wheat will be extensively tried out 
in many parts. 

\ Winnipeg report states that Carter- 
Halls-Aldinger & contractors of 
this city, have been awarded the con- 
tract for the construction of a 500,000- 
bu elevator for the Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd., at Moose Jaw, Sask. The new 
elevator will increase the storage capac- 
ity of this plant to 900,000 bus, and 

ill cost $150,000. 

It is estimated that by the end of the 

first week of May more than 40,000,000 
us grain will have been shipped from 
the Head of the Lakes to eastern ports. 
train stocks at Fort William-Port Ar- 
hur last season attained a record of 
ver 64,000,000 bus. The heavy ship- 
nents of the past week have created 
space for large quantities of wheat 
which have been lying in cars awaiting 
torage. 

A meeting of millers was held at Re- 
vina, Sask., April 24, at which was dis- 
cussed the forming of an association for 
he co-operative selling of blended flour. 
Ihe smaller mills of western Canada are 
inxious to investigate the possibilities of 
. method which would enable them to 
enter the export flour business on a co- 
operative basis, and the meeting at Re- 
gina, while of a preliminary nature, is 
looked upon as being a step in the right 
direction. 

The royal grain inquiry commission, 
upon the resumption of its hearings in 
Winnipeg last week, listened to the evi- 
dence submitted by Aaron Sapiro, Cali- 
fornia co-operative marketing expert. 
This brought to light nothing that had 
not been made familiar to Canadians in 
the course of Mr. Sapiro’s numerous 
wheat pool campaign speeches in this 
country. On Wednesday the commis- 
sion adjourned until May 15, when in- 
vestigation of relevant matters at Van- 
couver, B. C., will be proceeded with. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

The improved demand for spring 
wheat flour which arose with the re- 
opening of navigation has continued, and 
millers generally report a very fair busi- 
ness with the United Kingdom. Fur- 
ther sales of round lots have been made 
to the Continent for May delivery, and 
it is declared that eastern agents of 
oriental importers have been in the mar- 
ket for an unusual amount of flour. 

In this connection it is declared here 
that Canadian spring wheat flour is mak- 
ing considerable inroads on the market 
worked up by United States millers in 
the Orient, and some effort is being put 
forth to extend the present a 

Export bids last week showed ~— 
price improvement, perhaps because do- 
mestic and country demand was light. 
Prices, however, continued steady, with 
car lots of first patents at $6 bbl, second 
patents at $5.50 and strong bakers at 
$5.30, in jute bags, ex-track, less 10c off 
for spot cash. 

Winter wheat flour trade was dull, 
but offerings on spot and from Ontario 
millers continued light, and prices 
ranged steady, with choice grades in car 
lots quoted at $4.80@4.90 bbl in second- 
hand jute bags, ex-track, while broken 
lots sold at $5.30@5.40. Winter wheat 
patents brought $5.55@5.65 in new cot- 
ton bags, ex-store. 

Heaviness featured the millfeed mar- 


_ket, and even at lower prices there was 


no noticeable increase in demand. Car 
lots of Manitoba bran were quoted at 
$25.25 ton, shorts at $27.25 and mid- 
dlings at $33.25, ex-track, less 25c ton 
for spot cash. 

Trade in rolled oats was quiet, with 
prices practically unchanged at $2.80@ 
2.90 per 90-lb bag, delivered to the trade. 


NOTES 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co, Ltd. has 
sailed for Liverpool. 

Several of the larger Canadian mills 
will exhibit at the Dutch International 
Bakery Exhibition, May 28-June 15. 

James Carruthers, dean of Canadian 
exporters, has come out strongly against 
the Hudson Bay route as a grain outlet, 
and advocates developing of the port of 
Vancouver for grain handling. 
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A number of large retail grocers of 
London, Eng., have undertaken to make 
special ~~ ays of Canadian top pat- 
ent flours throughout the summer. 

General F. S. Meighen, president Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., brought 
from England a handsome piece of ster- 
ling plate presented to his regiment, the 
Grenadier Guards, by H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, who is honorary colonel 
of the regiment. 

The movement of grain from _ the 
Great Lakes is in full swing, and pros- 
pects promise an unprecedented tonnage 
of ocean bottoms to carry it oversea 
this season. M. P. Fennell, former gen- 
eral manager of the port, has been over- 
sea for six weeks interesting European 
importers in the St. Lawrence route. 

A, E. Perks. 


VANCOUVER 
Domestic flour business for April was, 
for the most part, disappointing. Dur- 





were not so plentiful as during March 
and early April, due to the fact that a 
large number of the mills are now run- 
ning very short hours. Mills will not 
sell straight cars of millfeeds unless ac- 
companied by a good-sized flour ‘order. 
Feed flour was moving very slowly at 
$2.90@3 bbl. 


OATS 


No. 2 Canadian western oats, May 
shipment to Vancouver, for export, sold 
at 1@1%4c over Winnipeg May. There 
was no export demand for the lower 
grades. The United Kingdom bought 
No. 2 Canadian western for May and 
early June shipment from Vancouver. 
Sales were made of sacked recleaned 
No. 2 Canadian western oats to New 
Zealand. A considerable volume of this 
business was worked, and would doubt- 
less have been much larger had it not 
been for the very limited amount of 
liner space available. Domestic demand 
was very light. Extra No. 1 feed oats 


J. E. Macfarlane, Who Recently Resigned from the General Management of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


ing the spring months of last year there 
was considerable activity in domestic de- 
mand, and millers had hoped for a simi- 
lar condition this spring. Prices have 
remained quite steady, and there have 
been no reports of price cutting. 

Bakers have been buying from hand 
to mouth, and are looking for a soft 
spot in the market on which to book 
their requirements for the remainder of 
the summer. 

Export business continues very quiet. 
Large shipments of flour, purchased 
early in the paste are going forward to 
oriental markets, and these are more 
than sufficient to take care of all needs 
in that market. Inquiries from the 
Orient are very scarce, and no new sales 
have been reported. 

Small sales have been made to the 
United Kingdom, and inquiry for early 
shipment is fairly active, but the scar- 
city of early space at reasonable rates 
of freight has proved an unexpected 
handicap to millers and prevented them 
from taking on considerable business 
that has been offering. 


MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts were quoted at $25 
ton, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. These feeds 


sold at $25@25.50 ton, f.o.b., cars, Van- 
couver, and No. 1 feed oats at $1 less. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


May space to the United Kingdom and 
the Continent was quoted at 35s per ton 
for wheat and 40s for flour. June quo- 
tations were 2s 6d less on each com- 
modity. 

Steamship lines have recently been 
asking 5s per ton higher freight rate on 
flour than on wheat to United Kingdom 
and continental ports. The volume of 
flour business with the United Kingdom 
for the past year has been too small to 
permit of full steamers being char- 
tered, and without competition from 
tramp steamers the regular liners have 
been able and willing to gouge this 
extra 5s out of flour shippers. 


WHEAT 


No. 1 northern wheat for May ship- 
ment to Vancouver has been selling at 
2@2%c over Winnipeg May, and No. 2 
northern for immediate shipment at 1c 
under May. A short interest in No. 3 
northern for last half of April deliver 
in Vancouver was responsible for bid- 
ding the — of this grade up to 2%4c 

r Winnipeg May. There has been 
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very little demand for this grade for the 
past few days, and the best bid obtain- 
able was 5c under May. The export de- 
mand for Nos. 4, 5 and 6 wheat has 
completely disappeared. Some sample 
shipments of smutty Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
northern, also rejected wheat, have been 
made recently, which have pretty well 
cleaned up the local stocks of these off 
rades. 

Oriental buyers have shown no in- 
terest in wheat for several weeks. The 
United Kingdom and the Continent have 
been buying for May and early June 
shipment from Vancouver, but offers for 
late June and July shipment bring no 
response. 

NOTES 

W. M. Rait, manager Pioneer Grain 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, was a recent visitor 
in Vancouver. 

Robert McKee, managing director of 
the Canadian Grain Export Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, is on a three months’ trip 
to Europe. 

On May 1 the Canadian National Rail- 
ways had 1,665 cars of grain en route 
to Vancouver, and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway 637. 

Grain shipments from Vancouver for 
April were 6,465,910 bus in bulk and 
92,682 bus sacked; total shipments, Sep- 
we 1, 1923, to April 30, 43,090,979 
us. 


Stocks of grain in Vancouver Harbor 
Commissioners’ Elevators on May 1: No. 
1 hard, 1,688 bus; No. 1 northern, 743,- 
338; No. 2 northern, 176,294; No. 3 
northern, 67,530; No. 4, 311,245; No. 5, 
61,139. 


Press reports from Ottawa state that 
C. D. Howe & Co., elevator engineers, 
Port Arthur, have secured a contract 
from James Richardson & Sons, Kings- 
ton, Ont., for the erection of a 1,000,000- 
bu elevator on the Fraser River at New 
Westminster, B. C. 


George Coblentz, of Dreyfus & Co., 
Paris, is in Vancouver, and expects to 
spend the next few months here. Drey- 
fus & Co. used the port of Vancouver 
extensively this year for wheat exports, 
and Mr. Coblentz is looking into the 
prospects of future business. 

George Bingham, New York manager 
of the Stewart Grain Co., Ltd., of Win- 
nipeg, is in Vancouver. While Mr. 


. Bingham would not state definitely that 


his company would open offices at Van- 
couver, he intimated that it was quite 
possible that this would be done in the 
immediate future. 

H. M. Cameron. 


Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Sept. 1, 1923, to March 31, 1924, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 lbs: 





on To—_—_—__—_.. 

From— U. K. U. 8. Others 
Halifax, N. 8. ..... 2,804 354,208 
Merth Gyéney, M. G. ..... cseoe 34,844 
Other Nova Scotia 

DC CteAieeeebs cb506. ©6008 364 
St. John, N. B...... 568,315 ..... 402,036 
Other New Bruns- 

. | eee eee 
Montreal, Que. .... 928,455 ..... $53,859 
Quebec, Que. ...... oo) eee 1,600 
St. Armand, Que....  ..... 3,937 
Abercorn, Que...... 7,383 3,071 30,756 
St. John’s, Que..... 5,698 2,162 13,596 
Athelstan, Que. .... 14,470 ..... 404,833 
Coaticook, Que. .... 378,370 ..... 270,089 
Highwater, Que. ... ..... G cesece 
Dt Mi ccsve @esen 6% 6.0:4 3,044 

- Prescott, Ont. ..... Beer 36,225 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 466,423 91,275 1,179,947 
Bridgeburg, Ont.... 279,942 9,177 704,069 
.,l SS ‘sseces 
DE ERs. -eecade ethos 18,025 
Emerson, Man. .... 3,782 10 48,029 
Ci ME céstce <ceece — aererrr 
North Portal, Sask. ..... 2,535 300 
Lethbridge, Alta... ..... - Serer 
Vancouver, B. C.... 27,502 31,934 691,919 

Totals .......... 2,709,474 140,619 5,051,580 


FAWCETT RESIGNS FROM 
GENERAL BAKING CO. 


New York, N. Y.—The board of direc- 
tors of the General Baking Co, has ac- 
cepted with much regret the. resignation 
of George E. Fawcett, who has been 
treasurer for many years. Mr. Fawcett’s 
resignation was caused by ill health of 
his wife. He and his family will leave 
shortly for California in the hope that a 
change of climate will restore the health 
of Mrs. Fawcett. A. A. Clarke succeeds 
Mr. Faweett as treasurer. ; 

Bruno C. Scumivr. 
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MANCHURIA EXPORTS WHEAT BUT 
IS A MARKET FOR FOREIGN FLOUR 


Toxyo, Japan.—Manchuria produces 
more wheat than local consumption re- 
quires, and there is a probability that 
production will be further increased. 
Curiously, a large part of the crop is 
exported, and Manchuria is buying a 
great deal of flour from abroad, in 
spite of the fact that the milling indus- 
try of that country is well developed. 
The demand for wheat throughout the 
Orient, resulting in high prices, is held 
responsible for this situation, 

The total annual wheat production of 
Manchuria is given at 47,000,000 bus 
by the Chinese authorities, but the South 
Manchuria Railway Co. calculates the 
crop at slightly more than that. The 
northern territories of Manchuria are 
most suitable for wheat cultivation, and 
with the development of transportation 
facilities, it may not be impossible to 
increase the crop as much as 50 per 
cent. Manchuria is more suitable, how- 
ever, for beans and kaoliang than for 
wheat. Lands proper for wheat cultiva- 
tion are limited to ccrtain districts in the 
north, and any attempt by farmers to 
increase wheat acreage elsewhere in 
Manchuria would be risky. 

Of the average wheat crop of approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 bus, 36,000,000 are con- 
sumed by Manchurian flour mills, 4,000,- 
000 are used as seed, and 3,500,000 are 
consumed locally as food, leaving a sur- 
plus of about 8,000,000. In 1920 Man- 
churia exported 439,140 tons wheat (ap- 
proximately 16,000,000 bus), but that was 
an unusually good crop year. 

Mill consumption is calculated upon 
the basis of capacity operation. In point 
of fact the Manchurian mills in recent 
years have never been able to operate at 
more than 60 per cent of capacity, so 
that the surplus of wheat for export is 
greater than indicated above. 

Manchuria’s exports of wheat and im- 
ports of flour in recent years follow: 
Flour, bbls Wheat, nee 


 , SELES 400,000 29,836 
| SEE 350,000 46,307 
ROMO. ce cccesccseccecses 140,000 439,146 
| See ee 300,000 229,823 
WOSR. ww ccccrvesccsecs 1,250,000 9,966 


When imported flour is expressed in 
terms of wheat, the 1918 imports were 30,- 
677 tons more than the exports, and 1919 
had an import surplus of 6,172 tons. 
But in 1920 exports surpassed the im- 
ports by 414,701 tons, and 1921 showed 
an export surplus of 182,949 tons. In 
1922 imports exceeded exports by 116,- 
110 tons. 

The flour milling industry of Man- 
churia is next only to the bean oil indus- 
try in size and capital invested. There 
are 45 modern flour mills, but most 
of them are small. The total daily ca- 
pacity is about 25,000 bbls. Twenty- 
three of the 45 mills are located at Har- 
bin, the largest mill in Manchuria being 
the Sungari mill, Harbin, with a daily 
capacity of 3,500 bbls. Most of the 
Manchuria mills are of 250 to 500 bbls 
capacity. The second largest plant is 
that of the Chu-Hua mills at Changchun, 
with a daily capacity of 1,500 bbls. The 
Sungari mill was established by Russians 
in 1904, but after the Russian revolution 
it became a French concern. The Chu- 
Hua mill is a Chinese-Japanese under- 
taking, with a capital of $2,500,000. In 
capitalization it is the largest mill in 
Manchuria. 

Since 1920, the Manchurian wheat 
crops have been poor, and consequently 
the price of wheat has risen, with the 
result that the Manchurian mills have 
been unable to compete with foreign 
flour, especially with American. At times 
only about one third of the mills are 
able to run, and even now most of them 
are operating at about 60 per cent ca- 
pacity. 

The future of Manchurian milling in- 
dustry is very dark, and unless the unex- 
pected happens, Manchuria will keep on 
exporting wheat and importing flour. 





FLOUR STOCKS IN PHILIPPINES 
A recent communication from the 
United States trade commissioner at 
Manila stated that flour stocks were 
still heavy and that imports were de- 
creasing. Some $18,000 bags of 49 Ibs 
each of flour arrived from the Pacific 


Coast during March, and 75,000 from 
Australia. The price per barrel of pat- 
ent flour was 13.50@14.50 pesos; cut- 
offs 12@13; club straight, 11@12. 





ACTIVITIES AMONG FLOUR 
AND FEED MANUFACTURERS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Decatur Mill 
& Elevator Co., Albany-Decatur, Ala., 
has been organized with a capital stock 
of $25,000. The company will do a gen- 
eral business in flour, feed and grain. 
The plant of the Brandon Elevator Co., 
and the meal mill of the Lyle-Taylor Co., 
Decatur, have been acquired by the new 
firm, which will erect a blending plant 
at an early date. The officers are C. W. 
Knight, president and treasurer; F. E. 
Taylor, vice president; R. H. Jarvis, sec- 
retary. 

The Gedge-Gray Co., Lockland, Ohio, 
manufacturers of sifting and blending 
machinery for flour mills and of special 
machines for bakeries, have installed 


equipment in the plant of the Moores- 
ville (N. C.) Flour Mills Co., the Dunlop 
Mills, Richmond, Va., and the Lawrence- 
burg Roller Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The Model Mill Co., Jackson, Tenn., 
has completed remodeling the mill at 
Humboldt, Tenn., which has a capacity of 
400 bbls. This gives the Model Mill Co., 
with its three mills, a combined capacity 
of 1,000 bbls per day. It is operating all 
three mills 24 hours per day. 

The new mill of the Cleveland (Tenn.) 
Milling Co. will be in operation by July 
1. It has a capacity of 300 bbls, and 
with the present plant will give them a 
combined capacity of 600 bbls. The Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, is in- 
stalling the machinery. 

W. O. Shank, formerly of Harrison- 
re Va., has bought a waterpower mill 
at Emmitsburg, Md., and has let a con- 
tract for the Suilding of a 40-bbl flour 
mill to the Wolf Co., of Chambersburg, 
Pa. 
The Arkadelphia (Ark.) Milling Co. 
is installing a 200 h-p synchronous motor, 
a 75 h-p motor and 10 smaller motors. 

The Washington County Milling Co., 
Prairie Grove, Ark., has installed four 
double stands of rolls. Oil engine power 
is used. The machinery was furnished by 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 





Brown sells me cheap, I use a lot. 


He'll use a lot. 


The price? 


A second time marked N 





THE FLOUR JOBBER’S LAMENT 


Levitsky was a baker (so said the sign outside) ; 

Inside, it all was mortgaged, except Levitsky’s hide. 

The counter, mixer, troughs and scales, were-all in hock, you see; 
He had no flour for his dough (but he had you and me). 


Levitsky hung a sign outside, “I open August First.” 

July the tenth a salesman came, he had the usual thirst. 
“Levitsky, I have flour strong, I need more business, so 

I’ll sell to you for six bucks flat, the market’s down, you know.” 


Levitsky didn’t turn a hair, “Vy don’t you come alive? 

I buy the finest patent ‘mehl’ for five and ninety-five.” 

“All right, you’re on, I’ll meet the price, I’ll make it five nine O.” 
“Well, I take five barrels for a trial, perhaps I make it go.” 


Another salesman hove in sight, he saw the first one leave, 
He saw an order on the desk but he had one up his sleeve. 
“Hello there, friend Levitsky, I see you’ve bought ‘Big D,’ 
If you want real strong flour now, just buy it all from me.” 


“I just took fifty barrels from Brown, he knows me very well. 
But still I am a business man, if your price is right you'll sell. 
For that he cuts the price. 
At eighty cents for fifty barrels, that order should look nice.” 


“Oh! thanks, Levitsky, much obliged. 
I’ll send the fifty up next week, right soon I’ll call again. 

I see another flour man, he’s waiting now for you, 

Don’t buy from him, remember me, my name is I. Will Rue.” 


When Brown turned in his order, the boss near had a fit. 

“What do you think? For my ‘Big D’? I won't consider it.” 
“But listen, boss, we need the trade. 
Of all the gang, I know I'll sell him most.” 


“All right,” the boss, “for just this once. 
You knocked out Rue? Well, that is fine. 
I’ll send Levitsky top notch stuff, we'll cinch him once for all. 
If any other salesman bluffs, be sure to say ‘I call.’” 


From all who came Levitsky bought, he bought right recklessly, 
And wheat went up; he took his stuff, enlarged his bakery. 

He paid old Brown within ten days, but bought no more just then; 
Brown cut the price way under cost, lost out to other men. 


But in two months the market sagged. Brown hung around an hour; 
Levitsky bought two hundred barrels—the best stron 
ho cares? He bought from all. 
He offered less, they slashed the price, sold flour for a song. 


Levitsky bought some lots and flats (I mean his missus did) ; 

He paid to some, he bought from all, he threw away the lid. 

When Brown took courage, asked for cash, Levitsky said right out, 
“My stock is big and business slow, you'll get yours, do not doubt.” 


While Brown still waited for his check the others did the same; 
Levitsky’s stock now melted fast, he knew the time-worn game. 
At last one day the flour men got phone calls, every one, 

“Send me a load, I mail a check, you’ll get it with the sun.” 


The flour went, the checks all came, they came back from the bank 
F; Brown’s heart stood still, then sank. 
He dashed out to Levitsky’s place, no sign of life was there. 

Stale bread; a rancid barrel of oil; Brown staggered out for air. 


“Levitsky is a lowdown crook. We’re stuck again,” Brown swore. 
“He played us all for suckers first, and we went back for more.” 
Now who’s to blame? Levitsky? No! To that I can’t agree. 
Let’s put the blame where blame belongs—on you, and you—and me. 


I’ll turn the order in, 


Levitsky buys so close, 


It is a loss to me. 
That’s what I like to see. 


patent flour. 


He took all comers on. 


W. F. Kunz. 
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The Shreveport (La.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. plant, recently destroyed by fire, will 
be rebuilt on a larger scale. 

With a capital of $125,000 the Alexan- 
dria (La.) Flour & Feed Co. has been 
organized to deal in flour, feed and grain. 

The Statesville (N. C.) Flour Mills 
Co. has let a contract to the Spencer Con- 
struction Co., Baltimore, to erect 13 ele- 
vator tanks, each 13 feet 6 inches in 
diameter by 70 feet high, and a 15x30x70- 
foot workhouse, at an estimated cost o/ 
$75,000. 

The warehouse of the B. L. Talle, 
Feed & Milling Co., Chattanooga, Tenn, 
was daniaged $20,000 by fire. 

The Wayne County Milling Co., Cli; 
ton, Tenn., will improve its mill at a co. 
of $10,000. 

A contract for the complete remoi: 
ing of its 600-bbl plant has been let 
the Seguin (Texas) Milling & Power ( 
to the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwa 
kee. New sifters will be instal). 


throughout. 
J. H. Woorripa: 





NEW VENTILATING SYSTEM 
FOR GRANARIES ON FAR}; 


A system of ventilating farm gr 
bins that prevents heat damage to sto 
grain has been devised by the Uni' 
States Department of Agriculture. ‘| 
system involves the use.of wood and \ 
ventilators that can be constructed 
the farm at a cost of about $10 to eq 
a bin of 1,000 bus capacity. 

The monetary loss from dama, 
grain during the past few years is 
mated at around $2,000,000 a year, 
department says. During a six mont 
period, 44% per cent of the receipts 
the Kansas City market graded one 
more grades lower on account of | 
damage, it is pointed out. 

Department investigations show | 
much of the damage to wheat could 
avoided by better systems of farm st 
age, and that such farm storage 
provement is essential to the success 
the methods of harvesting and hand! 
the crop now practiced by many far 
ers in the Southwest. These methods 
harvesting and handling grain facilit 
time and lessen expense, but much 
the early threshed wheat whether | 
vested with a combine harvester 
threshed from the bundles is not in « 
dition for safe storage, the departn: 
says. 

The grain must be fully ripe and dr; 
when threshed, if it is to be stored sat 
ly. Its storage condition is not safe 
threshed before it is quite ripe, if ri 
ened prematurely and made tough !) 
heavy dew or rain, or when thresh! 
from either bundles or stacks while we! 
from recent rain, although dry befo: 
the rain came. Weather at harvestiny 
and threshing time is another importa: 
factor, and to make the newer metho 
of handling the crop a complete succ: 
in the Southwest, a storage system su 
able for damp or tough wheat will ha 
to be provided. 

A series of ventilators is used in t 
department’s new system. Each vei’ 
lator consists of two boards four to 
inches wide and long enough to re 
across the bin or to reach from the | 
tom to the top of the bin. These boa: 
are set on edge four inches apart, « 
cleats six inches long are mortised 
at the top, and other cleats nailed acr 
the bottom. Strips of screen wire 
inches wide and as long as the boards 
nailed across the top and bottom. ‘| 
ventilators placed across the bin conn 
with openings in the sides of the bin, 
those standing upright rest at the bott 
on horizontal ventilators, and ext: 
above the wheat at the top. 


SP 
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RULING ON GRAIN RATE CHANGES 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Intersté 
Commerce Commission has held that | 
proposed cancellation of proportion 
rates on grain and grain products fro 
La Crosse, Wis., Winona, Minn., 2! 
other points to Chicago is not justific 
Schedules for that purpose which we: 
filed some time ago and suspended ha‘ 
been ordered canceled. 

At the same time the Commission he 
that proposed revision of rates on gra 
and grain products by the Chicago Gre 
Western Railroad was justified, and t 
order of suspension was vacated. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 
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CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 





Paper Sack Manufacturers Undertake Campaign to Sell Rope Paper Sacks to 
Family Trade and Thereby Increase and Promote Home Baking 


Millers of the country who have felt 
concerned about the decline in home bak- 
ing will be interested to learn that there 
are other lines of business quite as much 
interested as themselves in this situation. 
Vractically all of the flour consumed in 

smmercial bakeries is packed in cotton 

jute, whereas much of the flour for 

“so-called family trade, sold through 

sbbers, is carried in paper sacks, manu- 

ured from special material known as 
¢ paper stock, which assures the req- 
e strength. 

ihe rope paper sack manufacturers 
have formed themselves into an associa- 
tion known as the Associated Ropax 

ufacturers, the word “Ropax” being 
\erivative from rope paper sacks. This 

‘iation is now engaged in an inten- 

advertising campaign to make known 
the special qualities and advantages of 

paper bags which should recom- 

nd their use to the housewives of the 
ce itry. 
‘hirteen competitive concerns have 
‘ed their efforts, and are making a 
e to acquaint the public with the 
itary and economic value of the paper 
tainer for flour. Newspapers, post- 
ers and direct mail advertising are the 
diums used in this campaign. The 
spaper advertisements are rather un- 
il in that they are in the form of 
icles written by a housewife, in which 
explains the merits of the rope paper 
rs. An example of one of the smaller 
ertisements of this series is shown 
e'sewhere. 

in each advertisement there is offered 
free a shopping bag made of rope pa- 
per. This offer is intended to make the 
housewife personally acquainted with the 
strength and durability of this kind of 
paper, so she can form, from personal 
experience, a good idea of its value as a 
container for flour. Although these ad- 
vertisements have been running for only 
a short time, and in a comparatively lim- 
itcd territory, many hundreds of letters 
have been received requesting the shop- 
ping bag. It is felt that this proves that 
the advertising is attracting favorable 
attention, and that there can be no doubt 
about the wide and lasting impression it 
is making. 

As a preliminary to the newspaper 
campaign, a meeting of the salesmen rep- 
resenting the different manufacturers 
was held at Richmond, Va., Nov. 18, 1923, 
at the office of Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, 
who have charge of the campaign. An 
attractive booklet containing the details 
of the newspaper advertising was pre- 
sented to these salesmen, who carried it 
with them to show buyers just what was 
being done to draw the attention of the 
public to this kind of container, and to 
create a demand for flour packed in it. 
These salesmen were thoroughly con- 
vinced of the wisdom and merits of sell- 
ing rope paper bags by this method. 

Following the meeting in Richmond the 
representatives left for a selling trip 
through Virginia and Tennessee. On 
calling on buyers they sold this idea of 


nd 


DP 


rope paper bags as a container, rather 
than attempting to sell for the particular 
company which they represented. This 
was an unusual procedure, but it result- 
ed in a maximum amount of selling effort 


dir cted on one product in which all were 
interested, and larger sales resulted, from 
which all benefited mutually. 

‘ne manufacturers feel that the fun- 
dan.ental soundness of selling these bags 
direct to the consumer has now been 
fully demonstrated. They say that the 
advantages of the rope paper bag as a 
container for flour are numerous; great- 
er strength means less breakage, thereby 
a saving both for the miller and con- 
sumer; the paper is impervious to odors 
and dust, is more sanitary, and keeps 
the flour pure and uncontaminated. It 
is virtually waterproof, or very resistant 
to water and other liquids. 

These facts make it economical to use, 
and the consumers benefit materially by 
the saving effected by the millers and 
passed on to them in lower priced flour. 
These facts are strongly brought out in 
the newspaper advertising, and result in 


housewives insisting upon receiving flour 
in rope paper bags. 

The advertising campaign has been 
limited to a few states up to the present 
time, but will gradually be expanded un- 
til it is national in character. It is ex- 
pected to make it pay its own way, 
through the increased demand for the 
product advertised. The manufacturers 
who are participating are as follows: 
Adams Bag Co., Chagrin Falls, Ohio; 
Arkell & Smith, Canajoharie, N. Y; 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati; 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Co, Cleveland, 
Ohio; S. George Co., Wellsburg, W. Va; 
Diem & Wing Paper Co., Cincinnati; 
George & Sherrard Paper Co., Wells- 
burg, W. Va; The Jaite (Ohio) Co; Penn 


Flours made from soft wheat exclu- 
sively find very little market in this 
country, except among biscuit and sweet 
goods manufacturers. On the contrary, 
there is a tendency to consume blends, 
and a grade of flour suitable for this 
market would be one from 60 per cent 
spring wheat and 40 per cent soft wheat, 
or 60 per cent winter soft wheat and 40 
per cent hard wheat. In fact, most of 
the soft wheat flours sold in this market 
at present as such are nothing but 
blends. 

Soft wheat flours have been quoted 
here at $5.50@6.50 per sack of 200 lbs, 
c.i.f., Havana, winter hard wheat flours 
at $620@7, Kansas patents at $7, 
straights at $6.50 and clear grades at 
$6.30. Minnesota patents have been 
quoted at $7.80@8, straights at $7.40@ 
7.60, and clears at $6.90@7.10. These 
prices are c.i.f., Havana, per sack of 
200 Ibs, and on a basis of liberal pay- 
ment conditions. 

Patents from spring Canadian wheat 





Emblem of the Rope Paper Sack Manufacturers 


Bag Co., Philadelphia; Thomas Phillips 
Co., Akron, Ohio; Raymond Bag Co., 
Middletown, Ohio; Strong Bag Co., Rich- 
mond, Va; Taggart Bros. Co., Water- 


town, N. Y 
W. H. Wicern. 





CUBA 


Havana, April 25.—During this week 
market conditions have been seriously 
affected by the harbor strike. At the 
present writing, it has become general, 
and the city presents a desolate aspect, 
without vehicles and totally paralyzed, 
with the exception of a number of trucks 
driven by policemen and employees of 
business firms who have undertaken the 
most valuable work of removing a con- 
siderable quantity of merchandise from 
the Havana piers. 

The Economical Corporations has been 
making efforts for a satisfactory settle- 
ment, and the Produce Exchange has al- 
so acted in a praiseworthy manner by 
appointing a committee to assist the 
trade, the directive board of which, 
formed by Messrs. Fernandez Boada, 
Palacios, Larrea, etc., has had charge of 
the difficult task of constantly encourag- 
ing the movement toward getting goods 
from the wharves. Owing to the co- 
operation shown, large quantities of 
goods have been taken out from the 
piers, and on one day only, 100,036 pack- 
ages of merchandise were removed. 

As the steamship companies positively 
refuse to consider the petition of the 
workers, there is no possibility of an 
immediate settlement. However, Havana 
is at present in such a critical state that 
it can be inferred that these conditions 
cannot be prolonged for many days. 


are being quoted here at $6.10@7.20 per 
sack of 200 lbs, c.i.f., Havana, and it is 
believed that bids at lower prices would 
be accepted. 

The flour business in the outports con- 
tinues stagnant. In the province of 
Matanzas the market is absolutely dull, 
and without hopes for a better outlook. 
It seems that Canadian flours have failed 
to suit the Cienfuegos bakers, who con- 
tinue to demand American spring wheat 
flours. On the other hand, bakers in 
Caibarien have found Canadian flours 
most satisfactory, and are consuming 
large quantities. It is expected that 
within a short time Caibarien will be a 
very good market for Canadian flours. 

In regard to the province of Cama- 
guey, it has already been reported here 
that direct importation has been consid- 
erably increased, and that even the 
smallest firms and bakers of the small 
towns of the interior have become direct 
importers. 

Camaguey bakers have voted to strike 
at any moment, and as per the reports 
received from that market there is a 
stock of about 30,000 sacks of flour. A 
letter from one of the most important 
firms there contains the following para- 
graph: “Some lots of flour, which have 
been here for some time, are being of- 
fered at any price, and it is impossible 
to think of new purchases, which would 
be impractical for the interests of all.” 

In fact, the flour merchants in Cama- 
guey are trying to arrive at an agree- 
ment to discontinue importing more 
flour within a reasonable period of time, 
so that present stocks will be disposed 
of. This would be the most practical 
thing that could be done, and beneficial 
to both importer and exporter. 





609 


The province of Oriente has a consid- 
erable stock, but not as excessive as that 
at Camaguey. Bakers throughout Or- 
iente have been importing flour direct, 
and this has contributed to the dullness 
in the business of importing firms. 


Luis MENENDEZ BLANCO. 





ANALYSIS OF GERMANY’S 
IMPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Journal of 
Commerce, in a recent issue, published a 
very interesting article by Dr. H. Von 
Wulfing, German commercial attaché at 
New York, on German imports, in which 
he speaks specially about breadstuffs. 
Dr. Von Wulfing says that, comparing 
German imports from the United States 
for the last quarter of 1923 with the cor- 
responding period the previous year, a 
decided decline is noticeable, except as 
to lard. 

“As far as the imports of breadstuffs 
are concerned the relatively good crops 
of 1922 had a certain influence. The do- 
mestic crop of grain for breadstuffs 
shows the following amounts (in 1,000 
tons): for 1922, 7,305; for 1923, 9,737. 
However, it should be noted that the 
increase of home production amounts to 
25 per cent only, while the decrease of 
imports in the last quarter of 1923 
amounts to more than 60 per cent as 
compared with the same quarter of 1922. 

“Making due allowance for food sup- 
plies left over from crops of former 
years, it is evident that during the past 
year the German people were forced to 
curtail their food consumption severely. 

“The decrease of the share of the 
United States in the export of grain 
to Germany is particularly striking. 
While in the last quarter of 1922 this 
share still amounted to 89 per cent in 
the case of rye it decreased to 47 per 
cent during the third quarter of 1923 and 
to 21 per cent during the last quarter 
of 1928. The corresponding figures for 
wheat are 83 per cent, 42 per cent and 
54 per cent. The explanation for this 
decrease is to be found in the reappear- 
ance of Russia as an exporter of grain. 

“While Russia did not send any grain 
to Germany in 1922 it already exported 
during the last quarter of 1923 136,000 
tons, and during the whole year of 1923 
more than 300,000 tons of rye. The loss 
in exports by the United States to Ger- 
many would have been still larger had 
Germany not remained loyal to its cus- 
tomary source of supply by cutting down 
her imports of grain from other coun- 
tries. The latter decreased in the last 
quarter of 1923 in comparison with the 
same period of 1922 considerably.” 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 





Poster in Four Colors for Rope Paper . 
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CONCENTRATED BUYING 


The heading, “Concentrated Buying,” 
ought to capture the attention of every 
miller; every one of them knows what 
it means. As an illustration, the amount 
of flour bought in Ohio is growing beau- 
tifully less- and less all the time, while 
the amount consumed is constantly in- 
creasing with the growth of the popula- 
tion. Take Toledo, for instance; six of 
the larger bakeries are now in combina- 
tions which buy flour outside the state, 
leaving only one —~ bakery and a 
small one which still buy direct in car 
lots. 

One group of 70 chain stores at To- 
ledo has just been taken over by a com- 
pany with headquarters elsewhere; one 
jobber has recently gone out of business, 
leaving only one other large jobber and 
one small one. Under the circumstances 
it is not surprising that flour salesmen 
are cutting the town from their itinerary. 
A broker dependent upon local business 
would be likely to starve. What has 
taken place at Toledo has also been go- 
ing on in other large cities in this state 
and elsewhere in the country. Is it any 
wonder that millers and flour salesmen 
are somewhat concerned about the situ- 
ation? 

However, it remains to be seen wheth- 
er these large combinations can be op- 
erated with uniform success, and held 
together indefinitely in all their parts. 
There are elements of weakness as well 
as strength in these organizations, and 
insidious influences are already at work 
which may prove the undoing of some 
of them. For instance, the tendency in 
these big combinations is to become ma- 
chinelike and mechanical, so to speak, in 
the operation of the plants and business, 
so that the whole thing runs like a 
huge machine. A system is evolved un- 
der the direction of a central head- 
quarters, and the thing is set going, and 
is supposed to run smoothly from its 
own functioning. However watchful 
and competent the management may be, 
the business is in danger of losing its 
personality,—that personal care and 
pride and affection, one might almost 
say tender solicitude and watchfulness, 
which the individual proprietor is more 
likely to bestow upon his business, 

There is not wanting evidence already 
that some plants in these combinations 
are slipping, and are failing to main- 
tain the volume of their former busi- 
ness. In some cases they are not put- 
ting out as good bread as formerly, and 
of course the public will discover this 
fact sooner or later. Whether this is 
because, through the temptation and 
allurement of concentrated buying, they 
are not paying enough to get high grade 
flour of uniform quality is not known. 
If that be the case, sooner or later it 
will work their undoing. 

But there is one of these combinations 
that has materially changed its char- 
acter in the last few years. It is put- 
ting out good bread, in some cities the 
best bread that is offered the public. 
It appears to be on a sound basis, and 
its financial position, either from this 
reason or some other, has considerably 
improved and is now strong. It is note- 
worthy that this concern does not seek 
to buy the lowest priced flour offered, 
but is willing to pay an honest price for 
honest goods. Its business has been 
growing, not slipping. It isn’t always 

ring how much it can save, and what 
dividends that saving would pay on its 
stock, in the total volume of its flour 
purchases. The first thing its manage- 
ment thinks about is not that a saving 
of 20c bbl on 100,000 bbls would mean 
a profit of $20,000. There are those 
who figure that way. It’s alluring, but 
it isn’t safe; it’s supposed to be shrewd 


and clever, but it may be nothing more 
than monumental stupidity. 

However, no miller should count on 
these combinations blowing up. They 
will not. Concentrated buying has come 
to stay. Perhaps millers may think one 
crazy to suggest that in the recent de- 
velopment of this form of buying there 
is a blessing for them in disguise. No 
other recent development has brought 
home to them more forcibly the fact that 
they must sell flour only at a profit. 
The growth of this form of buying has 
had a tremendously sobering effect on 
the industry. The miller has seen the 
number of his possible customers grow 
less and less. Perhaps, at last, this is 
the thing which will teach him that if 
he is to survive he must sell flour only 
at a profit, even to the concentrated 
buyers. 

These buyers are willing to pay the 
millers a profit, if they are permitted to 
do so. It is the millers themselves who 
prevent it. The baker has got to have 
flour; it is not optional with him wheth- 
er he buys it or not; it is the raw ma- 
terial of his business, and without it he 
has no business. Whatever price he 
pays will be reflected in his price of 
bread. It’s a bit difficult to figure out 
any scheme of concentrated selling, to 
set over against this character of buying, 
which would be both practical and legal. 
The only solution of the difficulty im- 
mediately available is to sell flour only 
at a profit. 


TOLEDO 

So far as the experience of millers 
goes, conditions at present seem to be 
rather uneven and spotted, with some 
doing considerably better than others, 
but a great many complaining. There 
has unquestionably been considerable 
slowing down of new sales, and even 
some who are constitutionally optimistic 
are disposed to describe business as dull. 

As a matter of fact, conditions could 
be far worse, and there have been many 
periods in the past of greater and more 
widespread stagnation than now exists. 
There have been times when the indus- 
try was flat on its back, with absolutely 
nothing doing, no sales, no directions and 
no bookings. It would be well for some 
of the millers to recall these periods 
when they get unduly depressed, be- 
cause it may help put them in a better 
frame of mind. 

To be sure, no particular volume of 
sales is being put through, but, never- 
theless, there is taking place what might 
be called a normal movement of flour 
for this time of the year. Regular do- 
mestic trade is buying a small quantity 
daily for actual needs, and there is 
even an occasional export sale sand- 
wiched in. Then too, many millers still 
have some bookings to fall back on. 
The situation might be much worse. 

Here and there is a miller who is mak- 
ing the way hard, both for himself and 
others, by selling flour at lower prices 
than there ‘is any call for, or than is re- 
quired to get the business. In many 
cases these millers could get more money 
if they had a little backbone. Some of 
these sales are by those who are most 
vociferous when anybody else cuts the 
price; they are by those who decry con- 
ditions, and yet do nothing to improve 
them. These price cutters are getting 
an unenviable reputation, and never be- 
fore stood forth quite so conspicuously 
in the limelight of disfavor. Everybody 
knows who they are, and if they could 
hear some of the things said about them, 
possibly it would do them good. 

But for these low prices, and the de- 
moralization they cause, the situation 
might be described as sound and healthy. 
Buying for near-by requirements, in re- 
sponse to actual consumption, has been 


conservative for some time, and there 
are no undigested stocks or large ac- 
cumulations of soft wheat flour in many 
quarters. This price cutting seems to 
be a great pity, because better prices 
could easily be realized by a little more 
firmness; just as much flour could be 
sold—no. more—no less. No new busi- 
ness is created by low prices, which only 
serve to sell a small amount of it at no 
profit to anybody. 

But the general morale of the industry 
is better than formerly. The majority 
of the millers are really putting up a 
plucky fight to sell flour at a profit. 
This is a feature of the situation which 
should not be overlooked, cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly, and which needs 
recruits and support. Soft wheat mill- 
ers might also bear in mind that there 
are other sections of the country much 
worse off as regards milling, if reports 
are to be believed. 

The feed situation is variable and un- 
certain, liable to sudden changes. At 
one moment the miller thinks that it is 
going to show greater strength and im- 
proved undertone, and then weakness 
suddenly develops. This finds reflection 
in somewhat conflicting reports regard- 
ing it. On account of the decline that 
has already taken place, some’ millers 
are doubtful whether prices will go 
much lower. However, nobody has 
enough ‘confidence to accumulate any 
stocks. Buying and selling for imme- 
diate needs and shipment forms the 
only business now passing. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
feed has now reached nearly the low 
point of the crop, and that the demoral- 
izing effect of Canadian competition in 
the East and Southeast has been regis- 
tered. The entrance of this Canadian 
feed has caused a great deal of trouble. 
It forces up the price of flour, and as 
western mills have a larger territory 
they can serve on their feed, and can 
probably realize a better price, it makes 
the competition of these western mills 
more difficult to meet in flour prices. 
Standard middlings were offered this 
week at $26.50, Virginia city gateways, 
from Canada. That is the kind of com- 
petition which must be met. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.07% 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, May 2. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at 
$5.35@5.45 bbl, local springs $6.20@6.35, 
local hard winters $5.95, in 98’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted at $28@28.25 ton, mixed feed 
$28.25@28.75, and middlings $28.50@ 
29.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 46,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
April 27-May 3 ..........++. 30,900 67 
Previous week ..........++ 30,100 65 
VORP OBO cocccccccssccsece 24,100 50 
TWO FORTS ABO occccccceces 19,000 40 
Three years ago ..........-. 17,200 36 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, with comparisons for the 
corresponding weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No, bbls bbls tivity 
April 27-May 3. 20 123,300 73,693 59 
Previous week.. 23 141,960 75,567 53 

Year ago ...... 22 151,950 71,380 46% 
Two years ago. 22 134,160 55,586 41 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
of April 27-May 3, with comparisons: 

--Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Wheat, bus.. 250,000 42,000 26,000 144,000 

Corn, bus.... 123,000 50,000 26,000 33,000 

Oats, bus.... 80,000 43,000 18,000 43,000 
NOTES 

W. C. Kreger, formerly with the David 
Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., 
is now engaged in the real estate busi- 
ness at Detroit. 

A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, now at San Die 
Cal., who spent the winter in Florida, 
expects to reach Toledo some time in 
June. 

Robert Henkel, president Commercial 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., is expected 
home this week from Asheville, N. C., 
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where he stopped on his way back fro 
Florida. 

A. G. Bemmels, sales manager Bal) 
win Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, an 
Richard Swartz, sales manager N, 
Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., called 
this office last week. 


William T. Guntrup, formerly of {iy 
Guntrup-Perry Co., flour jobbers, |), 
troit, Mich., is now representing IF. \\ 
Stock & Sons, millers, Hillsdale, M 
and has charge of distribution of |! 
flour in Detroit territory. 

W. P. Holt has sold his interest in |\\¢ 
Holt Milling Co., Nashville, Tenn., 4 
expects to engage in flour and feed |); 
kerage. The Holt Milling Co. started in 
business about 1916, and before that \{r. 
Holt had been a flour salesman for «-y- 
eral soft wheat mills. 


Howard W. Adams, for several y: irs 
manager of the Detroit, Mich., office of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., recently re- 
ceived a pleasant surprise in the wa: of 
the gift of a Hamilton watch from his 
old associates with the Washburn-Cr_ hy 
Co. in Michigan. The watch bear: ‘he 


inscription “Esteem and appreciz' in, 
Michigan, 1917-1924.” Mr. Adam. is 


now engaged in the real estate bus) «ss 
and is doing well. 


EVANSVILLE 

The flour market last week conti) «od 
dull and uninteresting, with prices (1 ))- 
ping. Wheat price has been reduce: »\y 
local millers to $1.03 at mills and =' at 
stations. Very little wheat is co: ig 
into the market now, farmers being sy 
with spring work. Quotations, |) «i 
Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: «st 
patent, $6.50@6.75; first patent, * 0); 
straights, $5@5.80; Kansas, $6.50@' 5; 
spring, $7; clears in jutes, firsts 
4.50, seconds $3.75@4. 

Millfeed was also dull, bran |) ig 
quoted at $26.50@28, mixed feed t 
$27@29, and shorts at $29@30. 

* * 

John Stilz, of the Phoenix Mills, i in 
Warsaw attending the state Travel °s’ 
Protective Association annual con\ 1- 
tion. 

W. W. Ro 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Millers and manufacturers of fee in 
Indianapolis experienced little chang: in 
business conditions last week, with | ic 
exception possibly of stronger mi \°- 
ments in flour to domestic buyers. 
activity shown several weeks ago a: |) 
was in evidence, and buyers showed 
ingness to continue negotiations. 

Millers practically have adopted « 
cision to continue business wherever | 
sible on the present basis of prices, 
of not pushing for trade under any 0! 
conditions. The wheat market of cou 
is a considerable factor in establis! 
the prices demanded, but they }: 
tically are unanimous in not acce}! 
business that means cutting prices be 
the level at which they can make mo: 

Some flour was shipped to the east: 
coast, probably for export, and s: « 
was shipped eastward for consump! 
but comparatively little was done ' ‘ 
big export way. Inquiries were recei (| 
from foreign ports, however, showin ‘ 
willingness to buy when prices e 
right. 

With the greening of grass in past! 
to the point where live stock may © 
put on ranges the feed trade fell 1! 
considerably, but no changes were 1 |« 
in prices. Shipping continued at a» 
pace. 

Wheat passing through the comme: 
market was of less volume than tha' | 
the previous week, but prices did ‘ 
slip off much. Again the bulk of 
stuff coming in went to millers. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the 
of the Indianapolis Board of Tr: 
f.o.b., 414%c to New York, May 
wheat, No. 2 hard 98c@$1, No. 2 
99c@$1.02; corn, No. 2 white 71@' 
No. 3 white 69144@72c, No. 2 yellow 7! 
@73%c, No. 3 yellow 70@71'%c, No. 
mixed 70@72c, No. 3 mixed 68%@7': : 
oats, No. 2 white 45@47c, No. 3 whi’ 
43% @A5c. 

Inspections of grain, May 3: whe: 
No. 3 red 1 car, sample 1; corn, No 
white 1 car, No. 3 white 6, No. 4 wh 
1, sample white 2, No. 2 yellow 3, No 
yellow 18, No. 4 yellow 4, No. 5 yellv 
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1, No. 6 yellow 4, sample yellow 4, No. 
3 mixed 3, No. 4 mixed 1; oats, No. 2 
white 6 cars, No. 3 white 7, No. 4 
rhite 5. 

. Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 
store in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller for the 
weck ended May 3: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 

AY 97-May 8 .ccccccccces 7,302 36 

Pr pus Week ....-+eeeeees 8,634 43 

Ye AGO wccccecerocsccces 8,834 44 

Two V@arS ABO ..eseeeeeeee 7,000 33 

NSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

n Out 

Wheat .ccccovcscscescss 52,000 29,000 

Cor Serre 307,000 112,000 

Oats ...ccccvecsaessae se 284,000 36,000 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

May 1924... 177,900 394,350 60,501 1,900 

Apr 1923. 152,431 394,000 187,000 2,000 
Ap! , 1922. 110,000 219,000 198,000 

NOTES 


I. Linkin has opened a seed and feed 
store at 315 West Sixteenth Street. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. has ap- 
pointed Paul G. Glick, of Fort Wayne, 


as sales agent in Indiana. 

The funeral of Asher G. Walton, aged 
66, who died at his home at Atlanta, 
Ind, was held May 1. For many 
years he was associated with Monroe 
Whisler in operating flour mills in In- 


diana. 
‘yne Van Dolsen Mfg. Co., Shelbyville, 
maiers of a feed grinding machine for 


farmers, has been sold to Enos and Ed- 
wir: Porter, of Shelbyville. Mr. Van 
Doisen will remain as superintendent of 
the plant. 


the Reep grain elevator, Pendleton, 
has been sold at auction by the receiver, 
Walter Aiman, to Collingwood Bros., 
also of Pendleton, for $12,000, said to 
be slightly more than two thirds of the 
appraisement. Collingwood Bros. sold 
the elevator to A. J. Reep about three 
years ago. 

Curis O. Arsion. 





ATLANTA 

Fiour trade last week moved cautious- 
ly. Stocks were moderate to small, but 
sufficient to meet demand. Prices were 
about steady, with little or no change 
for the standard patents. 

Wheat millfeeds showed some weak- 
ness on account of slack demand and 
free offering. Flour mills made prices 
more attractive to induce better move- 
ment of goods, but buyers were timid 
gin hati stocks much over week- 
y needs, 

Cottonseed meal was rather steady, 
without any particular change in price. 
The oil mills are confident that stocks 
will be consumed at prevailing prices or 
better, and are holding. Cottonseed hulls 
were scarce and high. The consumption 
of this feed is greater than the local 
supply, and hulls are shipped into this 
territory from western points. 

Hominy feed prices were lower, with 
the market dull. 

Hay receipts were about same as for 
several weeks past, but prices have 
eased off 50¢@$1 ton, due to poor de- 
mand — are not heavy, but gen- 
erally small. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





. NASHVILLE 
_Light demand for flour from the 
Southeast continued last week. New 


business at the mills was — sg better 
than for the preceding week, and also 
larger than for the corresponding time 
last year. Shipments on contracts con- 
tinue to make a fair showing, though 
mills have been curtailing running time 
on account of light current sales. Buy- 
ers appear inclined to mark time, and no 
immediate renewal of large buying is 
anticipated at the mills. 

Flour prices have been shaded in 
‘sympathy with the tone of the wheat 
market. Quotations, May 3, were sub- 
stantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $6.85@7.15; standard 
or regular patent, $5.70@6.15; straight 
rm nt, $5.15@5.50; first clears, $3.50@ 

Trade with rehandlers has been quiet. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
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cottons, delivered at Nashville, $6.75@ 
7.25; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$5.75@6.25. 

The millfeed situation appears to be 
in fair shape, the reduced operations of 
mills enabling them to dispose of their 
output. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$27@29; standard middlings or shorts, 
$29@31. 

Demand is routine for corn meal. 
Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $2@2.05; un- 
bolted, $1.95@2. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 20-26 ...... 197,520 91,466 46.3 
Previous week ... 181,320 87,923 47.9 
TOG? BHO cccavecs 198,780 102,572 61.6 


97,154 50.9 
77,291 39.7 


Two years ago... 190,590 
Three years ago.. 197,790 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


May 3 April 26 
WEE, GEER cc ccccccecess 15,500 17,600 
Wheat, BUS .c.cccccsces 285,000 294,000 
Gs SE aeedccsewcawns 110,000 118,000 
Ce OE hb badenseisecs 264,000 249,000 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
last week, 296 cars. 
Joun Lerper. 


MOBILE 

An advance in prices featured last 
week’s flour market at Mobile. Such an 
advance would ordinarily mean a stimu- 
lation in local sales, but this time the 
effect on the market has been to ward 
off sales. Those to bakers have been 
especially slow. Deliveries have practi- 
cally been completed on all former con- 
tracts. 

The advance ranged 15@25c bbl on 
all grades. Prices, f.o.b., Mobile, in car 
lots, were as follows: hard winter bak- 
ers flour, $7@7.25; soft winter, best pat- 
ent $6@6.25, straights $5.55@5.75; spring 
wheat, short patent, $7@7.25. There has 
been no demand for spring wheat 
straights. 

Millfeeds advanced $1@3 ton. Local 
demand was very slow. Pastures are 
coming up slowly, and have not advanced 
to the stage where they seriously affect 
the demand for feeds. 

* ” 


R. S. King, representing the At- 
lanta office of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
visited dealers in Mobile last week. 


J. O. Forsytn. 


NORFOLK 

The flour market last week was more 
active than for some time, and while 
there were no large sales, demand im- 
proved substantially, and a better tone 
was apparent. Prices were somewhat 
stronger, especially for Kansas and 
northwestern springs. The latter held 
at $7.10@7.60; Kansas patents, fancy 
family grades $6.60@6.75, bakers grades 
$6.40@6.50, winter wheat top patents 
$5.75@5.90, and standard patents $5.50 
@5.60. 

Feed demand was heavier, but prices 
remained practically unchanged from 
the week before. Standard middlings 
were quoted at $28@29: ton, standard 
bran $28.50@29, flour middlings $30@S31, 
fancy winter flour middlings $382@34, 
and red dog $#40@41. 

NOTES 

T. R. Randall, representing the A. H. 
Randall Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich., was 
in Norfolk during the week, calling on 
his mill’s representative. 

Suit to recover $45,000 for alleged 
breach of contract was filed in the Nor- 
folk law and chancery court last week 
by the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., against 
M., I. L. and Edward Brenner, former 
representatives of the Pillsbury mill 
here. 

The Virginia Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation and the Norfolk Grain . and 
Feed Dealers’ Association have filed a 
protest with the Interstate Commerce 
Commision against the application of 
rule 16 of the reconsigning rules, which 
will be changed May 15. The contention 
of the protestants is that the rule places 
an arbitrary charge for reconsignment, 
with which the carrier should not be 





concerned, because no additional service 
is performed. The application of the 
rule would apply particularly to mem- 
bers of the trade in this section, because 
of the fact that the bulk of the distribu- 
tion territory for brokers in this section 
lies in North Carolina, where reconsign- 
ment regulations would be particularly 
arduous. ; 
JoserH A. Lesuie. 


PITTSBURGH 

The flour market last week was about 
as unsatisfactory as at any time this 
season. Buyers appeared to have very 
little confidence in prices. Consumers 
are being served more and more by the 
large bakeries, many of which buy their 
flour direct from the milis, leaving the 
small bakers with a reduced capacity 
and requirements to take care of the 
demand for rolls, cakes and pastry. 

Stocks in the hands of bakers and 
jobbers are small, and they are limiting 
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was published in 1909, and con- 
tained 100 pages. 

The sixteenth edition, published 
in 1924, contains 392 pages. 

It is the one authoritative hand- 
book of statistical and general in- 
formation regarding grain, flour, 
feedingstuffs, bread and _ other 
grain products, 

The Almanack answers your 
questions. Can you afford to be 
without it? 
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purchases closely to current require- 
ments. Shipping directions are reported 
much improved. 

Flour quotations on May 3: spring 
wheat $6.25@7.25 and hard winter $5.90 
@7, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, 
$4.50@4.75, bulk; clears, $5.25@5.75, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh. Rye flour nominal; 
demand light. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed was slow practically all week, 
and prices showed but slight change. 
There were plenty of offerings, which 
had a tendency to ease quotations, which 
were as follows on May 3: standard mid- 
dlings, $26@26.50 ton; flour middlings, 
$30@32.50; red dog, $386@38.50; spring 
wheat bran, $26@27; linseed meal, $44 
@A5.90; cottonseed meal, 43 per cent 
protein $47.70, 41 per cent $45.70, 36 per 
cent $43.70; dairy feed, 16 per cent pro- 
tein $30.90@32.90, 22 per cent $39.90@ 
40.90. 

CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 

Receipts of corn were small, and de- 
mand correspondingly light. Quotations, 
May 38: No. 2 yellow, 91@92c; No. 3 yel- 
low, 88@89c; No. 4 yellow, 84@85c; No. 
5 yellow, 82@84c. Kiln-dried yellow, 

ranulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 

.25, in 100-lb sacks; pearl hominy, 
$2.25. 

OATS 

Oats were in fair demand, with re- 
ceipts light. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
56@5ic; No. 3 white, 55@56c. 

NOTES 

J. L. Walker, sales manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
visited Pittsburgh last week. 

Pennsylvania ranks first in buckwheat, 
according to a report made by the Penn- 
sylvania department of agriculture. In 
1923 the state raised 4,449,000 bus, more 
than 32 per cent of the country’s entire 
production. 

C. C. Larus. 
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VALIDITY OF CANADA’S 
GRAIN ACT CHALLENGED 


Winnirec, Man.—The case of Rex 
vs. Eastern Terminal Elevator Co. was 
opened April 15 at Fort William, Ont., 
before the Hon. A. K. McLean, chief 
justice of the exchequer court. The case 
is a test one to determine the jurisdic- 
tion of the dominion grain commission 
in the matter of overages at public ter- 
minal elevators. 

Up to about two years ago, any over- 
age at the time of the annual weigh-up 
at the end of the crop year was the 
property of the elevator. Complaints 
were made as to the size and value of 
such overages, and as a result an order- 
in-council was passed which ruled that 
all overages exceeding one quarter of 1 
per cent of the grain handled by an ele- 
vator should be turned over to the do- 
minion grain board to be disposed of. 
Naturally, this order was not a popular 
one, but was complied with by some of 
the grain elevator companies. The East- 
ern Terminal Elevator Co. took the case 
into court, claiming that the board of 
grain commissioners had exceeded its 
authority. 

The witnesses called at the opening of 
the case were chiefly those of the board, 
including Leslie Boyd, chairman, and 
George Serls, chief inspector. The evi- 
dence of the board went to establish 
that the lake terminal elevator was a 
necessary link in the transportation of 
grain from the prairies to the seaboard, 
and thus came within the jurisdiction of 
the board. 

Counsel for the defense, on the other 
hand, emphasized the fact that terminal 
elevators were places of storage rather 
than links through which grain passed 
on its way eastward. Much technical 
evidence was submitted, regarding meth- 
ods of receiving grain, etc. 

At the close of the first hearing, E. L. 
Taylor, K. C., chief counsel for the 
plaintiff, claimed that the clause of the 
Canada grain act upon which this case 
was based was incidental to the whole 
act, and dominionwide in its scope. 
Thereupon A. E. Hoskin, K. C., for the 
defendant, announced that he wished to 
go on record as challenging the validity 
of the entire Canada grain act. The case 
is proceeding. G. Rock. 


JAPANESE MILLERS PROFIT 
FROM DUTY-FREE WHEAT 


Toxyo, Japan.—Following the great 
earthquake of September last, the Jap- 
anese government took the emergency 
step of lifting the import duty on vari- 
ous building materials and foodstuffs for 
a period ending on March 31, 1924. 
Wheat was included on the emergency 
free list. 

This free import of wheat naturally 
increased wheat imports, the total reach- 
ing 450,000 tons in three months. This 
is to be entirely consumed by Japanese 
flour mills, and it will be able to keep 
all Japanese mills running for more than 
six months. 

Since April 1, the former duty of 77 
sen per 100 kin (approximately 30c per 
100 Ibs) on imported wheat has been re- 
placed. While the almost 500,000 tons 
imported in January, February and 
March last, Japanese millers will profit, 
as their cost of material will be less 
than on grain coming in under the im- 
port duty. 

During the last six months of 1923 the 
flour market of Japan was very dull, 
and the price fell to such an extent that 
all mills suffered greatly. At the end 
of December the market quotation for 
the standard grade was 3.4 yen, a figure 
that brought loss to mills. 

But after the beginning of the year 
the market suddenly improved, and 
toward the end of January the standard 
grade rose to 3.6 yen, which left an 
enormous profit to mills using free duty 
material. Since the beginning of March 
it has again fallen to 3.4 yen. The same 
price caused loss to mills in December, 





but in March they were using duty -free 
wheat. At the beginning of April the 
figure of 3.4 yen prevails. 


On the whole the market is dull, and 
many mills are now confronting the dif- 
ficulty of paying for the enormous 
amount of wheat impurted during the 
free duty period. M. Jora. 
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AMERICAN FLOUR MARKET IN 
JAPAN LIKELY TO INCREASE 


Toxyo, Japan.—The wheat flour mill- 
ing industry of Japan continues its sur- 
prising development, due to the ever in- 
creasing demand for wheat flour. The 
total daily capacity of the 26 large mod- 
ern mills in Japan proper and in Korea 
and Formosa is about 25,000 bbls. The 
industry in Formosa is in its infancy, 
and only about 500 bbls of flour are pro- 
duced there daily. Korea’s daily capacity 
is nearly double that amount. 

Mills are not working at present at 
full capacity, the average being about 
70 per cent. The yearly output, there- 
fore, should be in the neighborhood of 
5,000,000 bbls. Mill production since 
1912 has been as follows: 1912, 4,000,000 
bbis; 1913, 5,000,000; 1914, 4,000,000; 
1915, 4,000,000; 1916, 4,500,000; 1917, 5,- 
500,000; 1918, 5,500,000; 1919, 7,000,000; 
1920, 5,500,000; 1921, 6,500,000. 

In spite of this large production, the 
home mills find it impossible to meet the 
whole of the domestic demand, and the 
importation of foreign flour is increasing 
yearly. Exports of Japanese flour, on 
the other hand, are fast decreasing, as 
may be seen from the following table, 
amounts being expressed in piculs (130 
Ibs): 


Imports Exports 
1917 A reer T 5,839 1,627,995 
| ae : i , 101,805 944,653 
1919... Perr reerTs = 622 
rere .-+ 232,918 30,840 
1921. . 584,177 27,806 


The export of flour was at first mostly 
to Hongkong, China and Manchuria, but 
these countries have gradually decreased 
their purchases from Japan. In their 
place came Asiatic Russia as foremost 
buyer of Japanese flour, while China be- 
came seller to Japan instead of buyer. 

Among the sellers of flour to Japan, 
Australia as late as 1917 occupied the 
place of the sole supplier, but her place 
was gradually taken by China. Then the 
United States came, and now it is a 
fight between China and the United 
States to meet Japan’s import require- 
ments. 

The following table shows how the ori- 
gin of flour imported by Japan has 
changed in the past few years, amounts 
being expressed in piculs (130 Ibs): 


From— 1918 1919 1920 1921 
China ....... 68,331 590,575 6,832 249,964 
Manchuria .. 12,701 750 2,417 46,770 
United States. ..... 1,729 82,612 246,705 
Argentina ... ..... R66 .vece coves 
Australia .... 20,713 655,125 137,834 31,821 
Im@ia ..... ‘i veda eenas Tere 4,199 
Philippines .. . ; ve 1,095 (eens 
Canada ..... er eee 1,855 4,712 
DP Sicabet 054.64 +0d08 S86 stews 
Oth, countries 60 387 29 6 


Totals ..... 101,805 650,185 232,918 684,177 

It is likely that in future the United 
States, China and Australia will be the 
competing sellers of flour to Japan, but 
the past history of the trade shows that 
Australia is gradually going out of the 
race, and the fight will be largely between 
China and the United States. The Ameri- 
can mills have great rivals in Chinese 
mills in the field of Japan. It is certain 
that the import of flour: will ever in- 
crease, as Japan has to depend on either 
the supply of wheat or flour, and the 
mills here are not sufficiently equipped 
to supply all the domestic demand. 

Japan’s wheat crop is far short of her 
needs, and there is a tendency for it to 
decrease. The people, however, are be- 
coming fond of bread and cakes, which 
they seldom used until recent times. The 
average wheat crop of Japan is less than 
30,000,000 bus, which is far short of the 
country’s needs, and the following im- 
ports of wheat were made in recent 
years: 1917, 127,271 piculs (130 lbs); 
1918, 1,153,178; 1919, 4,298,827; 1920, 2,- 
868,060; 1921, 4,921,409; 1922, 8,964,418. 

These figures are eloquent in proving 
the increased demand for wheat. Im- 
ports from the United States have been 
around 8,000,000 bus in recent years. 
From Manchuria, Japan imported about 
4,000,000 bus of wheat in 1920, 2,500,000 
in 1921, and 3,000,000 in 1922. But Man- 
churian wheat is very inferior in quality 
to American or Australian wheat. 





The 1923-24 area sown to winter wheat 
and rye in Poland, according to compila- 
tions of the central statistical bureau, 


shows further increase over preceding 
years, and now approximates the pre- 
war area sown to these grains, although 
abandoned winter acreage and spring 
sowing will determine the final acreage. 


‘PROFIT AND LOSS”’ 
CLEANS THE TRASH 
FROM HIS PLACE 


The current philosophizing of “Profit 
and Loss,” the southwestern miller who 
has ideas about improving his business, 
runs as follows: 

You see that pile of rubbish? Yep, 
I just got all that trash out of my place. 
I never realized that I ran a dump with 
so much litter around it, but you know 
you go on from year to year, collecting 
a lot of stuff. If you don’t clean house 
once in a while, and start figuring with 
a new slate, you just get buried under- 
neath your own dirt. 

I just figured out that the sensible 
thing for me to do is to take it for 
granted that if I run 60 per cent of the 





wheat flour; Seattle (Wash.) Flour 
Mills, wheat flour; Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco, wheat flour. 

Cuaries C. Hart. 





PRICE CUTTER IS DEFINED 
AS MAN WHO HAS NERVE 
TO GIVE BUT NOT TO GET 


Cuicaco, Iru.—In a recent bulletin to 
his membership, T. M. Chivington, secre- 
tary American Corn Millers’ Federation, 
quotes a letter written by W. M. Gander, 
sales manager Carpenter Cook Co., whole- 
sale grocers, Menominee, Mich., to his 
salesmen on the subject of price cutting 
and the need of nerve in making sales. 
Mr. Chivington states that the letter was 
applicable to corn milling, and no doubt 
wheat flour millers would also be inter- 
ested in it. The letter in part is as fol- 
lows: 

“The difference between just results 
and real success is frequently measurable 
by nerve. If a man could sit down and 
figure at the end of a year the differ- 
ence between what he got for his goods 
and what he could have gotten if he had 
the nerve to ask it, he would find in the 
answer the difference between ordinary 
results and big ones. 

“In every line of business there are 
price cutters, makers of poor goods, and 
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time for nine months of the milling year, 
beginning the first of July, that I have 
got about my share of the business. That 
is, if everybody that is in it now is going 
to stay in it and get their proportion. 

Instead of adopting all of these new- 
fangled ideas about price minimum and 
all that sort of thing that you hear going 
around, I am going to base my cost on 
60 per cent operations for nine months 
of the year. I believe, if all of you fel- 
lows will do the same thing, that you will 
find that you won't sell flour very cheap, 
or so cheap that everybody is going to be 
kicking at you for doing it. 

Mind you, I am going to try to run 
full time, and if my gang are good 
enough salesmen to do it, and yours are 
not, that is your hard luck, but danged 
if I am going to make a fool of myself 
this year by figuring my prices on a 
125 per cent operation and then only run 
50 per cent. I have had enough of that. 
I don’t mind running you a race if we 
both start from taw. 

Counting goose eggs isn’t as much fun 
as counting dollars. Goose eggs was 
about all I got this year, and maybe you 
didn’t do any better. 





REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Trademarks reg- 
istered at the Patent Office include the 
following: Bremmer Bros., Chicago, bis- 
cuits, sugar wafers, cakes; Eagle Roller 
Mills Co., New Ulm, Minn., poultry feed; 
Germ-o’-Health Cereal Co., Polson, Mont., 
breakfast cereal; J. S. Ivins’ Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia, wheat flour; Joliet (Mont.) 
Flour Mills Co., wheat flour; Oswald 
Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
breads, cakes, doughnuts, buns; Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Roller Mills, self-rising 
flour; Inter-City Mills, Kansas City, Mo., 


-about the quality of his 


givers of poor service; and working right 
along beside them there is the man who 
gets topnotch prices, gives goods of qual- 
ity and good service. The price cutter 
cannot drive this fellow out of business 
unless he loses his nerve and starts to 
meet him. 

“There are a lot of people in business 
who have to cut prices in order to get 
business. When you meet them, they cut 
again, because they have to cut. The 
result of chasing these people down is 
that everybody gets working on a much 
lower level of profit. It is just as easy 
to get a profit as not to get it, provided 
you have the nerve to ask it. The big 
concerns in any industry are the ones 
which get good prices for their products. 
They are in the high price class because 
they have a high class nerve. 

“The average salesman is more afraid 
of having his price questioned than the 
quality of his goods or services of his 
house. This is so, because he knows more 
ds and the 
service of his house than the buyer does. 
The salesman feels this advantage and is 
not afraid to use it; but when his prices 
are questioned, fear and doubt at once 
take possession of him, because he knows 
he may not know what the buyer knows 
about prices. The salesman imagines all 
sorts of things going on in the buyer’s 
mind. He wonders what will he be will- 
ing to pay; is my price too high? what 
are my competitors doing? His reason- 
ing power begins to leave him. 

“All the things which are going on in 
his mind say ‘cut the price.’ Every in- 
ference of suggestion from the buyer is 
construed as meaning ‘Your price is too 
high, or ‘I can do better.’ He finally 
falls back upon the worn-out excuse, ‘My 
house won’t let me cut the price’ or, 
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worse, ‘What are you willing to pay” or, 
still worse, ‘I’ll submit the order to the 
house.’ The buyer is trying to find out 
how much nerve you have. ° If he breaks 
it, you are a goner forever after with 
him; you are his easy mark. He doesn’t 
admire you, he just likes you. 

“In making prices that are right it 
takes experience, judgment and nerve. 
We blame conditions and competition, 
but how often are we willing to admit 
that a large part of our loss in profit 
was due to our losing our nerve? If you 
have taken note of the big, growing 
houses in your business, you will find that 
quality, service and salesmanship made 
them what they are, not price cuttiny. 

“The price cutter is a business man 
who has the nerve to give, but none to 
get.” 

S. O. Wern: x. 


AIRPLANE MAIL SERVICE 
OF VALUE TO SHIPPI RS 


New Orveans, La.—The value o! the 
New Orleans air mail service to im) ort- 
ers and exporters was discussed a‘ the 
monthly meeting of the foreign ‘ ade 
bureau of the Association of Comni ce. 
It was pointed out that this service _. ves 
shippers thousands of dollars mor: ily, 
since it is possible to dispatch con ‘lar 
documents after a ship has sailed. “his 
makes it possible to save valuable tin on 
shipments that previously was lost © iile 
the ships were delayed through lac of 
such documents. 

Certain Latin American countrie re- 
quire the documents to be on the \: ssel 
on which the goods are received; if ey 
are not, fines and delays result. ‘| ese 
documents are now carried by air) ine 
to Pilot Town, at the mouth of the » er, 
and thence taken aboard ship. Like se, 
mail from Latin American republi — is 
picked up from steamships at the n ith 
of the river, and brought swiftly to © ew 
Orleans, which also saves time, anv in 
many instances money, as the jail 
reaches this city a full business ‘ay 
sooner than had it remained aboard sip. 

Where such mail contains orders, ‘he 
shipper can get the goods off by the | wat 
leaving the next day, saving a week. or 
perhaps two weeks. It is asserted | iat 
the service is appreciated by I.:tin 
Americans. The airplanes are oper: ted 
by the Gulf Coast Air Line, which })ro- 
poses to extend its service to Hay iia, 
Yucatan and the Panama Canal in the 
near future. New Orleans and Seia'tle 
are the only two ports in the United 
States served by such air mail lines 

R. A. Suttiva> 








GREAT LAKES CORPORATION 
INTERPRETS DIFFERENT! AL 


Some misunderstanding appears (0 
have arisen over the 4c differential “) 
plying on lake-and-rail traffic. Cone: - 
ing it, the Great Lakes Transit Corpo':- 
tion has written the Lehigh Valley | ||| 
road Co. as follows: 

“Wherever any shipments origin: '«d 
prior to Sept. 10, 1923, on which, un.'er 
tariff including transit regulations, (ic 
through rate would be applicable a- «1 
date of origin of the grain, we we'd, 
of course, be obliged to protect the | \'e 
in effect on such origin date. As Wu 
are well aware, however, there are s\ \¢- 
times circumstances which obviate he 
application of the through rate, as ‘oF 
example, where the shipment was not "- 
titled to reconsignment privilege or | ‘1 
sit, or for some other reason it ha to 
be treated as a new shipment from - 
intermediate point and was moved © |!) 
sequent to change in rates. 

“The record of the shipment as 
sented to us by connecting line s! 
show whether or not the shipment i 
titled to the through rate as of dat! 
origin of grain. In other words, we “ 
guided by Rule 5-C of Tariff Cire '° 
18-A, where the movement was not n 
as to prevent the application of 
through rates.” 





Cargoes of steamers from the Un 
States for Bahia, Brazil, for soe 
months past have consisted almost *- 
clusively of petroleum products, flc', 
and barbed wire; and all—or practic ‘y 
all—of the iron and steel products 
ported have been coming from Europ: 
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EW BARGE LINE 
SERVICE STARTED 


\ "ew Orreans, La.—The business 
,% of the Mississippi valley was 

mulated March 29 when the self- 
propelled barge Birmingham, op- 
erated by the Mississippi-Warrior 
Service, began its initial river ex- 
press from this city to St. Louis. 
The barge carried a capacity load 
of coffee, sugar and other com- 
modities. The regular time be- 
tween New Orleans and St, Louis 
is 20 days for the trip upstream 
and 10 for the southbound voyage. 
The new express service proposes 
to cut that time in half. 

M. J. Sanders, first federal 

manager for the barge line, out- 
lined the hopes and plans of this 
packet line, and compared it with 
the type of “floating palaces” of a 
less efficient, though possibly far 
more romantic, period. Others 
who addressed the throngs on the 
steamboat New Orleans were 
Thomas Cunningham, president 
New Orleans Board of Trade and 
a member of the advisory commit- 
tee of the barge line; William 
Pfaff, president New Orleans As- 
sociation of Commerce, and Theo- 
dore Brent, federal manager of 
the barge line. The police department’s band played, 
and refreshments were served. 
_ The speakers stressed the fact that this new serv- 
ice is not merely a river service, but that shippers 
both from New Orleans and from Mississippi valley 
points to this port for exportation, far removed from 
navigable rivers, are offered exceptional inducements 
rough reduced charges because of the river-and- 
Tall rates, 

rhe Birmingham’s capacity is 1,123 tons—enough 
to tax the carrying capacity of a train of 56 railway 
freight cars. Twenty-seven carloads of coffee and 
7 of sugar were included in the shipment, which 
represents a saving of $1,028 to the coffee men and 
"97 to the sugar men over the straight rail charges. 
he bulk of the cargo was destined for towns far 
trom large streams in the states of Minnesota, Mis- 
Sourl, Kentucky, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 


. 


‘Arkansas, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 
R. A. SuLivan. 





“PROFIT AND LOSS” ON 
THE TERRORS OF PRICE 


“Profit and Loss” writes: Why does the mere 
inention of a competitor’s price, especially if it be 
on'y a nickel under your own, give you a pain in the 
- of _the stomach, make cold chills run up and 
= ye your backbone, and cause F pe to dash madly 
oh J nearest telegraph office and wire the mill that 
nor reckage Milling Co., at Stupid Crossing, are 
e‘iing flour cheaper than you are? You wind up 
your telegram with, “Please help me, Boss, I am in a 


de ’ ¢ 
uce of a fix,” or some other similar thought. You Service, New Orleans. 


| “i 
' > pe res 
ws ee LIL o, 


Service, St. Louis; H. J. Nieman, general freight agent, New Orleans; J. S&S. 
manager, J. W. Mooney, general agent, and Captain E. V. Pickley, superintendent of maintenance, Mississippi-Warrior 
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are scared plumb to death. The average buyer 
doesn’t have to do any more than indicate to the 
present day flour salesman that his competitor is 
selling at less than he is to scare him stiff. 

We don’t know of any bottled nerve tonic that we 
can recommend that would be near as good as every 
salesman’s realization of what his real duty is. Stand 
up to the firing line, and fight! Otherwise, what 
inducement is there for us to buy high grade wheat 
and make quality flour, and safeguard it, with a 
laboratory, this, that and the other thing, if we have 
to go out and sell it at the same price the fellow does 
that grinds poorer wheat and isn’t careful of his qual- 
ity? You see the answer right there, don’t you? It is 
true, too, that 99 9-10 per cent of the mills have 
put out a price on their flour and think their flour 
is worth just that much and no more. A flour buyer 
rarely ever gets more than he pays for, quality, 
service or anything else. 

Another crime that goes unpunished, except silent- 
ly on the balance sheet, is the old gag of cutting the 
gizzard out of a price to start a new customer. Did 
it ever occur to you that first impressions are gen- 
erally lasting ones, and when you cut a price to 
start a new account as an inducement to him, don’t 
think that this new account is asleep, for nine times 
out of ten he thinks that is the kind of people you 
are, and that your flour isn’t worth any more to him 
than the price you put on it, because you have indi- 
cated to him that that is what your stuff was worth 

when you cut your price. 

Of course, you expect to make 
this all back on him later on, but 
that is a good deal like trying to 
climb a slippery incline; you take 
one step forward and two back- 
wards. In other words, are you a 
mail order salesman, or are you a 
high class, Packard limousine sales- 
man? One sells price and the 
other quality. 





nm RUSSIAN EXPORTS 
OF GRAIN HALTED 


Reports received from various 
foreign sources indicate that Rus- 
sia is restricting cereal exports be- 
cause of the recent sharp increase 
in prices in Russia. These price 
increases are reported to have so 
aggravated the bread shortage in 
Russian cities that the government 
was obliged to use the stocks in- 
tended for export for feeding the 
town populations. 

A further reason for restrict- 
ing cereal exports is that they 
were not profitable, because of the 
high transportation and handling 
charges. These charges are said 
to have amounted to from 33 to 
35 per cent of the selling price. 





The Barge Birmingham, Operated by the Mississippi-Warrior Service 
Above, hold filled with upbound cargo. Below, left to right, J. P. Higgins, executive assistant, Mississippi-Warrior 


Powell, auditor, Theodore Brent, federal 















ST. LOUIS 


Domestic buying last week was very 
light and scattering, bakers and jobbers 
alike refraining from taking on any 
more than required by their immediate 
necessities. There was an encouraging 
feature to this, however. Stocks will be 
almost at the lowest ebb possible when 
the new crop begins to move, which situ- 
ation will undoubtedly result in a satis- 
factory volume of business being booked 
then. 

Mills doing a soft wheat flour business 
in the South were making the most op- 
timistic reports, for there evidently is a 
good scattered volume of this class of 
flour moving into that territory. As the 
spring crops begin to materialize in the 
South, and a stronger feeling of con- 
fidence develops in the financial circles 
of that section of the country, business 
will probably show a material improve- 
ment. 

Little attention has been given to flour 
buying by the local baking trade for the 
past two weeks, as the interest of both 
the wholesale and retail trade was fo- 
cused on a threatened strike of bakery 
workers. This is not settled yet, and 
may not be for several days, as the mas- 
ter bakers are holding out firmly against 
granting any increase in wages at this 
time, because the financial condition of 
the industry does not warrant it and it 
is unanimously agreed that an increase 
in prices just now, which would inevit- 
ably follow an advance in wages, would 
be resented by the public. 

Export business was largely confined 
to Latin American markets, for it is 
almost impossible to meet Canadian com- 
petition in Europe. The number of in- 
quiries from the southern markets has 
increased, and the sale of a fair vol- 
ume of flour has resulted. However, prac- 
tically all lots have been bought in small 
quantities. 

Flour quotations on May 3: soft win- 
ter short patent $5.30@5.75, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $4.50@4.85, 
first clear $3.95@4.25; hard winter short 
patent $5.40@5.80, straight $4.70@5.10, 
first clear $3.85@4.15; spring first patent 


$6.10@6.50, standard patent $6@6.20, 
first clear $4.30@4.80. 
MILLFEED 
Extreme dullness marked the _ St. 


Louis millfeed market last week and 
quotations were generally nominal, as 
actual transactions were very limited. 
What sales were made were mostly local. 
Offerings were light, but a lower ten- 
dency is noticed in quotations. Soft 
winter bran was quoted on May 3 at $25 
@25.50 ton, hard winter bran $24.50@25, 
and gray shorts $26.50@27.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis. mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
April 37-May 8 ......scece. 23,000 36 
Previous week ..........+++ 27,000 42 
WOOP GRO cccccccsccccscees 33,600 67 
Two years ago .........+... 32,100 64 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
April 27-May 3 ............ 38,000 44 
Previous week ............ 45,800 53 
We GD cc ccrcccsvvcesses 39,400 61 
Bwe PORES GOO oo ciccccoves 26,900 35 


WHEAT 


Demand for soft winter wheat was 
fair. Local mills were in the market, 
and there was a limited inquiry. Offer- 
ings were closely cleaned -up daily. 
Heavy test Illinois and Iowa hard win- 
ter wheat were wanted, but practically 
nothing was offering. Receipts were 
198 cars, against 280 in the previous 
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week. Cash prices: No. 2 red $1.12, No. 
3 red $1.10, No. 4 red $1.07; No. 3 hard, 
$1.04@1.05. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Better cash situation in the corn mar- 
ket, firmer wheat futures and the light- 
ness of contract deliveries had a stimu- 
lating influence; there were also reports 
of export business, but nothing definite 
as to the amount. There was a scat- 
tered call, while offerings were extreme- 
ly light. Shipping demand for oats was 
fair, and some sales were reported to 
Norfolk, Va., the latter part of the 
week. 

Receipts of corn were 377 cars, against 
415 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn, 79c; No. 2 yellow 80@8lc, 
No. 3 yellow 79c, No. 5 yellow 76c, No. 6 
yellow 73@75c; No. 2 white 81@83c, No. 
3 white 78@79c, No. 4 white 76@77c, 
No. 5 white 75@76c. Oats receipts, 214 
cars, against 209. Cash prices: No. 1 
oats, 50@5lc; No. 2 oats, 50c; No. 3 
oats, 49@50c; No. 4 oats, 48@49c. 

~ RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 

ending May 38, with comparisons: 


-~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 96,810 104,470 101,640 121,310 
Wheat, bus.. 388,700 468,000 355,210 598,920 
Corn, bus.... 882,000 622,700 466,420 286,395 
Oats, bus.... 770,000 678,000 403,920 527,310 
Rye, bus..... 2,600 45,100 4,070 98,960 
Barley, bus.. 8,000 8,000 5,160 8,440 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks.. 13,000 _...... 29,680 ..... 
Mixed feed, 

SACS wececes 29,080 = neces 169,150 ..... 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted on May 8, 
per 100 Ibs, by St. Louis mills as fol- 
lows: corn meal $1.75@1.85, cream meal, 
$4@4.10. St. Louis quotations on rye 
products, the same date, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: fancy white patent $4.20@4.30, me- 
dium white $4.15@4.25, straight $4.10@ 
4.20, fancy dark $3.65@3.75, low grade 
dark $3.55@3.65, rye meal $3.55@3.65. 

AGRICULTURAL SITUATION DISCOURAGING 

Results of a survey of agricultural 
conditions in Missouri, conducted by the 
Missouri Bankers’ Association, were 
made public at a convention of that or- 
ganization in St. Louis last week, and 
indicated a very unsatisfactory condi- 
tion existing in the rural communities. 
The survey was compiled from the opin- 
ions of 823 banks in the state, covering 
112 out of 114 counties. Among the 
more important things disclosed by the 
survey are the following: 

The farmers are very much discour- 
aged about their own business, which is 
serious, as agriculture is the predominat- 
ing industry of Missouri, with more than 
2,000,000 persons engaged in it. 

Agriculture provides approximately 90 
per cent of the state’s bank deposits. 

Of the 823 bankers reporting in this 
survey, 515 stated that farm abandon- 
ment exists in their communities, 

Decreases in land values were shown 
in 37% per cent of the districts report- 
ing. 

SWITCHING FEE SUSPENDED 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found that proposed switching 
charges on shipments to and from the 
Louisville & Nashville track No. 4 at 
St. Louis are not justified, and has or- 
dered the schedule, which would have 
become effective May 4, suspended. 
Charles Rippon, traffic commissioner of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, ap- 
pooeen for that body and the Zirnheld 

lour Co. 

This charge of 1.5c per 100 lbs for use 
of the tr was to be in addition to 
the usual switching charge of the ter- 
minal and, as pointed out by the Commis- 
sion, the charge on flour for switching 
would have been about $7.50 a car addi- 


tional. Complaint was made that the 
flour company concerned would be put 
at a “substantial disadvantage, compared 
with certain competing flour dealers lo- 
cated on the terminal in St. Louis, to 
whose plants the switching charges range 
$3.60@3.95 per car.” 


FUNERAL OF J. F. QUINLIVAN 


The funeral of James Finn Quinli- 
van, president James F. Quinlivan & 
Bro. Feed Co., St. Louis, who died 
April 25 after an illlness of two months, 
was held April 29. Mr. Quinlivan, who 
was 62 years old at the time of his death, 
was born in St. Louis and engaged in 
the grain business with his father at the 
age of 18. For many years he was a 
member of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis. He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Laura Ritter Quinlivan, one son, 
Frank R. Quinlivan, and a brother, John 
R. Quinlivan, respectively secretary- 
treasurer and vice president of the com- 
pany of which he was the head; and 
three sisters. 


FLOUR CLUB MEETS 


Considerable attention was given to 
proposed national legislation affecting 
the milling and flour industries at the 
recent quarterly meeting of the Flour 
Trade Association of St. Louis, held in 
the directors’ room of the Merchants’ 
Exchange.. Resolutions were passed fa- 
voring the repeal of the tax on tele- 
phone and telegraph tolls, opposing the 
MecNary-Haugen bill, and opposing the 
enforcement of section 28 of the Sones 
shipping bill. 

The proposal of establishing a credit 
information service within the associa- 
tion was also considered at length. It 
had been thought that perhaps this or- 
ganization could work in co-operation 
with the Bakers’ Supply Clearing House 
Association, but a motion was adopted 
tabling this suggestion, and a committee, 
consisting of James Condon, Julius Al- 
brecht, V. H. Glosemeyer and Andrew 
Baur, was appointed to prepare a report 
on the advisability of establishing such 
a service, and instructed to report back 
to the association at a special meeting, to 
be called within 30 days. 

Two delegates, Joseph H. Albrecht, 
president of the local club, and Joseph 
Leipman, were appointed to represent 
the Flour Trade Association of St. 
Louis at the annual meting of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., July 11. 


NOTES 

The Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, will 
celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary 
this month. 

E. C. Dreyer, president Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis, spent part of 
last week in Kansas City on business. 

Eugene Smith, secretary Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, who has been con- 
fined to his home for the past six weeks 
by serious illness, is back on ’change. 

Walter J. Ravold, of the St. Louis 
Grain Clearing Co. has applied for 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, on transfer of certificate from 
Clarence J. Gerell. 

The annual meeting of the Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America will 
be held in St. Louis May 6-7. Head- 
quarters of the convention will be at 
the Jefferson Hotel. 

Ward Arthur Brown, of the Ralston- 
Purina Co., St. Louis, is an applicant 
for membership in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, on transfer of cer- 
tificate from Charles E. McCartney. 

According to statistics compiled by 
the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
380,890 bbls flour were received in this 
market and 420,930 shipped last month, 
as against 408,590 received and 544,085 
shipped in the corresponding month of 
1923, 


J. F. Baldwin, of the Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Milling Co., was in St. Louis 
on business April 28. Mr. Baldwin was 
on his way south, and while in that ter- 
ritory will attend the annual meeting 
of the Southern Bakers’ Association at 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Tonnage handled by the Mississippi- 
Warrior Service during April totaled 
approximately 80,000 tons, according to 
J. P. Mi s, executive assistant man- 
ager of line. This tonnage repre- 
sents more than 384% per cent increase 
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over the average monthly tonnage last 
year. 

A large number of grain dealers are 
expected to attend the annual conven- 
tion of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Assv- 
ciation in Springfield, Ill, May 9-10 
National legislation affecting the grain 
trade, and other matters of interest, w|| 
be discussed at the meeting. 


According to the monthly report of 
Henry Hoermann, chief flour inspector 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
13,087 bbls flour were inspected in this 
market during April. Flour stocks on 
hand May 1 totaled 75,680 bbls, compared 
with 84,600 on April 1, and 96,400 on 
May 1, 1923. 


Approximately 75 bakers and allied 
tradesmen left St. Louis Sunday morn- 
ing, May 4, for Louisville, Ky., to attvnd 
the annual meeting of the Retail Master 
Bakers’ Association of America. A 
larger number had been expected to so, 
but a threatened strike by the bak.rs’ 
union kept a number from making ‘he 
trip. 

A special tow of two 150-ton bares, 
instead of one, operated by the River 
Transit Co., left St. Louis May 3 for 
St. Paul in order to demonstrate frei /ht 
handling methods at the Mississippi \ :I- 
ley Association there, May 16-17. n- 
other object is to demonstrate that st. 
Louis shippers will: co-operate in r. cr 
trade development. 


George L. Grosskopf has been )- 
pointed manager of the southwest: +1 
passenger office of the Holland-Ame 
Line, with headquarters in St. Lo 
The jurisdiction of this office ext« 
over Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 0! 
homa, Arkansas, Arizona, New Mex) 
and part of Illinois. Mr. Grosskopf | 
been connected with the Holland-Am: 
ica Line at New York and Chicago sii 
1910. 


ue 


NEW ORLEANS 

New Orleans flour dealers are predic 
ing better business in the near futur: 
This expectation is based upon improve! 
credit throughout this trade territor:. 
increased movement of grain by barge:, 
additional inspections made for export ! 
the-Board of Trade and by a fair move 
ment of grain and flour to Europe, whic': 
is expected to become larger day by da\ 

Trade with Latin America through th 
port last week declined slightly belo 
that of the previous week. The figure., 
as compiled by five of the leading steam 
ship lines serving the tropics, show 16,3 
bags flour were moved from this poi! 
to Latin America, compared with 17,5: 
the week before. The difficulties in Me 
ico, which have been blamed for muv 
of the decreased exportations to Lati 
America, seem to have been cleared awa 
One steamship company took 5,250 ba 
of flour to Vera Cruz last week, whe: 
it carried only a few bags the week } 
fore. 

The dock strike at Havana is proving 
serious obstacle to business there of »« 
kinds that depend upon shipping. How- 
ever, it is not expected to continue mu! 
longer. The situation at Honduras, « 

other contributing cause of decreas: 

flour shipments, is said to be improvine, 
now that the ports of Honduras ha‘e 
been declared open after a long and «- 
structive civil war. 

J. W. Mooney, general agent for t! 
Mississippi-Warrlor Service. the fede: 
barge line, reported 5,220 tons of wh« 
either in port at New Orleans or aflo 
from St. Louis during the week. T! 
represents the cargoes of four tows; 4 
while it is not considered unusually lar 
it is viewed as a significant week’s bi 
ness in carrying grain in that it is 
indication that wheat is once more m: 
ing from the Middle West either for ' 
in the southern trade or for export. 

S. P. Fears, chief inspector and weiz 
master for the New Gian Board 
Trade, reports an improvement in | 
inspection of grain for export. His { ” 
ures are as follows: wheat, 168,053 bi 
corn, 248,571; rye, 68,571. Eleva! 
stocks are as follows: wheat, 168,000 b::; 
corn, 476,000; oats, 52,000; rye, 93,0); 
barley, 2,000. 

FLOUR MOVEMENT 

Movement of flour to Latin Ameri 3, 
as ete by five of the chief stea™- 
ship lines that serve the tropics: 
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United Fruit Co: to Santiago, 1,650 
bags; Kingston, 500; Lima, 780; Colon, 
950; Tumaco, 50; Bocas del Toro, 500; 
Puerto Colombia, 50; Belize, 572; Tela, 
964; Truxillo, 1,110; Guatemala City, 
1,167; Puerto Barrios, 500. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: to King- 
ston, 500; Cienfuegos, 600. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
La Ceiba, 50; Vera Cruz, 5,250. 

Cuyamel Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Bluefields, 896. 

New Orleans & South America Steam- 
ship Co. (Aluminum Line): to Manta, 
Guayaquil, 500. 

FLOUR PRICES 


Millers on May 1 were quoting flour, 
b 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Or- 
leans, as follows: 


UUs 





o— Winter, 
Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent $7.26 $5.75 $6.76 
95 per cent 6.80 5.45 6.25 
100 per cent .. 6.40 5.30 5.70 
Cut ..-.ccccves 5.95 5.10 5.15 
First OP cece 4.80 4.90 
Seco clear 4.00 4.05 
s ina, 4c Ib, 
Mills quoted wheat bran, per 100 lbs, 
sacked, $1.50. Feedingstuffs, mill quota- 


tions: corn, No. 2 $1.04 bu, No. 3 $1; 
oats, No. 2 white 6344c, No. 3 62%4c; hay, 
alfuifa, No. 1 $388 ton, No. 2 $81; timo- 
thy, No. 1 $29, No. 2 $27. 


Prices of rice held firm in the spot 
ket, with a few mill sales of choice 
h'ue rose at 55¢c Ib and choice and me- 
dium Honduras at 53%@5%c. Demand 
lower grades and broken rice was 
i to be strong, but no sales were re- 
ted. 
‘he scarcity of stock in the New Or- 
ns market is echoed in the New York 
rket, where foreign rice is scarce. The 
situation is very firm, and few in the 
trade expect lower prices, while further 
acdvanees are generally predicted. 






RECEIPTS 

Rough, Clean, 

sacks pockets 

Y 1 ccccvccdcessosescos eons 1,760 
Til 94-BMagy 1 wccccccces § cesces 4,260 
son to May 1 ........+. 655,468 894,869 
e period, 1923........ 1,098,327 1,618,417 

SALES 

YU cecccceccdccesoosss senece 626 
Til S4-BMay | wccccscces§ eseoce 2,976 
ison to May 1........+. 50,126 445,674 
ne period, 1923 ....... 163,490 643,271 


J. W. Mooney, general agent for the 
Misslesignl-Wennlot tervien’ lett May 2 
for Memphis, where he was expected to 
remain several days on business connect- 
ed with the federal barge line. 

R. B. Lang, of the Oklahoma Mill Co., 
Kingfisher, Okla., visited P. L. Thomson 
& Co., New Orleans, on his way to attend 
the meeting of the Texas Association of 
the Baking Industry at Beaumont. 


I. D. Cardiff, president and manager 
Washington Dehydrated Food Co., was a 
recent visitor in New Orleans, and ar- 
ranged with J. S. Waterman & Co. to 
landle the apples prepared by his con- 
cern at Yakima, Wash. 

E. B. Terpinitz, of the Stein-Hall Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, was a recent visitor in New 
rleans, where he demonstrated Badex, 
the flour equalizer, in several bakeries. 
His demonstrations were said to have 
met with enthusiastic response. 

‘he steamship Abangarez, operated by 
‘he United Fruit Co., was assembling a 

‘ge cargo of flour for Port Limon last 
‘eek. This line operates a monthly serv- 

e from New Orleans direct to that port 

uring the first week of each month. 

W. G. Armitage, of the Palmolive Co., 
Chicago, has arran with J. S. Water- 
ian & Co., New Orleans, to act as his 
mpany’s representative in this trade 
‘crritory for the edible products manu- 
‘actured by that concern. These include 
% coconut butter. 


_The value of all articles imported 
hrough the port of New Orleans Sosing 
‘arch was $10,220,239, according to 
Emile Kuntz, collector, an increase of 
*<,700,000 over February. While the 
values fail to reach the high mark of 
: 923, the report is consider among the 
»est in several months. The drop in cof- 
fee importation was declared to have 
deen the chief factor in preventing the 
igure of 1923 being equaled. 


, More than 2,500 boys and girls, mem- 
ers of agricultural clubs in Louisiana, 
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are expected to attend the series of club 
encampments sponsored by Louisiana 
State University. The boys are being 
taught scientific farming and the girls are 
being instructed in practical home mak- 
ing, including the proper baking of bread 
and pastry, and shown how to intelligent- 
ly choose the right kind of flour for their 
needs. The encampments are annual af- 
fairs. They will begin June 1. 
R. A. Sutrivan. 


MEMPHIS 

Dullness and practically no change in 
prices featured the flour market here last 
week. Buying continued only for imme- 
diate requirements, yet movement was 
fairly good, as stocks were at a minimum 
and the trade could not allow them to 
get any lower. General conditions have 
shown no change for the better, and no 
disposition is being shown to anticipate 
requirements. Expressions from the 
trade indicated that the absence of any 
serious menace to the growing wheat crop 
was having its influence on sentiment as 
to prices, and encouraging the policy of 
cautious buying. 

Shipping instructions by those who 
have contracts were coming forward 
slowly, and all the fresh buying was for 
immediate shipment. New quotations 
were lacking, and the lower prices for 
offal and lack of demand discouraged 
any expectation for concessions, even by 
mills having little outlet for their flour. 

Early in the week some wheat bran 
was sold on track at $27 ton, and the 
tone of the market seemed fairly steady, 
but this market took only a few cars, 
since which time demand dropped off to 
practically nothing. Some consigned hard 
wheat middlings sold on track at $25 on 
April 29, although the lowest price on 
bran at that time was $27. Later in the 
week bran for May shipment was offered 
freely at $25, although the track price 
did not get below $26, with bidders shy 
even at those figures. Gray shorts were 
offered as low as $28, but bidders were 
very scarce and later they were offered 
to arrive as low as $27.50. Consumers 
and mixed feed manufacturers have 
bought less than expected, although their 
stocks are believed to be very light. 

Movement of corn meal has been fairly 
good, but prices declined 15@20c bbl. 
The interior has been buying more freely, 
but hardly up to normal for this time 


of the year. Jobbers have been giving 
shipping instructions fairly well, and mill 
representatives say that April contracts 
were pretty well taken up. During the 
latter part of the week several people 
accepted business extending for 60 days 
at $3.94 bbl, basis 24’s, and booked some 
fairly good-sized lots. Other mills asked 
$4@4.15. The local corn market eased 
slightly, and track No. 3 white was quot- 
ed May 1 at 82c and No. 8 yellow at 83c. 


NOTES 


C. B. Stout, of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., was on a business trip to 
Chicago last week. 

R. A. Kelly, of the Norris Grain Co., 
Kansas City, was the guest of Walter 
M. Browne, millfeed and grain broker, 
last Thursday. 

H. P. Bell, of the Model Flour Co., 
Greeley, Colo., was a recent visitor on 
the floor of the Merchants’ Exchange 
with Charles Carver. 

The Federal bakery opened its new 
retail bakery last Wednesday at 9 South 
Main Street, distributing cookies free to 
the first 5,000 people entering. The con- 
cern has recently taken over the bakery 
in Bry’s department store. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 





NEW ORLEANS MILL 
CHEMIST PERFECTS 
FEED MIXING DEVICE 


George Schwab, chief chemist for the 
John T, Gibbons mill, New Orleans, has 
perfected a feed mixer which the local 
trade has praised highly. The device has 
not been manufactured on a quantity 
basis, and its inventor says he does not 
intend to develop it commercially. 

Mr. Schwab said the making of sam- 
ples of a formula on a miniature scale 
by hand is an unfair method, since sam- 
ples invariably will be of a better ap- 
pearance than the actual feed which the 
mill is capable of turning out. The mixer 
is intended to cover: 

First, checking the various feeds manu- 
factured by the mill throughout the day; 
second, to make up samples to be sub- 
mitted to the trade; third, to make up 
new formulas; fourth, to use in research 
work; fifth, to match samples of other 
mills; sixth, to mix various materials, 
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not only sweet feed, but in instances 
where it is necessary to incorporate sev- 
eral varieties of ingredients. 

“In the manufacture of mixed feeds 
it is necessary that the highest degree 
of accuracy be maintained to insure uni- 





George Schwab 


form results,” Mr. Schwab said. “This 
machine is intended to insure the correct 
mixture of ingredients whereby the guar- 
anty is assured and cost correctly estab- 
lished. I find my mixer invaluable in 
making up samples, as it is both accurate 
and rapid, easily controlled and, above 
all, a finished sample is an exact dupli- 
cate of what the mill can produce.” 

The device is controlled by a small 
motor. The ingredients are weighed out 
into a scale upon which is fitted a cylin- 
der, and a pipe connects the cylinder 
with the main body of the mixer. The 
sample is expelled through a door at 
the bottom of the mixer. The machine 
is compact, so simple that any intelligent 
office boy can operate it, and requires but 
little space. 





There is a general shortage of labor in 
Chile, affecting the agricultural and ni- 
trate industries. 





Feed Mixing Device Perfected by New Orleans Chemist 
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WHAT IS PROPAGANDA? 

Among the many fables of Aisop there 
is—or ought to be—one illustrating the 
effect of overloading the willing beast of 
burden to the point where its back is 
broken and its usefulness comes to an 
end, because it would so well apply to 
the present attitude of Congress toward 
business. 

Everything that American business 
men attempt, which would in any way 
oppose what Congress proposes, is imme- 
diately stamped “propaganda,” and given 
little or no attention. The present con- 
dition of the minds of ngressmen, 
taken as a whole, seems not unlike the 
state of the public mind, taken as a 
whole, during the war, when a sudden 
change in the weather or a wave of in- 
fluenza was at once set down as “German 
propaganda.” 

The present situation has its amusing 
side, which would, of course, be much 
more amusing had it not an overwhelming 
opposite side of such a serious nature 
as greatly to reduce the breadth of the 
smile on the face of business. 

A case in point is the recent attempt 
on the part of business men to have the 
tax on telephone and telegraph messages 
removed. This tax was a war measure 
and perhaps necessary at the time, but 
the need having ceased the feeling is 
that this tax should be eliminated. Sec- 
retary Mellon was instrumental in having 
it struck out of the existing law through 
appeal to the ways and means commit- 
tee, but the Senate finance committee re- 
stored it on the plea that it cut $34,- 
000,000 out of the revenue, thereby show- 
ing the very definite dollar-and-cent bur- 
den it places upon business. 

Many business men and organizations 
wired their opposition to the continuance 
of this particular tax, but the opposition 
was immediately set down by Senator 
Smoot as “propaganda,” and when it 
came to a vote there were, according to 
report, only about a score of senators 
present to vote upon a matter which in- 
volved a tax upon business amounting to 
$34,000,000, and the result of the vote 
was to retain the tax. 

The word “propaganda” is susceptible 
of a very wide application, but in the 
minds of congressmen it seems to have 
but one meaning, opposition to their de- 
sires—except in certain instances! 

One of these exceptions developed dur- 
ing the congressional deliberations on the 
immigration bill recently passed, when 
the United Hebrew Garment Workers’ 
Union, the Amalgamated Association of 
Polish Peasants, the Russian Caviar 
Manufacturers’ Association, and about 
30 other similar organizations with less 
fictitious names inundated Congress with 
telegrams of protest. These were all re- 
ceived, read, and filed, but not a word 
was uttered about “propaganda.” But 
immediately American business organiza- 
tions or American business men attempt 
to point out the necessity for any certain 
definite congressional action it is imme- 
diately characterized as “propaganda,” 
and the legislative action it opposes is 
usually made law. 

Is it spite, or just pig-headedness? If 
it were not so serious it would be “to 
laugh.” 


NEW YORK 

The flour market last week was ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. With the small 
buyer doing only a hand-to-mouth busi- 
ness and the large buyer getting much 
of his flour direct from the mill, condi- 
tions were very disheartening for the 
broker. 

Many mills were firm in their prices, 
as they felt that nothing would be gained 
and very much lost by selling flour at 
less than cost of manufacture. On the 
other hand there was a great deal of sub- 


surface price cutting going on whereby 
for publication a mill’s prices were firm, 
but for actual business they were shaded 
considerably. Of course it is difficult to 
persuade buyers into legitimate quota- 
tions so long as this is going on, and it is 
also difficult to give a fair range of 
prices. However, it would seem that last 
week the standard grades of spring pat- 
ents sold between $6.20 and $6.35. ere 
were other sales below and above these 
figures, but such a range was a fair indi- 
cation of prices. Quotations, however, 
did go as high as $6.50, and sales were 
reported as low as $6. 

Some of the Kansas mills doing busi- 
ness here seemed rather strong on agree- 
ments and a little weak-kneed in holding 
to them. The range on straights was all 
the way from $5.50 to $6.40, though sales 
at the former prices were probably 
a up, and at the latter price were 
nil. 

American flour was practically exclud- 
ed from export business because of its 
high price. Canadian flours, however, 
were sold to several foreign markets, and 
though the amounts involved were small, 
the aggregate was fair. 

Quotations: spring fancy patents. $6.50 
@1, standard patents $6@6.50, clears $5 
@5.50; hard winter short patent $6@6.50, 
straights $5.50@6.10, clears $4.80@5.15; 
rye, $1@4.40,—all in jute. Receipts, 241,- 
640 bbls; exports, 191,804. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market was unsettled—firm 
one day, and depressed the next. Liberal 
export sales of Canadian wheat were re- 
ported, chiefly for United Kingdom mar- 
kets, though some orders were from con- 
tinental points. Quotations: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.21%; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.39; No. 2 hard 
winter, f.o.b., export, $1.19; No. 2 mixed 
durum, f.o.b., export, $1.17; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.141%. Receipts, 3,151,400 bus; exports, 
1,363,212. 

COARSE GRAINS 


The corn market moved in narrow lim- 
its. Cash demand was slow, and the mar- 
ket showed no interesting feature. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 yellow, 9714¢; No. 2 mixed, 
9614c; No. 2 white, 97%4c. Receipts, 
64,500 bus. 

Oats were moderately active, and prices 
closed higher. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
58%4c; No. 3 white, 5744c. Receipts, 92,- 
000 bus; exports, 106,006. 


NOTES 


Mrs. L. G. Spindler has returned from 
a two weeks’ trip to St. Paul, her for- 
mer home. 

W. L. Sweet & Co. moved on May 1 
from their offices, 441 Produce Exchange, 
to room 348. 

J. Osieck, of Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, 
sailed for home with Mrs. Osieck on the 
Rotterdam, May 8. 

Robert R. Clark, president Aunt Je- 
mima Mis Co., St. Joseph, Mo., was in 
New York on May 2 and 38. 

Franklin Edwards, of the David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., spent 
May 1 in the New York market. 

A. J. Gardner spent several days in 
Chicago recently, making plans for a 
ing the new office of Wade & Gardner 
there. 

R. W. Goodell, vice president King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, recently 
visited its New York agents, the Halboth- 
Coans Co. 

James J. McGowan has chan from 
age agent of Sanderson & Son, New 

ork, to take a similar position in the 
firm’s Pacific Coast office. 

The following men have been nomi- 
nated for office fn the Produce Exchange: 


resi- 


president, J. Barstor Smull; vice 
alter 


dent, B. H. Wunder; treasurer, 
B. Pollock. 

The building which the New York Bak- 
ers’ Club has been renting was recently 
sold, and the club is now considering the 
purchase of a fine piece of property on 
Madison Avenue. 

The Fleischmann Co. reported a net in- 
come of $2,110,633 for the quarter ended 
March 31. The surplus for the quarter 
was $966,208, as against $1,124,803 for 
the same period last year. 

Two bakers on May 1 filed voluntary 
er | schedules, Sam Gottlieb, 1501 
Southern Boulevard, liabilities $8,710, no 
assets, and Nathan Keltch, 61 East One 
Hundred and First Street, liabilities 
$2,051, no assets. 

F. H. Price spent the latter part of 
last week in Washington on section 28 
of the Jones bill, and left on May 4 
for Cleveland, Ohio, to represent the 
Millers’ National Federation at a meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, May 6-8. 

Schedule of bankruptcy filed by Her- 
man Weinstock, flour jobber here: lia- 
bilities, $32,274; assets $6,259, consisting 
of accounts. The principal creditors are 
the Metropolitan Flour Milling Co., $5,- 
324; Mauser Mill Co., $8,732; Atlantic 
Seaboard Flour Mills, $3,127; Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., $11,445. 

The Prime Baking Co., 2195 Third Av- 
enue, this city, has been thrown into in- 
voluntary bankruptcy by Jacob Rosen- 
berg, J. Cane & Sons and Weeks & Parr. 
Liabilities amount to about $20,000; as- 
sets, $452, in addition to machinery and 
fixtures, which are mortgaged. Jacob 
Knobler holds a mortgage on the prop- 
erty as security for a claim of $24,500. 

The New York Flour Club at its meet- 
ing on May 183 will be addressed by Her- 
bert J. Pascoe, member of the New Jer- 
sey state assembly, on the future de- 
velopment of the port of New York. 
Mr. Pascoe was acting speaker during 
the last session, and was largely instru- 
mental in putting through bills to have 
bridges constructed between New York 
state and New Jersey. One between 
Elizabeth and Perth Amboy will be espe- 
cially appreciated by any one who motors 
to the Jersey coast resorts. Mr. Pascoe 
has a broad knowledge of his subject, 
and a good attendance is looked for. 


Freight rates adopted by the North 
Atlantic United Kingdom, North Atlan- 
tic-Continental and the North Atlantic 
Adriatic, Black Sea and Levant freight 
conferences, effective May 1, show an 
advance of 15@25 per cent, but flour 
and grain have not been subject to any 
change. Through rates applying on flour 
from United States Atlantic ports to 
interior German ame on any quantity, 
as quoted by the Barr Shipping Corpora- 
tion in its monthly bulletin, are as fol- 
lows, per 100 lbs: to Emerich, Wesel, 
Duisburg, Krefeld-Hafen, Uerdingen, 
Ruhrort, 3lc; Duesseldorf, Heerdt, Reis- 
holz, Crefeld, 32c; Koeln, Muhlheim, Co- 
logne, 38c; Andernach, Neuwied, Cob- 
lenz, Oberlahnstein, Bonn, 34c; Bingen, 
Biebrich, 36c; Mainz, Worms, Mannheim, 
Ludwigshafen, 35c; Frankfurt am Main, 





39c; Karlsruhe, 37c; Kehl/Strassburg 
(by direct service), 40c. 
BALTIMORE 


Flour was on the shelf, for the most 
part, last week. At the high point on 
May 3 some of the spring wheat mills 
were up to $7, cotton, or over, on top 
patent, but no business was apparently 
possible at any time even at 25c bbl less 
than that figure. Hard winters, while 
still relatively cheap, were held a little 


stronger. Soft winters were hard to lift 
or sell, orders for patent being especially 
few and far between. Near-by straight 


sold early at $4.60 in secondhand cot- 
tons, but at the close was generally held 
at $4.60@4.75, bulk, as to quality, with 
no buyers in sight. 

City mills ran part time and reported 
domestic demand fine, with some good 
sales for export. They made no change 
in their prices of either flour or feed. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 10@ 
ldc less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $6.60@6.85, standard 
patent $6.25@6.50; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $5.85@6.10; 
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soft winter short patent $5.40@5.65, 
straight (near-by) $4.65@4.90; rye flour, 
white $4.15@4.40, dark $3.65@3.90. Cit, 
mills’ jobbing prices: spring pateni, 
$7.65; winter patent, $6.45; winter 
straight, $5.95, 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
21,047 bbls, 11,707 of which were destined 
for export. The week’s exports were 
3,979 bbls. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed was barely steady and ven- 
erally neglected. Quotations, in 10(-|) 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $28@30; soft 
winter bran, $32@33; standard id- 
dlings, $27@28; flour middlings, $382@ 33; 
red dog, $37@38; city mills’ middlinys, 
$29. 

WHEAT 


Cash wheat in the local market scored 
another advance, closing 13¢c higher t!:an 
a week ago and 114c down from the tp, 
No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, clo ed 
on May 3 at 4c premium over Now 2 
red winter, as against 14c over the }:e- 
vious week and 3c under last year. () s- 
ing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1. 2; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.1; 
range of southern for week, $1.09° @ 
1.124%; last year, $1.3144@1.37. 

Of the 383,949 bus received here | st 
week, all went to export elevators. | x- 
ports were 307,731 bus, 12,703 dome ic 
and 295,028 Canadian. Stocks were 2 °,- 
489 bus, 204,716 domestic and 187. 73 
Canadian. 

Receipts of southern wheat from Je 
23, 1923, to May 3, 1924, 1,115,032 | is, 
against 1,041,811 in the correspond ig 
period of 1923. Arrivals for the wk 
were none, against 28 bus last year. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic 
3 yellow, track, 90c; No. 2, spot, 87° 
No. 3, spot, 84%c; near-by yellow « 
bbl, $4.25@4.30. Receipts, 20,364 b 
exports, 143,534; stock, 179,040. 

Receipts of new southern corn fr. 
Nov. 2, 1923, to May 3, 1924, 280,261 bi 
year ago, 345,816. Range of prices | 
week, 8254 @87%c; last year, 8754@935. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 whi!». 
domestic, 58144@59c; No. 3 white, dom: 
tic, 57% @58c. Receipts, 7,195 bu-: 
stock, 46,568. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, spo, 
74%c. Receipts, 42,867 bus; exports, 7’. 
749; stock, 99,904. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in April, will 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


c~Receipts— -—Exports 
1924 1923 1924 1% 
Flour, bbis..... 104 136 29 
Wheat, bus.... 579 1,614 1,229 2 
Corn, bus...... 115 455 111 1 
Gate, BUG. ..... 40 681 — 
Rye, bus....... 98 926 301 i, 
Barley, bus.... 3 31 — 
Malt, bus...... 5 21 
Millfeed, tons.. ae 1 


Receipts and exports from Jan. | 
May 1, with comparisons (000’s om) 
ted): 


7-Receipts— -—Exports 

1924 1923 1924 1 
Flour, bbls..... 502 395 229 
Wheat, bus.... 4,682 7,550 6,046 ., 
Corn, bus...... 2,498 7,934 2,141 8 
Oats, bus...... 289 996 oes 
* ae 587 9,897 537 9 
Barley, bus 33 44 23 
Me, WEB vccacs 26 109 6 
Buckwheat, bus 4 4 ve 
Millfeed, tons.. 4 5 


NOTES 

John Ruehl, 2400 Edmondson Aven 
Baltimore, will erect a bakery, gar: 
and stable on the property at 2318 Be! 'r 
Road. 

It is declared that a new freight ste 
ship line out of Baltimore is being p 
jected by J. Kemp Bartlett, a lawyer 
this city, and others, to be capitalized 
several millions of dollars. 

Harry M. Blinn, formerly secretary 
the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., operat 
the Patapsco Mills, has become associa‘ 
with the Doughnut Machine Corporati 
of New York, with headquarters at E 
cott City, Md. 

Visitors to this market last week 
cluded Richard Swartz, manager N’ 
Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co; Os¢ 
Moore, sales manager Bay State Milli 
Co., Winona, Minn; Cecil R. Horns! 
with Norris & Co., grain exporters, Ni * 
York and Winnipeg. 

The Fredericia,—draft 14.2 feet, leng'h 
over all 237 feet, beam 36 feet and rt 
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J. O. Wade and A. J. Gardner, Partners in the New Flour Firm of Wade & Gardner, New York 


tonnage 724,—said to be the smallest 
power boat ever loaded for export at 
Baltimore, cleared last week with a full 
cargo of 63,318 bus rye for Wasa, Fin- 
land. The little ship was loaded at the 
Port Covington elevators of the Western 
Maryland Railway. 

lhe Export and Import Board of 
very live local trade body, 
which has done excellent work under the 
management of W. M. Brittain for this 
port, has lost its identity by becoming 
the Export and Import Bureau of the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce, a 
body recently formed by the merging of 
several of the local trade organizations. 

rey & Son, Inc., Walter A. Frey, 
president, wholesale grocers and flour, 
has bought out Palmer, Harvey & Co., 
Inc., wholesale fruits, nuts, etc., of this 
city, and Harvey, Blair & Co., mail or- 
der house, of Richmond, Va. The same 
concern not long since also took over 
Drury, Lazenby & Co., Inc., A. Schau- 
nan & Son, Ine., and H. Schwab & Son, 
mr on wholesale grocers and flour 
distributors, 7 


Trade, a 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


NEW FLOUR DISTRIBUTING 
FIRM IN NEW YORK CITY 


ade & Gardner, a new firm of flour 
“istributors, began business on the New 
York Produce Exchange on May 1. The 
partners of the firm are John O. Wade, 
ze ‘many years with the Pillsbury Flour 
Mils Co. and A. J. Gardner, who was 
formerly flour buyer for the Great At- 
lantie & Pacific Tea Co. and who has 
represented many mills in New York. 
The new firm, which now represents 
the Montana Flour Mills Co., of Lewis- 
town, Mont., the J. F. Imbs Milling Co., 
of St. Louis, and the Thomas Page Mill- 
ing Co. of Topeka, Kansas, has offices 
in the Produce Exchange Building, New 
York, and also in Chicago. Mr. Wade 
Will look after their interests here and 


Mr. Gardner will take charge of the Chi- 
cago office, but will also devote consid- 
erable time to the New York market in 
order to keep in touch with the connec- 
tions he has already established. 

Mr. Wade has been associated with the 
sale of Pillsbury’s flour for more than 
30 years, having as a boy entered into 
the employ of G. W. Smith & Co., who 
at that time represented the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills. It was there that he formed 
his association with George A. Zabriskie, 
who in the early 90s became the New 
York representative of the Pillsbury 
Mills, and for the last 15 years he has 
been the junior partner of Mr. Zabriskie. 

Mr. Zabriskie and his associates in the 
office recently gave a luncheon in honor 
of Mr. Wade in the rooms of the Produce 
Exchange Luncheon Club. Mr. Zabriskie 
presented him with a handsome platinum 
watch, appropriately engraved; the boys 
in the office gave him a mahogany humi- 
dor, and the girls in the office saw that 
his desk was covered with flowers. 

Mr. Gardner started in business in 1912 
as a salesman for the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., later assuming charge of the New 
Orleans office and then the Boston office 
for those mills, and in 1917 was made 
assistant manager of the Moses Bros. 
mill at Great Bend, Kansas, a branch of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co. In 1919 he 
became flour buyer for the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., purchasing 
about 1,500,000 bbls a year. Two years 
later he started in for himself as flour 
broker, and has been successful as a 
distributor. 

Both partners in the new firm are 
members of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, Mr. Wade having joined 33 years 
ago. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 


JERSEY BAKERS’ EXHIBITION 
Newark, N. J.—The Jersey City Bak- 
ers’ Co-operative Association has taken 


space at the Industrial Exposition which | 


will be held under the auspices of the 


Jersey City Chamber of Commerce on 
May 17-24. Jobbers and wholesalers are 
asked to participate and assist the asso- 
ciation by supplying literature or sam- 
ples for exhibition. The members of the 
association will display bakery goods of 
every description. 
Bruno C. Scumuovr. 


ROCHESTER 


With the upturn in wheat prices, and 
little response from feed, mills last week 
were forced to follow on flour, particu- 
larly the higher grade. Here was about 
the range on spring wheat flour: patents, 
$7.30@7.40 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $7.60; straights, $7.10, cotton 
98’s, mostly local; bakers patent, $7.05, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.10 
@7.15; first clears, $5.75@6.50, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6.50; low 
grade, $4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Business in soft wheat flours took on 
added volume. There was some inquiry, 
with the trade appearing to accept the 
inevitable, which was firm prices and 
no concessions, all based on a tight local 
wheat market, with mills forced to pay 
$1.20@1.25 bu or leave it alone. The 
bulk of business booked was for 30 days 
or less, with considerable prompt deliv- 
ery. Shipping directions came in quite 
freely, so that output of winter straight 
was well above the average. Mill brands 
were offered mostly at $5.70@5.80 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6@ 
6.50. 

Both entire wheat and graham flours 
held about steady, with demand confined 
to mixed cars. Entire wheat was offered 
at $6.45@6.50 bbl, and graham at $5.60 
@5.65, both cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Inquiry for rye flour continued quite 
active. Mills were sold ahead and were 
not inclined to make much concession. 
Best light mill brands were offered at 
$4.70 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Practically nothing doing in western rye. 

Millfeeds held about steady. Bran, 


which showed some tendency to advance 
on increased demand from dairymen, ap- 
peared to have stabilized at the higher 
range. To some extent the backward 
season, with pastures behind schedule, 
will tend to continue the fairly firm 
prices. Middlings did not share with 
bran in the better tone, and held barely 
steady. There was little accumulation 
of millfeed, however, with some of the 
mills sold slightly ahead. Rye feed 
moved rather slowly with supply in ex- 
cess of demand. 

Going prices: spring bran, $29.50 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; locai, $33; win- 
ter bran, $32@33, sacked, jobbing; 
spring middlings, $30.50, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $35; winter middlings, $34 
@35, mostly local. Shipments of both 
bran and middlings practically all -in 
mixed cars. Rye feed barely steady at 
$26 ton, sacked, mostly local. 

Western feed dragged, with little in- 
quiry and less sales. Sales for the last 
month were much below average. One 
big jobber here admitted it was the dull- 
est stretch he had experienced since en- 
gaging in the business. Corn meal held 
steady at $37 ton, sacked, and ground 
oats 50c lower at $40, both sacked, de- 
livered. Corn meal, table quality, steady 
at $3.25 per 100 lbs; in 5-lb sacks, $3.50. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Agel ST -May 8 ...cceseveve 4,900 26 
PROVIOUS WOGEK .nccccccevecs 4,100 22 


Of last week’s total, 3,300 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,100 winter and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 

Frank A. Brown and George Walters, 
who have operated the Clifton Springs 
bakery for 13 years, have dissolved part- 
nership, Mr. Brown becoming sole owner. 
Mr. Walters, who has been in poor health, 
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has entered the employ of a motor con- 
cern in Canandaigua, as a salesman. 
James T. Davis, aged 27, son of George 
G. Davis, president J. G. Davis Co., this 
city, died suddenly at a Rochester hos- 
pital, following an operation for appen- 
dicitis. For several years he had been 
a flour salesman for the local company, 
and had made a great number of friends 
in the trade. T. W. Kwapp. 


BUFFALO 

All grades of flour advanced 10c¢ bbl 
on May 2, while in some instances the 
advances were even greater. The imme- 
diate effect of the rise was to put an 
end to what little buying had been tak- 
ing place. Seldom in recent months have 
prices been as firm as they were last 
week. 

Another notable feature of the market 
was the tendency to narrow the range 
of quotations on different brands of sim- 
ilar grade. In spite of these signs of 
market strength, buyers have not been 
convinced of the stability of present 
prices and insist on buying from hand 
to mouth. As a result, the sale of a 
round lot is almost a thing of the past, 
so far as the Buffalo trade is concerned. 

The condition of the wheat market and 
the continued weakness of feeds are sure 
to be factors in fixing future prices, but 
flour users cannot be won by these or 
any other arguments. They continue to 
reduce their stocks, and apparently will 
not buy until actually forced into the 
market. 

Since the advance of semolinas, Kansas 
mills have been making very substantial 
sales to macaroni manufacturers. This 
is about the only real selling opportunity 
in this district at present. There has 
been a heavy demand for second clear 
from feed interests, with the result that 
the price has been run up to $40@40.50 
ton, Boston, and the available supply does 
not meet the active demand. 

Semolina advanced %&e to 4%c Ib, 
which is a price macaroni manufacturers 
just. at present regard as_ prohibitive, 
with the finished product selling whole- 
sale at 5c. 

Buffalo quotations, May 3: northwest- 
ern fancy patents $7.15@7.50, standard 
$6.40@6.75, first clear $5.35@5.60; Kan- 
sas fancy $6.50@6.90, standard $6.30@ 
6.50; semolina, 4%4c Ib, 100-lb sacks; rye, 
white and dark, $4.50@4.75. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 166,500 bbls, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
April 27-May 3 . 131,097 80 
Previous week 110,851 67 
Last year ...... . 82,625 49 
92,250 55 


Two years ago ... 
MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeeds was limited al- 
most entirely to tonnage available for 
prompt and near-by shipment. With 
grass just around the corner, dealers 
were buying sparingly, as were their cus- 
tomers. The fear that western feeds 
might flood the Buffalo market once navi- 
gation was fairly under way also was a 
weakening factor. 

Offsetting this was the light production 
of mills and low stocks of dealers and 
resellers. Buffalo mills were getting $29, 
Boston, for bran for prompt shipment. 
Western mills were offering lake-and-rail 
tonnage at $28 for arrival the first half 
of May, and were quoting $27.50 for last 
half of May, June and July. Season 
bran was offered by western mills on a 
basis of $26, all quotations Boston rate. 
Demand absorbed prompt offerings. 

Standard middlings were quoted at 
$27.50 ton, Boston, with a plentiful sup- 
ply offered. No. 1 mixed feed was of- 
fered as low as $28.50, Boston. Red dog 
advanced 75c to $33.25, Buffalo. The 
supply was light. 

Oil meal eased off $1 to $41 ton for 
prompt shipment, 34 per cent grade. This 
month will see available tonnage of this 
grade exhausted, it is believed. The 31 
per cent was unchanged, $39.50 pe 
asked for shipment last half of May an 
$38.50 for June and July. 

Cottonseed meal declined 50c to $51 
for the 43 per cent grade, Boston rate. 


GRAIN 


More than 10,000,000 bus grain arrived 
here in the first full week of the 1924 
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navigation season, and signs point to a 
brisk opening at the local elevators. Re- 
ceipts up to May 1, as estimated for 
The Northwestern Miller, totaled: wheat, 
from Fort William 5,248,122 bus, Port 
Arthur 2,382,868, Chicago 689,060; corn, 
Chicago 300,000, Milwaukee 778,589; 
oats, Port Arthur 682,813, Fort William 
90,212; barley, Fort William, 100,279. 
Three steamers cleared for Montreal 
with cargoes aggregating 204,000 bus 


wheat. Stocks of grain in store here 
totaled: 
American Canadian Total 

Wheat ....... 3,515,504 1,356,627 4,872,131 
oS ee a ere 644,120 
Oats .......03 Qasr 120,326 601,897 
Barley ....... Ger 5,834 
BD accrssssc A. dekene 1,907,927 


Steamers afloat in the harbor held 1,- 
549,839 bus Canadian wheat and 218,150 
bus American corn. 

Several records were established dur- 
ing the first few days of the season. The 
steamer W. H. Daniels, one of the new 
craft of the Eastern Steamship Co., 
cleared for Montreal with a cargo of 
93,700 bus No. 1 wheat. This is said to 
be the largest wheat cargo ever loaded 
here for Montreal, although one of 93,- 
926 bus was loaded at Port Colborne for 
Montreal. 

The steamer W. P. Snyder, Jr., arrived 
with a cargo of 432,000 bus wheat from 
Port Arthur, establishing a season rec- 
ord. She came down on a draft of 18 
feet 9 inches. 

Buffalo elevators are handling the in- 
coming cargoes at a rapid pace, beating 
the 2,000,000-bu mark in their unloading 
totals several days. There are steamers 
downbound with more than 7,000,000 bus. 

Welland Canal navigation is in full 
swing, but steamers must not load to 
more than 14 feet 3 inches, downbound, 
nor more than 14 feet, upbound.. The 
stcte barge canal is not yet open, but 
crews are putting the finishing touches 
on it and the fleet will be under way in 
a few days. 

Navigation on the Welland Canal was 
delayed for five hours when the steamer 
Oakton, laden with grain, became wedged 
between the walls of the lock and some 
of her timber fenders had to be chopped 
away before she could be released. 

On the floor of the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change there was a good demand for 
good quality wheat, but millers preferred 
to await definite action on the McNary- 
Haugen bill before making purchases. 

Corn demand was fairly active, sales 
being made on May 8 at 87c. Oats sales 
were brisk, cash prices of May $3 being: 
No. 2 white, 55%4c; No. 3 white, 53%c; 
No. 4 white, 52%c. Malting grades of 
barley were quoted at 81@90c, c.i.f., and 
81@95c, all-rail, nominal. 

Estimated rail receipts for week end- 
ing May 3: wheat, 14 cars; corn, 83; 
oats, 104; feed, 58; buckwheat, 4; rye, 
2; barley, 17. 


HONOR GEORGE URBAN 


Friends of George Urban, Jr., of the 
George Urban Milling Co., fellow-mem- 
bers of a luncheon club whose history 
stretches back half a century, gathered 
with him at the Hotel Broezel on May 8, 
and made him the guest of honor at a 
luncheon featured by the presentation of 
a dictaphone, into which, hope was ex- 
pressed, Mr. Urban would see fit to dic- 
tate his reminiscences for the edification 
and uplift of future generations. 

It was fitting that the function should 
be held at the Broezel, because it was 
Henry Broezel, founder of the hotel, who 
was the first commissary of the club 
when it was founded. This was in “The 
Sewer,” so named because it occupied 
the basement of a building in Washing- 
ton Street, the site now occupied by the 
Marine Trust Co. 

Later Mr. Broezel built and opened 
the hotel which bears his name, and Billy 


_Dranger took over “The Sewer,” which 


continued to be the headquarters of the 
club, which, in addition to Mr. Urban, 
numbered Grover Cleveland, Charles F. 
Bishop and many other prominent Buf- 
falonians of an earlier generation. 

After “The Sewer” gave way to the 
march of improvement the club moved 
around to one headquarters after an- 
other until a year or two ago, when it 
established itself at the Broezel. Here 
have gathered such congenial souls as 
Mr. Urban, Charles R. ~ so ly Samuel 
B. Botsford, Norman E. Mack, Robert 
Summers, Henry E. Boller, Thomas A. 





Sullivan, Robert Heusler, Willard H. 
Ticknor, Colonel John D. Weber, Harvey 
D. Reynolds and others. Present also 
were United States Judge John R. Hazel 
and Justices Wesley C. Dudley and Ed- 
ward R. O’Malley of the supreme court. 

own the dictaphone to the guest 
of honor, Mr. Botsford recalled the fact 
that during Mr. Urban’s long life span 
he had been in active touch with every 
worthwhile project along the Niagara 
frontier. Mention was made of Mr. Ur- 
ban’s nationwide acquaintance and his 
hospitality, which, as Mr. Botsford de- 
clared, had done much to carry Buffalo’s 
good name to the far corners of the 
earth. During all these years, it was 
pointed out, Mr. Urban must have ac- 
cumulated a fund of reminiscences, the 
moral effect of which ought not to be 
lost on generations born and unborn; 
wherefore the club was giving him a dic- 
taphone into which it was hoped he would 
dictate a permanent record of business, 
political and social successes during his 
long and successful career. 


FIFTY YEARS A MILLER 


Richard J. Olivey, head miller for the 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on 
May 11 will com- 
plete 50 years of 
service with that 
company, and it is 
safe to say that 
no living miller in 
the East is more 
widely known than 
he. 

Mr. Olivey was 
born in England in 
1849, and came to 
America when he 
was 20 years old, 
going to Buffalo in 
1872, where he en- 
tered the employ- 
ment of the John 
T. Noye Mfg. Co. 
as a millwright. 

On May 11, 1874, 
he was employed 
by the Thornton 
& Chester Milling Co. in the same ca- 
pacity, and in 1880 was made head mill- 
er and general superintendent, which 
position he has occupied ever since. 

Although he has rounded out a life of 
three quarters of a century, Mr. Olivey 
is still very active and is at the mill 
every day. 

The Northwestern Miller and Mr. 
Olivey’s many other friends take this 
opportunity to felicitate him and register 
the wish that he may at least make 
it 100. 


BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB 


Much business was transacted at the 
Buffalo Flour Club’s meeting of May 2. 
Fred Krueger, president of the club, was 
chosen as its representative on the execu- 
tive committee of the national federation. 
The president also was appointed to 
name the club’s three delegates to the 
Buffalo convention. 

Eugene Collard was elected to mem- 
bership. The resignation of M. A. Don- 
ner was received, and accepted with re- 
gret. Mr. Donner has left Buffalo. 

T. S. Banks, chairman of the federa- 
tion convention committee, said the date 
of the annual meeting of the flour clubs 
had been changed to June 20-21. Re- 
port was made that plans for entertain- 
ment of the visitors were proceeding 
rapidly. 

W. S. Preyer reported that the Na- 
tional Association of Macaroni Manufac- 
turers will hold its convention in the 
Hotel Clifton, Niagara Falls, July 8-10. 

The club ehuptel a resolution oppos- 
ing the McNary-Haugen bill and com- 
mending the Millers’ National Federation 
for its new constructive programme. 


RUSSELL-MILLER PLANS 
H. S. Helm, president, and Roy Pier- 
son, construction manager, of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., visited Buffalo 
last week and made plans for the open- 
ing of the two new plants. The South 
Michigan Avenue blending plant will be- 
gin operation about the middle of this 
month, and the new mill will be in opera- 
tion by August, it is expected. 


NOTES 


William O’Malley was painfully burned 
in an explosion in a grain grinder in 
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the plant of the Waterloo (N. Y.) Dis- 
tilling Co. 

W. D. Becker, manager Becker Steai- 
ship Co., called on the Buffalo grain and 
elevator interests recently. 

Fire caused by sparks from a chimne\ 
recently caused $1,000 damage in the 
plant of the Broadway Milling Co. 

J. A. Walter, president J. A. Walter 
Milling Co., is home after attending to 
business matters in eastern seaports. 

H. L. McLeod, formerly of the Ney 
York office of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., is now with the Buffalo office, as 
sales manager for this district. 

T. V. O'Connor, chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, has re- 
turned to Washington after spendin a 
short vacation with his family here. 

Federal officials have agreed to re! ise 
the 2,680 sacks of flour libeled in the 
Buse warehouse, and it will be retur ied 
to the Kaw Milling Co. for recondit \)n- 
ing. 

H. G. Flint, for the past eight y irs 
head of the sales department of the 
Shredded Wheat Co., will resign Ju: 1, 
to “enjoy his first vacation in 20 ye: :s.” 
Prior to being sales manager he ld 
other important positions with the © \n- 
pany. 

Justus H. Pulver, who with his bro! er, 
the late C. A. Pulver, formerly conc ‘«t- 
ed a cooperage shop in Sodus, died a: |iis 
home in that village, after a long ill: ss, 
at the age of 87. He was a vetera: of 
the Civil War. Two daughters and ‘wo 
sons survive. 

Feed brokers here have been off: vd 
distillers’ grains from Ontario p) :its 
which have resumed operation and ex, «ct 
to restore quotations of this fee to 
their lists. Formerly this was an im). \r- 
tant feed in this market, and dk S 
expect it to regain its prestige. 

William George McIntosh, member | f 
the firm of Temple & McIntosh, { «| 
dealers, Corning, N. Y., died in his hie 
in that. city _ he an illness of a 1 \\ 
hours. He had been engaged in the f. 
business for 21 years. Surviving 
three sons and one daughter. Mr. Mc 
tosh was 57 years old. 

P. D. Faunestock 


; BOSTON 

A few millers’ agents reported a sli.\it 
improvement in demand last week. ‘| | is 
was due, however, entirely to the fit 


that stocks had become depleted and ‘ic 
smaller bakers and retailers were for! 
to come on the market. In this wa) 4 
few cars of flour were disposed of |re 
and there. The trade continued to m:+c 
with extreme caution. 

As regards local flour prices, t! 
was little real change in the situation. \ 
few millers were holding prices of hard 
and spring wheat flours Taltee, but there 
was still considerable price cutting. B:.:- 
ers who are content to do a little sl. 
ping around before purchasing are u 
ally able to pick up what flour is nee! 
at practically their own price, if at ©!! 
within reason. 

Flour prices, per 196 Ibs, in sac's, 
were as follows: special short sprig 
patents $7.35@7.70, standard pate: s 
$6.50@7.50, first clear $5.25@5.75; he d 
winter patents, $6@6.75; soft winter p 
ents $5.50@6, straight $5.25@5.90, cli ir 
$5@5.50. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston dur’ ¢ 
the week ending May 3, 1924, with co »- 
parisons: 

7-Receipts—, -—Stocks 

1924 1923 1924 
Flour, bbis.... 30,400 27,500 
Wheat, bus... 99,325 2,600 1,8 
Corn, bus..... 1,200 2,250 6,4 
Oats, bus..... 15,750 49,325 62,5 
Rye, bus...... 
Bartey, BUGs.. secce 
Millfeed, tons. 85 55 


Receipts during April: 


PE MED pnncavotsheneees 1 
J... 2 Seer ee . 4 
Corn, bus ... § 
Oats, bus ... 
Rye, bus .... 
ED iiewe'd eweveesoes 

Millfeed, tons ............ 286 
Cres GE, DOES . owe cscccce 195 
Gatmenl, CROSS ........0.. s&s 
Oatmeal, sacks ........... 





MILLFEED 

A generally quiet demand for °'! 
grades of wheat feed was reported, t'¢ 
tendency being toward lower prices | 
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the close. Other feeds nominally un- 
changed, with slow demand. 

Canadian pure bran was offered in a 
limited way at $28.50@29 ton, May ship- 
ment, but as prices were about 50c above 
offerings from the Northwest, practically 
no business was reported. 

Pacific Coast bran, shipment via Pan- 
ama Canal, was not offered. Prices for 
shipment were held too high to compete 
with northwestern bran. There were no 
oferings on spot, recent arrivals having 
been cleaned up several days ago. 

Quotations: spring bran, prompt ship- 
ment, $28.50@29; standard middlings, 
$27 25@27.75; flour middlings, $30.50@ 
31: mixed feed, $29.50@34; red dog, 
$37.75; gluten feed, June shipment, 
$39.05; gluten meal, $45.80; hominy feed, 
$35.50; stock feed, $36.50@38; oat hulls, 
reground, $16; cottonseed meal, 43@52; 
linseed meal, $44.50,—all in 100’s. 

CORN, OATS AND RYE PRODUCTS 

There was a good demand for corn 
meal, with the market firmly held. Gran- 
ulated yellow was quoted at $2.35, bolted 
yellow $2.30, feeding meal and cracked 
corn $1.90, all in 100’s. Oatmeal was 
firmly held, with a good demand. Rolled 
was cuoted at $2.90, with cut and ground 
at $3.19, in 90-lb sacks. Rye flour was 
quict, but firmly held; choice white pat- 
ent was quoted at $4.50@4.75 bbl, with 
straights about $4.30@4.45. 


EXPORTS 


'xports of grain from Boston during 
the seven days ending May 3 were 92,349 
bus bonded wheat to Manchester, 40,000 
bus bonded rye to Copenhagen and 11,500 
bus bonded oats to Havana. Exports of 
flour were 2,600 sacks, bonded, to Ham- 
burg, 2,000 sacks, bonded, to London, and 
82) sacks, bonded, to Glasgow. 


NOTES 

. bakery is in process of construction 
at Monmouth Road, Lowell, Mass., for 
Clayton B. Stoddard. Construction is of 
brick and re-enforced concrete, one story 
in height, 338x110 feet, and to cost $12,000. 

William H. Chandler, for the past 10 
years manager of the transportation bu- 
reau of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, has resigned his position with that 
organization to accept a similar one with 
the New York Merchants’ Association. 

\ special report received from Con- 
cord, N. H., states that producing bak- 
ers in that city have refused a wage in- 
crease of 20 per cent requested by the 
workmen. The present scale of wages is 
$42 weekly for foremen, $40 for second 
men, $38 for bench men and $20 for first 


year men. 
Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 

(he flour market early last week 
ruled firm in sympathy with the strength 
of wheat, and limits in some cases were 
advanced 10¢ bbl. Buyers, however, 
were reluctant to follow the rising views 
of sellers, and at the close an easier 
feeling developed. Stocks in the hands 


of jobbers and bakers were small, but 
they confined purchases to immediate re- 
quirements. Rye flour was in small sup- 


ply and firmer, with a little improvement 
in demand. Receipts of flour during the 
week, 5,945,780 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 
500 sacks to London, 590 to Manchester, 
1,000 to Liverpool, 200 to Tangier, 1,050 
to Melilla and 2,650 to Ceuta. The stock 
of flour in public warehouses on May 1 
Was 138,446 bbls, against 144,200 a 
~e th previous and 214,109 on May 1, 
_ ' our quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed 
in 110-lb jute sacks: spring first patents 
*0.90@7.35, standard patent $6.60@6.85, 
first clear $5.40@6; hard winter short 
patent $6.50@6.75, straight $6.10@6.40; 
So't winter straight, $4.75@5.50; rye 
flour, $4.45@4.65; buckwheat flour, per 
95-1 sack, $3.75@3.90. 
MILLFEED 

‘here was little demand for millfeed, 
and the market was easier. Quotations 
va car lots, per ton, to arrive: spring 
paged $29.50@30.50; soft winter bran, 
Sie 31.50; standard middlings, $28@ 
28.505 i middlings, $33@33.50; red 


dog, $38 


WHEAT 


The wheat market fluctuated within 
narrow limits, closing at a net advance 
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of Ic. Receipts, 604,490 bus; exports, 
807,719; stock, 493,870. Quotations, car 
lots, for export nominal; car lots for 
local trade: No. 2 red winter, $1.21@ 
1.23; No. 3, $1.18@1.20. 


RYE 

There was a decline of Ic in rye early 
in the week, but offerings were light, 
and with a moderate demand the loss 
was since recovered. Receipts, 84,489 
bus; exports, 73,155; stock, 97,244. Quo- 
tations were 7444@75%4c for No. 2 west- 
ern and 704%@i1\%c for No. 2 near by. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


The market for export deliveries of 
corn advanced Ic early last week, but 
at the close a feeling of weakness was 
in evidence. Local car lots were some- 
what irregular, but closed without net 
change. Receipts, 14,423 bus; exports, 
none; stock, 154,509 bus. Quotations, 
car lots, in export elevator: No. 2 88@ 
89c, No. 3 86@87c, No. 4 834% @841éc; 
car lots for local trade, No. 3 yellow 
89@90c. 

Corn products sold slowly in a job- 
bing way and prices were unchanged. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: 
granulated yellow and _ white meal, 
fancy, $2.30; yellow and white table 
meal, fancy, $2.30; pearl hominy and 
grits $2.30. 

OATS AND OATMEAL 

The oats market eased off %c early 
last week, but subsequently recovered 
and closed firm under scarcity. Re- 
ceipts, 32,027 bus; exports, none; stock, 
45,392 bus. Quotations: No. 2 white, 60 
@60%4c; No. 3 white, 5814@59c. 

Oatmeal was quiet, but steady at 
$3.60 per 100-lb sack for ground. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
According to the monthly grain cir- 
cular issued by the Commercial Ex- 
change the receipts and exports of flour, 
wheat and corn in April were as fol- 


‘ lows, with comparisons: 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, 

Receipts— bbls bus bus 
April, 1924..... 182,278 3,078,339 148,030 
March, 1924.... 197,248 2,427,857 878,877 
April, 1923..... 312,622 2,707,320 1,172,253 
April, 1922..... 200,252 1,031,595 2,629,918 

Exports— 
April, 1924...... 18,809 3,545,368 227,843 
March, 1924..... 26,366 2,562,483 514,503 
April, 1923...... 70,633 3,512,346 741,139 
April, 1922...... 26,719 1,400,181 2,066,906 

NOTES 


E. T. Keiser, feed and hay dealer, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was on ‘change 
May 3. 

The property at 5145 Market Street 
has been sold by Paul G. Basehore to the 
Horn & Hardart Baking Co. 

Among visitors on ’change last week 
was F. N. Burrall, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
general eastern representative of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co, 

The Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal 
is making extensive improvements to its 
pier approaches. The old cobbles are 
being torn up and the road smoothed for 
easier handling of trucks. 


Harvey C. Miller, president Southern 
Steamship Co. and also of the Philadel- 
phia, Brooklyn and Boston tidewater 
terminals, sailed from New York, May 3, 
on the Leviathan, for Southampton. He 
is accompanied by his wife, and will be 
away for several weeks on a combined 
business and pleasure trip. 


Transfer of the Philadelphia business 
of Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta, New Or- 
leans, shows that the new firm of Dich- 
man, Wright & Pugh, Inc., will continue 
the business at Philadelphia and Nor- 
folk, and the New York office of the 
concern will be closed in about a month. 
The firm is agent for the United Ameri- 
can Line to Hamburg and Bremen, and 
the Bristol City Line to Bristol, ea 
F. C. Pugh will have charge of the Phi 
adelphia offices. Saunders Wright, for- 
merly in charge of the New York offices, 
will join V. Dichman at the Norfolk 
offices of the new organization. Mr. 
Dichman was with Harris, Magill & Co., 
of this city, before that firm dissolved. 

Samuet S. Danrts. 





The dried and smoked flesh of the 
shark is eaten by the Chinese, while the 
shark fin which has been dried in the 
sun is also regarded as a delicacy, the 
fin containing a great percentage of 
gelatine. 
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Last week brought a steady decline in 
wheat feeds, and there was great weak- 
ness at the close, although Minneapolis 
mills and jobbers were holding prices 
fairly firm. Pure wheat bran started 
the decline, and the demand in Wiscon- 
sin and northern Illinois became very 
limited. At the end of the week pure 
bran was being offered at practically 
the same price as standard bran. The 
range between durum bran and spring 
wheat bran has again narrowed, due to 
the light offerings of the durum feed. 

Offerings of both bran and middlings 
continued fairly liberal in Kansas City, 
but buyers displayed hesitancy in ab- 
sorbing them. Most sales at the end 
of the week were at moderately lower 
prices, scattering lots of bran being 
worked to the Southeast and central 
southern territory. The Texas jobbing 
trade also took on a little feed. Near-by 
territory was buying sparingly, and 
mostly in split cars. Bran for imme- 
diate and track shipment at Kansas City 
sold at $20@20.50, f.o.b., Kansas City, 
shorts at $22@22.50, and gray shorts at 
$22.50@23. 

The eastern market continued under 
that of the West, and Canadian feeds 
were being offered at 50c@$1.50 ton un- 
der western prices. Middlings continued 
to be offered at a discount under bran, 
and were finding very slow demand. 

A little call for feed continued in 
Wisconsin territory, but was mostly for 
mixed cars and transit and immediate 
shipments. Stocks were light, and while 
in some sections the demand was fairly 
good, dealers were finding difficulty in 
carrying farmers on their books to inuch 
extent, as along some of the lake shore 
counties they have to buy hay as well as 
feed in order to keep their stock in con- 
dition. 

Cheese prices are steadily working 
lower, and this will curtail the demand 
for feed. Farmers will put their cows 
out on grass at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

Feed manufacturers are fairly well 
cleaned up on their old contracts, and 
are getting a little new business. 

Linseed oil meal is not declining as 
rapidly as other feeds, due to the fact 
that crushers are not operating very 
heavily, although the latter part of the 
week some weakness was noticeable, due 
to the falling off in demand and rumors 
of slightly heavier production, contin- 
gent upon the direction in which the re- 
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cent shipments of flaxseed will move. 
Jobbers are willing to discount prices 
$1@1.50 under the price of crushers. 

Gluten feed prices remain unchanged 
from last week, May and June ship- 
ment being $31.90 in sacks and $29.50 in 
bulk, f.o.b., Chicago. 


FEED PRICES 


Feed prices in the principal markets 
on May 3, and on the same date in 1923, 


in 100-lb sacks, except as otherwise 
noted: 

——_May 3. 

1923 1924 
Minneapolis bran ....... $28.50 $18.50@19.50 
Pure wheat bran ........ 29.00 19.00@19.50 
Minneapolis middlings .. 29.00 19.00@20.00 
Minneapolis rye feed .... 28.50 17.00@18.00 


23.00 @ 24.00 
29.00 @32.00 


Minneapolis flour midds... 31.00 
Minneapolis red dog* .... 34.00 


BeIMOE TORR ccccccawccece 30.50 20.00@20.50 
Minneapolis old process 

Gl TOE] cccccccsccccce 45.00 39.00@40.09 
Minneapolis brant ....... 38.00 27.50@28.00 
Minneapolis middlingst... 38.00 28.00@28.50 
Minneapolis red dog*t .. 43.50 38.00@40.00 
pe eee 28.50 20.00@20.50 
Duluth middlings ....... 29.00 20.50@21.00 
Duluth flour middlings... 31.00 24.00@25.00 
Country mixed feed...... 30.00 20.00@21.00 
Duluth red dog* ........ 33.00  31.00@34.00 
Bt. Tema OFAR .ccccceces 29.50 23.00@24.00 
St. Louis brown shorts... 30.00 .....@25.00 
St. Louis gray middlings. 33.00 26.00@27.00 
St. Louis white middlings 36.00 33.00@33.50 
St. Louis mixed feed..... 31.00 25.00@26.00 
St. Louis oat feed ....... 15.00 11.00@11.50 
St. Louis alfalfa meal... 28.00 20.00@28.00 
St. Louis fine white hom- 

SR BOGE. cc csinteacecces 31.00 27.50@28.00 
Kansas City pure bran... 27.00 20.00@21.00 
Kansas City bran ....... 28.00 19.50@20.50 


22.50 @23.50 
24.00@ 25.00 
27.50@ 28.00 
29.00 @ 29.50 
28.00 @29.00 
27.00 @ 28.00 


Kansas City brown shorts 30.00 
Kansas City gray shorts... 33.00 
Kansas City red dog*.... 30.00 
Philadelphia winter bran. 38.00 
Philadelphia pure bran.. 37.00 
Philadelphia spring bran. 37.50 
Philadelphia spring mid- 


GUMMS wccccccceseseces 37.50 26.00@27.00 
Philadelphia red dog*... 41.50 387.00@38.00 


30.00 @32.00 
25.00 @ 26.00 
23.00 @ 23.25 


Philadelphia flour midds. 40.00 
Philadelphia rye feed ... 36. 
Wimter BFAR occcceccesss 30.50 


Milwaukee bran ........ 31.00 21.00@21.50 
Milwaukee middlings ... 31.50 21.50@22.25 


25.50 @ 26.50 
31.00@ 33.00 


Milwaukee flour middlings 31.50 
Milwaukee red dog* ..... 36.00 








RESTORATION OF SHIPPING 
TO MEXICAN GULF PORTS 


New Orreans, La.—Arturo M. Elias, 
consul general for Mexico at New Or- 
leans, has announced that the port of 
Progreso was formally opened for traf- 
fic April 21. Progreso is a great sisal, 
henequin and oil center,’ and imports 
large amounts of flour and grain, Mr. 
Elias said. Shipping has been restored 
to normal all along the Mexican coast, 
he asserted, for the first time since the 
revolution. 

Mr. Fuentes, general manager of the 
Compania Harinera del Golfo, operators 
of flour mills at ‘Lampico and Merida, 
who was in New Orleans during the past 
week, expressed confidence in the consul’s 
views that Mexico would soon be at peace 
with herself, and that business, blocked 
by revolution, would shortly be resumed, 
even on a greater scale than before. 

Mr. Fuentes’ company gives a concrete 
evidence of its belief in the return of 
prosperity by rushing the construction 
work on its mill at Saltillo, which was 
discontinued in December. It is expect- 
ed that the mill will be completed by 
Jan. 1, 1925. 

R. A. SuLiivan. 





RULES AGAINST CANCELING RATE 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ruled against 
the proposed cancellation of joint rates 
on grain and grain products to Mobile, 
Ala., applicable to domestic and export 
traffic, moving from certain stations in 
Oklahoma over the Missouri-Kansas-Tex- 
as Railroad and connecting lines. 
Caries C. Harr. 


Milwaukee rye feed ..... 29.00 19.00@20.00 

Milwaukee old process oil 
rrr Ti Tee 46.00 40.00@41.00 

Cottonseed meal ........ 48.00 42.00@46.00 

Badger hominy feed .... 35.00 .....@30.50 

Amerikorn dairy ration... 45.00 .....@44.50 

Badger stock feed ....... 31.50 .....@29.50 

Reground oat feed ...... 15.00 9.50@10.00 

SPECIAL FEEDS 

Brewers’ dried grainst...$..... $22.00@25.00 

Hominy feedt ........... 38.50 «+++» @34.60 

Gluten feed, 100 Ibst..... 36.65 .....@31.90 

Lake- 

Rate to Boston from— and-rail All-rail 
PEOMMOGMONS 2c cccccccees $8.30 $9.10 
BPUIMER cccccessecceccccs 7.00 9.10 
BE, TOUR cccccecvessccee er 7.50 
MORONS GEE csevcstcesse 8.90 9.70 
PEPOPMEOO. 66:05 000600000 5.7 6.50 
*140-lb sacks. ftBoston. tChicago. 

J. W. Jouno. 
, 
EUROPE’S WHEAT IMPORTS 


EQUAL THOSE OF LAST YEAR 


The Department of Agriculture states 
that imports of wheat into Europe con- 
tinue at least as heavy as those of a 
year ago. Imports into the United 
Kingdom were unusually large in March, 
with receipts in the first three weeks 
of the month in excess of 20,000,000 bus. 
Russian shipments of wheat and rye 
have practically ceased, and it is now 
estimated that, since Aug. 1, grain ex- 
ports from Russia in bushels have 
amounted to: wheat, 20,000,000; rye, 37,- 
000,000; barley, 8,000,000; corn, 2,500,- 
000. Wheat shipments from Argentina 
from Jan. 1 to March 20 are reported as 
52,000,000 bus, compared with 45,000,- 
000 in the same period of last year. 





NEW LINER MINNETONKA 
ON HER MAIDEN VOYAGE 


The new Atlantic Transport liner Min- 
netonka is reported to have arrived in 
London on her maiden trip from New 
York, and was to have begun the return. 
journey on May 3. Several Americans 
greeted the ship in London, including 
P. A. S. Franklin, president of the line. 
The state flag of Minnesota flew at the 
foremast head as the vessel steamed up 
the Thames, in honor of the name, which 
is that of a well-known Minnesota lake. 
London papers extended liberal notice 
to the new vessel, which was described as 
“a twin to London’s largest liner,” the 
other twin being the Minnewaska, which 
has begun a schedule of weekly sailings 
in a joint service with the Belgenland 
and Lapland of the Red Star Line. 
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SHIPPING BOARD SERVICE 

E. P. Erckenbrack, district director 
United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation for the Puget 
Sound district, has requested The North- 
western Miller to correct a statement 
attributed to him in the April 16 issue, 
which reads as follows: “It was admit- 
ted by E. P. Erckenbrack, district direc- 
tor United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, that the Ship- 
ping Board did not maintain sufficient 
service for freight offerings to the 
Orient or the Philippine Islands, and 
did not maintain any service from Pa- 
cific Coast ports to the United Kingdom 
or to any European ports.” 

Mr. Erckenbrack has _ notified The 
Northwestern Miller that he did not 
make the foregoing statement, but, on 
the contrary, that he emphasized that 
“our service was much more than suffi- 
cient—that with the ships already under 
the operation of our managing agents, 
the Admiral Oriental Line, we could 
handle five times the volume of trans- 
continental cargo at present moving in 
our passenger vessels alone, to make no 
mention of our fast cargo vessels em- 
ployed in that trade. At the moment 
we do not maintain a direct United 
States Shipping Board service from Pa- 
cific Coast ports to the United King- 
dom and the Continent of Europe.” 

The statement set forth above attrib- 
uted to Mr. Erckenbrack was from what 
was believed to be a reliable source, but 
since he denies that he made the state- 
ment, The Northwestern Miller takes 
pleasure in publishing his denial. 

Whether or not Pacific Coast service 
of the Shipping Board could handle five 
times the volume of transcontinental 
cargo at present moving in its passenger 
vessels alone, as Mr. Erckenbrack states, 
the fact nevertheless remains that, as 
far as flour cargo for the Orient is con- 
cerned, the service of the Shipping 
Board from north Pacific Coast ports 
has, for most of the time during the 
past two years, been entirely inadequate, 
and that north Pacific Coast millers 
have frequently been obliged to refuse 
oriental flour business because they were 
unable to obtain ocean space, and that 
as a matter of fact, during the period 
from Aug. 1, 1923, to Feb. 1, 1924, north 
coast flour millers being unable to ob- 
tain ocean space on regular lines were 
obliged to make special charters of 
enough steamships to handle at least 
1,000,000 bbls flour to oriental ports. 


SEATTLE 


In the absence of new business milling 
operations are slower, though few mills, 
either at tidewater or in the interior, 
are down. A few continue to operate 
close to capacity, but the average run- 
ning time does not exceed 40 per cent. 

There is no improvement in oriental 
demand, and only’ occasional inquiries 
are being received. 

Business with the west coast of South 
America, which has been quiet for some 
months, has recently shown some im- 
provement. This trade is confined to a 
few mills which have established connec- 
tions there or which sell through export- 
ers, mostly at San Francisco. Mills sell- 
ing direct have to grant long time credits, 
as that is the established custom of 
those markets, and comparatively few 
mills are in a position to finance any 
large volume of such sales or have suffi- 
cient information as to the financial 
standing of South American buyers to 
be willing to assume the risk of grant- 
ing long credits. While at times in the 
past some of the mills have had disas- 
trous experiences through having large 
amounts tied up for long periods in 
such sales, other mills, which have de- 


pendable credit information, have met 
with no losses or but a few. 

Pacific northwestern markets show lit- 
tle interest in either hard or soft wheat 
flours, other than small lot orders for 
current requirements. 

Atlantic seaboard brokers and jobbers 
are inquiring more freely for Pacific 
flours, and a moderate business is being 
done. 

Washington flour quotations at the 
close of last week, basis 49-lb cottons, 
carloads, coast: family patent, $5.90@ 
6.30 bbl; straight, $4.25@4.75; cut-off, 
$4.55@5.10. Pastry flour, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, $5.15@5.40 bbl; bakers patent, same 
basis, $5.55@6; blends, made from Mon- 
tana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.30@7.05. 

Dakota first patent, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, carloads, coast, $7.45@7.95; Mon- 
tana, $6.65@6.85. 

Millfeed has been in fair demand, with 
Washington mill-run held at $28 ton, in 
Straight cars, to jobbers. Little Mon- 
tana feed has been offered here re- 
cently, mixed being quoted at $26@ 
26.50 ton. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

April 27-May 3..... 52,800 23,097 44 
Previous week ..... 52,800 21,357 40 
TORP BHD cececccces BB,8080 28,240 53 
Two years ago..... 52,800 22,398 42 
Three years ago.... 52,800 12,573 24 
Four years ago..... 52,800 37,608 71 
Five years ago..... 52,800 14,070 30 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 27-May 3..... 57,000 20,012 35 
Previous week ..... 57,000 16,816 30 
TOOF GOO .cccecccce BT,0080 17,594 31 
Two years ago..... 57,000 13,724 24 
Three years ago.... 57,000 18,040 32 
Four years ago..... 57,000 30,893 54 
Five years ago..... 57,000 37,600 65 


Fifteen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended April 26, 1924, with a 
two weeks’ capacity on full-time sched- 
ule operating six days a week of 112,100 
bbls of flour, made 49,686, or 44 per 
cent of capacity, against 53,010 made 
the previous fortnight by 18 mills with 
a two weeks’ capacity of 114,500 bbls, or 
46 per cent of capacity. 


WHEAT 

Wheat quotations, May 2, No. 1, 
sacked, coast: hard white, $1.08@1.08% 
bu; soft white, $1.0446@1.05; western 
white, $1.04@1.05; hard and red win- 
ter and western red, 98c; northern 
spring, 99@99%4c; fancy milling blue- 
stem, $1.10@1.11. 

Demand for wheat has been limited, 
except for fancy milling grades, which 
are very scarce. 

Montana wheat, bulk, coast: dark hard 
northern spring, 14 per cent protein, 
$1.40 bu; 13 per cent, $1.37. There has 
been good milling demand for choice 
Montana milling wheat, and mills have 
been fairly liberal buyers. Strong Mon- 
tana wheats are becoming scarce, and 
prices are steadily advancing. 


NOTES 

Millfeed shipments from Seattle to 
Honolulu in April were 3,280 tons; flour, 
4,435 bbls. 

A. B. Searle, sales manager Royal 
Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont., was in 
Seattle last week. 

April flour shipments from Seattle to 
north Atlantic ports via the Panama 
Canal were 14,900 bbls. 

Construction will — June 1 on a 
building to be erected by the Seattle 


Chamber of Commerce to be occupied 
by it and by the Merchants’ Exchange. 

William H. Irvine, secretary and as- 
sistant to the president of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co. left recently for 
Washington, D. C., on business for the 
company. 


PORTLAND 

Flour prices were unchanged last 
week, but the market was very firm. 
Mills anticipate an advance soon, as 
wheat premiums are increasing and this 
has had some effect in stimulating buy- 
ing of both family and bakers grades. 
Present list prices are $6.05 for the 
best family patents and $5.70@6.45 for 
bakers flour. 

The export flour situation continues 
unsatisfactory, so far as new business 
is concerned. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

April 27-May 3.... 62,000 30,752 49 
Previous week ..... 62,000 35,953 57 
ZORF QHO cccecccers 62,000 24,862 40 
Two years ago..... 57,000 21,025 36 
Three years ago.... 48,000 20,290 42 
Four years ago..... 48,000 44,958 93 
Five years ago..... 42,600 35,831 84 


The millfeed market continued very 
firm at $28 ton for mill-run and $40 for 
middlings. The mills are carrying small 
stocks, and look for higher prices soon. 

Demand for wheat was strong last 
week, far exceeding the supply on the 
market. Exporters were the chief buy- 
ers, and are understood to have worked 
a good volume of foreign business late- 
ly. Soft white sold readily at $1.04% 
bu, club at $1.03% and red wheat at 
97c. The mills were also in the market, 
and offered up to $1.10 for the best 
blue-stem. 

Flour exports ‘from Portland to the 
Orient in the past month: to Hongkong, 
99,062 bbls; to Shanghai, 85,803; Manila, 
16,901; Kobe, 4,550; Dairen, 27,500; 
Taku Bar, 12,500; Tientsin, 15,000; Han- 
kow, 7,500; Jinsen, 7,000; Yokohama, 
500; Tsingtau, 1,000; Newchwang, 5,000. 

Wheat exports during the month were 
good, amounting to 1,617,298 bus, equally 
divided between Europe and the Orient. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


OGDEN 

Hard wheat is in excellent demand in 
the Ogden market. The result has been 
an increasing differential over soft 
white. Millers quoted during the past 
week $1.20 bu for No, 1 dark hard win- 
ter and No. 1 dark northern spring, 
milling-in-transit billing, freight paid 
to Ogden. Soft white wheat was quoted 
at $1 on the same basis. This is the 
greatest differential that has been re- 
corded in recent years. 

Heavy demand for millfeeds by Cali- 
fornia resulted from the foot and mouth 
disease, live stock owners seeking feed 
that they feel positive has been made 
outside any infected area. Quotations 
on May 3: white bran $37 ton, blended 
$35, red $34, car lots, f.o.b., California 
common points. This demand kept local 
prices high, the quotations being as fol- 
lows: white $32 ton, blended $30, red 
$29, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

There has been a good flour demand, 
mills having orders sufficient for con- 
tinued operation at capacity for 90 days. 
By the time these orders have been 
milled, new wheat will be arriving. 

Flour quotations for the southeastern 
trade were on the basis of $5.50@5.75 
bbl for soft wheat patents, car lots, 
f.o.b., lower Mississippi River points, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags. The California 
market continues to absorb large ship- 
ments of bakers flour and family pat- 
ents. Quotations were on the basis of 
$6.50 bbl for bakers and $6.50 for family 
patents, car lots, f.o.b., California com- 
mon points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 

Local demand was good, with bakers 
flours and family patents quoted at $6 
bbl, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, basis 48-Ib 
cotton bags. 

NOTES 


Charles Albers, formerly general man- 
ager Warsaw (Ill.) Milling Co., visited 
Ogden last week after spending some 
time on his farm near Shoshone, Idaho. 

Many Ogden boys were taken through 
Ogden industrial establishments during 
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Boys’ Week, guided by managers of the 
different factories. Among these groups 
was one visiting _the Sperry Flour (‘o. 
plant under guidance of Joseph \J 
Parker. 

W. E. Zuppany 


SAN FRANCISCO 

There was little, if any, change in the 
flour market last week. Large bakers 
and jobbers were still reluctant to an- 
ticipate future requirements, and tracing 
was done on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Flour prices were a little higher, as 
follows: Dakota standard, $7.60@ +.29 
bbl; Montana standard, $7@7.65; kKan- 
sas standard, $6.55@6.90; Washinton 
and Oregon straight grade, $5.60@ 5 75, 
—cotton 98’s, delivered, San Francisco, 

Millfeeds continued scarce and j\rm, 
Milling business was very poor in the 
Northwest, and mills were curta’ ing 
their output, making offerings of | ‘fal 


slight. It looked as if millfeed w wuld 
continue strong through the sun ner 
months. 

The hoof and mouth quarantine re- 
strictions were still interfering © ith 


business to a considerable extent, « pe- 
cially in the southern part of the « te. 


Exporters of barley were 4 wut 
cleaned up on their sales, and very {tlc 
new business was done, due to the ct 
that it was hard to get any grain hat 


would grade superior. 
NOTES 

Ferd, Grund, president Atlantic \°x- 
port Co., New York, was in San | in- 
cisco last week. 

J. Frank Kenworthy, Kenw: thy 
Grain & Milling Co, South Tac sa, 
Wash., was here last week. 


GREAT FALLS 

Continued steadiness in prices of ill 
output has been the outstanding fea re 
of the situation in recent weeks. Pr es 
of last week exactly coincided with t!. se 
of the previous week: patent flour 45 
bbl and first clear $4.60, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; bran 25 
ton and standard middlings $27, sie 
terms. 

NOTES 

S. L. Dotson & Co. have purcha«d 
from the administrator of the estate of 
S. J. Harding the elevator plant at uy, 
in eastern Fergus County. 

Authorization for the purchase of ‘lic 
elevator plant that the organization |\.s 
been using for several months was voled 
at the recent meeting of the stockhold: rs 
of the Equity Co-operative Association 
at Joplin, on the main line of the Great 
Northern road west of Havre. The p!int 
which the association owned previously 
was burned on Jan. 2, and the one in- 
volved in the purchase had been clo-«d 
for some time. The manager of the «s- 
sociation’s elevator business there is 
T. Dell. 


Joun A. Curr’ 


LOS ANGELES 

There was no material change in ‘'\¢ 
Los Angeles flour market last w: «. 
Business continued quiet, but prices ~°- 
mained firm. Although hand-to-mo ‘h 
buying is the rule at this season, \ /) 
the end of the crop year approach: +. 
the general business situation in south “1 
California is not as good as at thist 
last year. 

Montana flours ruled firm, and pr °s 
were up lic, with 95 per cent quote ‘t 
$7 and clears at $6, carload lots, . ‘- 
ton 98s. 

Kansas prices remained unchan: |. 
with 95 per cent at $6.40@6.60, 1 
clears at $6. 

Idaho-Utah prices were unchange' + 
follows: Idaho long patents $6 and s! 
patents $6.25, Utah long patents ~ ' 
and short patents $5.75, carload | » 
cotton 98’s. 

Los Angeles milled flours, net ‘ 
carload lots: basis 48’s, family pat: 
$6.80, straights $6.40, first clear % ; 
basis 98’s, hard winter bakers *. ’ 
blended bakers $6, soft winter bah *s 


60. 

The millfeed market again was on 
upgrade, with Utah-Idaho red id 
blended mill-run quoted at $31@32 
and white at $33@34. Quotations 
northern, Montana and Kansas millfe: 
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however, were still too high to induce 
buying in this market. ‘ 

Corn was firm, with prices the same 
as the previous week, No. 3 yellow bring- 
ing $1.78% per 100 lbs, and mixed 6c 


Hee jaho-Utah wheat remained  un- 
changed at $1.85@1.90 per 100 lbs. Baart 
wheat was lower than the previous week, 
selling for $1.97%4; sonora was $1.95. 
Spot barley was $1.82% per 100 lbs; 
shi) nent, $1.80; December, $1.72%. 
A. G. Stamm. 





CHAIN OF BAKERIES PLANNED 
FOR CITY OF INDIANAPOLIS 


Inviawapouis, Inp.— Plans for the 
esta ishment of a string of pastry shops 
and | ikeries throughout the southern 
sectio:. of Indianapolis by the Weisberg- 
er Bakeries Co., of Philadelphia, owners 
of a chain of bakeries and pastry shops 
in all ‘he larger cities of the country, 
were «nounced following purchase of a 
three-siory brick building at New Jer- 
sey and Merrill streets here. 

It |; understood a modern bakeshop 
will b. installed in the building, follow- 
ing «xtensive remodeling to suit the 
f the company. Arrangements 


need 
have /ven made, it is said, for providing 
elect’: power for operation of all ma- 
chin Further plans include the in- 
stall ion of a complete delivery system 
fror. ‘ne headquarters plant. A number 
of uler retail stores also will be 
star‘ed, 

T)« Indianapolis branch of the bak- 
ery ./ll be in charge of Walter B. Frei- 
hot, who acted as agent for the Phila- 
del; 2 company in the purchase of the 


bui!: ing. 
Curis O. ALBION. 





BUI FALO REPRESENTATIVES 
PROTEST WATER DIVERSION 


Bi vrrato, N. Y.—Buffalo’s elevator and 
navization interests presented a very 
strong case in Washington recently 
when they appeared before a congres- 
sions! committee to protest against Chi- 
cago's request to divert 10,000 cubic feet 
of water from Lake Michigan for her 
drainage canal. The Buffalo delegation 
was headed by Mayor Frank X. Schwab. 

Data bearing on the eftect of the diver- 
sion on the milling and elevator industries 
here was given by Adam Cornelius, of 
Boland & Cornelius, steamship operators ; 
and Major George H. Norton, of the 
Buffalo terminal and grade crossing com- 
mission. Both men answered many ques- 
tions, and were insistent that navigation 
be safeguarded on the Great Lakes 
through refusal of Chicago’s request. 

It was pointed out that, even with the 
present diversion, lower lake levels have 
been reduced so that big carriers cannot 
be loaded to more than ‘18.5 feet draft. 
Alrealy the loss in tonnage carried is 
very heavy, it was said by the Buffalo 
men, and still greater losses will be in- 
curred if the diversion requested is au- 
thorized by Congress. 

Buffalo's delegation, which numbered 
more than a dozen, was supported by 
similar groups from other cities in the 
lower lake region on both sides of the 
border, 

P. D. Fannestock. 





PROPOSED FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


_ Wasiexeron, D. C.—Bills have been 
introduced in Congress as follows: 
S. 2091—Creating a federal agricul- 
tura! export commission (revised Mc- 
Nary Haugen bill). 

©. “113—Creating a co-operative mar- 
ketin’ bureau to certify, supervise and 
link ‘ogether the various types of co- 


Operative marketing organizations. 
r H. R. 8660—Providing for the estab- 
— nt in the Bureau of Agricultural 


iomics of an inspection, classifica- 
‘nd certification service of agricul- 
4: products of the United States. 
H. R. 8679—To establish a federal 
systema for the co-operative marketing 
of acricultural products and to create 
a federal marketing board. 
: H. R. 8688—To authorize the Secre- 
ary of Agriculture to purchase wheat 
at the farmers’ home market town in- 
stead of on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
and to store, sell and export that wheat. 


Cuartes C. Hart. 
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BRITISH FLOUR MILLING COUNCIL 
CONSIDERS INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


Lonnon, Ene.—The National Joint 
Industrial Council for the Flour Mill- 
ing Industry met early in April, when 
matters affecting the milling industry 
were dealt with. In his opening state- 
ment the chairman referred for two 
reasons to the interim report issued by 
the departmental committee of the gov- 
ernment on the distribution and prices 
of agricultural produce. The first was 
that the milling industry had been ac- 
quitted of any charge whatsoever of 
profiteering, and the second was to cor- 
rect an erroneous statement in the re- 
port to the effect that 90 per cent of the 
flour output was manufactured at the 
ports. The correct figure was 48 to 55 
per cent, according to the definition of 
a port. 

He stated that the error probably 
arose from the fact that, of some 700 
mills in this country, 300 represented 90 
per cent of the total output, and the 
remainder 10 per cent. He then pro- 
ceeded to make comparisons as to profits 
and costs between the pre-war period 
and 1922. The cost of salaries and 
wages in 1913 equaled Is 2d per sack of 
flour manufactured, and had risen to 2s 
1ld per sack in 1922. The average wage 
of a general laborer in 1913 was 25s per 
week, and today was 52s, being more 
than 100 per cent increase, although the 
cost of living figure stood at 78 per 
cent over 1914. The introduction of the 
three shifts and other concessions made 
to employees brought the percentage of 
increase of wages costs per sack of 
flour manufactured to 150 per cent, and 
the chairman again emphasized his open- 
ing statement that the flour milling in- 
dustry had been acquitted of any charge 
of profiteering. 

Two new clauses were agreed to and 
added to the agreement on hours and 
overtime, viz: 

(a) The employer shall arrange that 
each worker in his employment between 
April 1 and Oct. 24, who has completed 
not less than six months’ continuous 
service prior to June 30, shall be granted 
one week’s holiday each year between 
April 1 and Oct. 24, for which he shall 
be paid his ordinary rate of pay for the 
47- or 44-hour week, respectively. 

(b) In cases in a mill where shift men 
work overtime owing to the incidence of 
the annual week’s holiday, such overtime 
shall be paid for at the overtime rates 
set out in clauses 10 to 14, inclusive. 

The chairman next introduced certain 
representations of the employers, who 
asked for a change from the present sys- 
tem of working three shifts per day. 
He stated that the trade was in a par- 
lous condition, for only recently particu- 
lars of five mills for sale had appeared 
in one issue of a trade paper. The ex- 
cess capacity was aggravated by the 
principle of working three shifts. The 
employers wished to have continuous 
running, as better technical results would 
be obtained, but no saving of cost per 
sack of flour manufactured would be 
effected. 

There was considerable criticism from 
the employees’ side. One member stat- 
ed that under the proposed scheme op- 
eratives would be in the mill for 12 
hours on end, and the mill would work 
96 hours per week. The chairman ex- 
plained, however, that operatives would 
be required to work 11 hours per da 
for three complete days only in eac 
week, and that any time worked in ex- 
cess of 88 hours would be paid for at 
overtime rates, but operative repre- 
sentatives stated that they would never 
consent to two shifts with continuous 
running. They had won the three shifts 
after a hard struggle and had no inten- 
tion of letting it go; also, they were not 
going to allow a large number of their 
mates to be thrown out of work; the 
would sooner work short time, and all 
share in the common sacrifice, if sacrifice 
had to be made. 

The chairman then summed up, and 
after some discussion it was agreed that 
the question be adjourned and merged in 
the discussion on increase in wages and 
variation of working conditions. 

The question of technical education in 
the flour mill industry was brought for- 


ward by the chairman, and a really re- 
markable discussion followed, when it 
was evident that there were experts on 
both sides of the house. The keenest 
interest in technical education was dis- 
played, and many members on the em- 
ployees’ side said they had passed the 
examinations of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute and possessed certifi- 
cates; in fact, one employee admitted 
the possession of the full technological 
certificate. Moreover, three past exam- 
iners sat in the employers’ ranks. The 
following were among the points made: 

1. Knowledge is power; a student 
should not take up technical education 
merely for what he could get out of 
it. A course of study would expand 
his mind, and would make his work more 
interesting even if he derived no imme- 
diate monetary advantage. 

2. There must be sympathy on the 
matter between employers and em- 





CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 

Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of 
March, 1924, as officially reported, 
amounted to 7,751 tons, valued at 
$188,467. Of this amount, 7,480 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 

For the seven months from 
Sept. 1, 1923, to March 31, 1924, 
Canada exported 91,295 tons of 
bran, shorts, etc., valued at $2,- 
353,557, of which 88,747 tons were 
exported to the United States. 











ployed, if technical education is to be 
a success. Youths, for instance, might 
be studying and receiving wages at the 
same time. 

8. All employers should provide tech- 
nical libraries for the use of the em- 
ployees; several instances were men- 
tioned where the employees had clubbed 
together to obtain trade papers, etc. 

4, More time should be given during 
examination for the answering of ques- 
tions; operatives who were not used to 
writing naturally required more time 
for this purpose than a clerk. 

5. Could not scholarships be provided 
similar to those provided in the agricul- 
tural industry? 

6. Could not lectures of general tech- 
nical interest be given from time to time 
at mills, similar to those given under the 
auspices of the National Joint Industrial 
Council for the gas industry? 

As the result of the discussion, the 
following resolution was carried unani- 
mously: 

That a committee of this council, to be 
known as the technical committee, be 
and is hereby appointed, to consist of 
three representatives from each side of 
the council, with power to invite the at- 
tendance of one or two representatives 
of the teachers of the flour milling tech- 
nology, a representative of the present 
education committee of the National 
Association of British and Irish Millers, 
the council’s liaison officer with the 
Board of Education, the superintendent 
of the City and Guilds of London In- 
stitute, and such other persons as the 
committee may deem desirable. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma millers last week worked 
some flour to Venezuela and other South 
American countries, in spite of reaching 
the border lines of Canadian and Ar- 
gentine competition. Orders were filled 
principally with clears. Some inquiries 
came from Havana, but offers were too 
low. Havana business has not been 
sought to any considerable extent, be- 
cause of political and financial troubles 
on the island. 

Domestic trade reached a low level, 
unusually dull business being reported. 
Shipping specifications were slow. Mills 
of Oklahoma and Texas are operating 
at probably less than 40 per cent of 
capacity. Some of the large ones have 
closed until heavy stocks of flour in stor- 
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age can be moved. Some southern bro- 
kers reported heavy stocks of flour in 
warehouses that were slightly affected 
by offerings at 15@50c bbl under mill 
quotations in this territory. 

Bakery business was fair. Bakers are 
slow to order out flour, however, some of 
them having shipments 30 days overdue. 

In spite of these untoward conditions, 
however, crop prospects and the season 
inspired optimism in millers. Some of 
them were especially gratified because 
Oklahoma banks were buying their pa- 
per at rates equal to those in the East. 
Some leading bankers are seeking mill 
paper, at least one regretted that its 
capital stock was too low for it to han- 
dle all the paper offered by one mill, 

Due to an increase in the price of 
cash wheat some millers added 10@20c 
to flour quotations. Hard wheat short 
patent sold at $6.30@6.60, straight at 
$5.60@6.10 and low grades and clears at 
$5@5.40. 

A late breaking and planting season 
in Oklahoma and Texas caused millfeed 
to remain in good demand, particularly 
among country merchants. Jobbers of 
principal trade centers of these states 
and Arkansas and Louisiana, however, 
reported a slow movement during April. 
Outside of Oklahoma, exclusive feed 
millers of this state noted a continuing 
decline in demand, 

Flour millers are principally respon- 
sible for the price holding up, a policy 
they were compelled to adopt to main- 
tain parity in costs as well as supply be- 
tween flour and feeds. Because of slow 
movement in many places and a belief 
that prices will soon go down, jobbers 
are not inclined to increase stocks. 
There was a noticeable weakness in mill- 
feed requirements at the end of April, 
but demand remained good for mixed 
feeds in most places, 

Corn meal prices showed an unusual 
variance, due, millers said, to the sev- 
eral qualities manufactured. Cream 
meal brought up to 62c for 25-lb bags, 
but other grades sold down to 57c. 
Straight bran averaged $1.40 per 100 lbs, 
mill-run bran $1.50, shorts $1.50, and 
corn chops $1.75. 

NOTES 

With $25,000 capital stock, H. J. 
Venus, Leona C. Venus and R. P. Coll, 
all of Muskogee, Okla., have organized 
and incorporated the H. J. Venus Flour 
& Feed Co. 


The city commission at Enid, Okla., 
has granted a permit to the Enid Milling 
Co. to lay a main connecting the com- 
pany’s plant with the distributing system 
that is to supply natural gas for indus- 
trial purposes in Enid. This gas is to be 
piped from the Deer Creek field of 
Grant County, and furnished to indus- 
trial users at 18c per 1,000 cubic feet. 


The National Biscuit Co., through J. 
G. Gunnell, Dallas, district manager, has 
opened at Wichita Falls its seventh 
branch house in Texas. The next is to 
be opened soon at Austin. L. L. Stone, 
formerly of the Waco branch, was placed 
in charge at Wichita Falls and _ five 
salesmen are to travel out of there, cov- 
ering Amarillo and the Texas panhandle, 
and sections of southern Oklahoma. J. 
E. Ratliff has been transferred from 
Tulsa to Wichita Falls to join the sales 
staff. , 


Inadequate facilities for handling 
grain by railroads at some points on 
the Gulf Coast were found by W. A. 
Nabors, a member of the Texas railroad 
commission, and the commission’s chief 
engineer, on a recent tour of inspection 
made at Houston, Orange, Port Arthur 
and Beaumont. Recommendations in 
detail for improvements probably will 
be made at once. The commission is to 
consider applications of warehouse own- 
ers and exporters at Beaumont, Orange 
and Port Arthur for permission to 
charge $1 per car for switching from 
main line delivery points to their plants. 





PRODUCTION OF MANDIOCA IN BRAZIL 

During 1921-22, Brazil produced 708,- 
500 tons of mandioca (cassava) flour, 
largely in the state of Sao Paulo. To 
facilitate the export of this product the 
government will grant loans to farmers 
and industrialists who erect plants for 
its production, allowing them a sum 
equivalent to 75 per cent of the cost of 
installation. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 599.) 

Flaxseed supplies are diminishing rap- 
idly. A further curtailment in opera- 
tions may be looked for within the next 
week or two on this account. 

Oil meal is quoted nominally at $40 
ton, Minneapolis and Chicago, $42.50 To- 
ledo and $41 at Buffalo. Resellers, 
while not active, would probably shade 
these prices 50c ton. Some export in- 
quiry is reported for oil cake. Crushers 
have advanced their asking prices to the 
basis of $34 ton, f.a.s., New York, for 
May-June-July shipment. 


Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











May 5 May 6 

May 3 April 26 1923 1922 

No. 1 dark ..... 3,610 3,832 3,691 1,048 
No, 1 northern. .1,693 1,115 1,205 49 
No. 2 northern. .1,732 1,760 1,964 321 
CERO co ccccives 5,649 6,630 6,918 3,886 
Totals ...... 12,684 13,337 13,778 5,303 
a : eee 2,089 . | eer eee eee 
In 1920 . 6,733 - eee 
BO BORO <cncece 9,402 10,968 ..... ceoee 
Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 


and Duluth on May 3, with comparisons, 


in bushels (000’s omitted): 











1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis 12,684 13,778 5,303 2,089 
Duluth ....... 4,548 13,929 4,361 1,030 
Totals ...... 17,232 27,707 9,664 3,119 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: May 5 
‘ May 3 April 26 1923 

Wheat, bus...... 708,210 782,440 1,125,960 
Flour, bbis....... 19,¢84 14,777 27,290 
Millstuff, tons.... 429 434 1,716 
Corn, bus........ 153,400 176,640 48,840 
Oatae, Dbus........ 221,490 309,520 186,010 
Barley, bus...... 206,400 202,800 128,160 
Ce. ew sees 44,880 66,040 97,100 
Flaxseed, bus.... 52,000 58,000 80,940 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday: May 5 
May 3 April 26 1923 

Wheat, bus...... 669,750 679,250 699,240 
Flour, bblis....... 219,830 211,663 285,805 
Millstuff, tons.... 11,955 11,224 9,186 
Corn, 0U6...... 302,460 222,780 105,070 
co A 766,800 861,490 882.560 
Barley, bus...... 357,520 252,800 179,850 
Rye, bus......... 115,620 70,560 14,960 
Flaxseed, bus.... 23,970 31,250 6,360 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


May5 May6 aa? 7 


May 3 Apr. 26 1923 1922 921 

Corn ...1,258 1,437 70 1,754 "376 
Oats - 2,623 3,162 7,807 19,458 8,765 
Barley... 162 276 480 520 768 
og OE ORE 7,823 3,748 406 23 
Flaxseed, 81 93 9 60 998 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to 
May 3, 1924, compared with the corre- 


sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts— -Shipmenta— 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 








Minneapolis - 7,619 5,620 1,658 1,001 
Duluth ........ 6,514 3,300 5,683 3,051 
Totals . 14,133 8,920 7,341 4,052 


for the week ending 
May 3, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


Receipts of flaxseed 


r——Receipts— -—In store—— 

1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis. 52 81 45 81 7 60 
Duluth..... 198 16 5 132 9 46 
Totals.... 250 97 50 213 16 106 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





Minneapolis ;- Duluth ‘ 

Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
April 29 ..$2.46 2.43 2.42% 2.34% 2.22 
April 30.. 2.42% 2.39 2.40% 2.32% 2.20% 
May 1.... 2.47 2.438% 2.43% 2.35% 2.20% 
May 2.... 2.50% 2.49% 2.49% 2.40 2.21 
May 3.... 2.51% 2.48% 2.51% 2.38% 2.21 
May 56.... 2.50 2.48 2.52 2.38 2.21 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 


April Corn Oats Rye Barley 
29. 71 @72 44 @44% 59% @60% 52@79 
30. 7T1%@71% 44% @45% 59% @60% 55@79 
May 

1.. 704% @71% 44% @45% 59% @60% 55@79 
2.. 72 @73 45% @45% 61% @62% 56@80 
8.. T0%@1% 44% @44% 61 @62 55@79 
5.. 71 @71% 43% @44% 60% @61% 56@77 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


There was a slightly better inquiry for 
flour during the week ending May 8, but 
many are still working on old purchases. 
The firm wheat market stirred users con- 
siderably, but not to the point of buy- 
ing much, 

Demand for durum flour continued 
quiet, largely due to strike conditions 
in eastern plants. Buyers in that terri- 
tory are closely watching the market, 
but doing little buying. In other direc- 
tions there was the purchase of an occa- 
sional car. No. 2 semolina was quoted 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


to the trade in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill, 
at 244@2%c per lb, and durum patent 
at 4c less. 

Nominal prices, May 3, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 


cottons: 

1924 1923 
etc el $6.40@6.65 $6.75@7.00 
6.15@6.40 6.50@6.75 


Family patent 
Bakers patent ........ 


First clear, jute ...... 5.00@5.25 5.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.65 3.90@4.05 
RYE FLOUR 


The rye flour market was without any 
new feature. The mill received some 
inquiry from the outside trade, but very 
little business resulted. Local users 
continue to cover their going require- 
ments, but no large scale buying is in 


evidence. Mill prices: pure white, $4.20 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $4.05; No. 3 dark, 


$3; No. 5 blend, $4.50; No. 8 rye, $3.55. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Ow Bo eee 19,445 53 
Previous week ..... “00+d~*) ee 20 
WH GD bacasandccccncees 17,525 47 
TWO FORTS O80 . oc ccscccscs 21,790 59 

MILLFEED 
Millfeed was decidedly quiet. Pas- 


turage is improving in all directions, and 
this is materially lessening the demand 
for feed. 


WHEAT 


Variable news and changing sentiment 
made traders nervous, and their atti- 
tude unsettled the market. May spring 
delivery closed %c off against April 26, 
May durum 1%c higher, and July %c 
up, while new crop September finished 
%4c under. Interest in the May durum 
is waning, and increasing for July. 
September received little attention. Ele- 
vators reported 2,357,000 bus loaded out 
for the week ending May 3. There has 
been very light interest in the spring 
variety. Choice durum was in demand 
from millers, and scarce. 


FLAXSEED 


Selling orders more than filled the de- 
mand, forcing price reductions of 3%c 
in July to 4%c for the May, but as the 
supplies went into strong hands, condi- 
tions soon tightened up again. Crush- 
ers want choice seed, and seem willing 
to pay top going bids to secure it. Hold- 
ings in May were slow to come out, and 
that delivery finished the week with a 
5%c gain over the close of April 26. 
July gained but 2%c, while new crop 
September established only a Ic net im- 
provement. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Although the lake shipping season has 
opened, boat loadings and eastern de- 
liveries have shown no particular activ- 
ity. To date, boat shipments as reported 
by elevator companies totaled only 840,- 
000 bus. Prices at the close showed only 
a slight variation from April 26. Re- 
ceipts continue light. 

Over a third of the local holdings of 
oats were shipped east in opening boats. 
The trade generally showed small inter- 
est in the market. Receipts were very 
light. 

Very quiet conditions prevailed in 
barley. Buyers seemed only interested 
in the malting class in which they re- 
duced bids, the closing range being 54@ 
80c. One boatload of 125,000 bus has 
been sent east. 

Corn has started moving eastward by 
lake in increasing quantity, and expecta- 
tions are for a fairly rapid loading 
and reduction in local stocks. Late c.i-f. 
Buffalo sales were reported lc under 
Chicago parity. 

. NOTES 

A. G. Thomson, president A. D. Thom- 
son & Co., returned May $ from a win- 
ter’s sojourn in Florida. 

Charles F. Haley, vice 
Thomson & Co., return 
a month’s trip to the East. 

W. G. Kellogg, of the Delmar Co., 
Minneapolis, and George H. Thompson, 
Chicago, were on ’change April 29. 

Duluth handlers of corn made some 
sales at the close of the week, c.i.f., Buf- 
falo, at a slight discount under Chicago. 

The cash rye market was placed on a 
July basis, May 5, No. 1 spot and to ar- 
rive now being quoted at %c under the 
July price. 

Rail arrivals of Canadian grain in 
bond during the week ending May 3 


resident A. D. 
May 1 from 


were as follows: wheat, 7,119 bus; rye, 
3,606; barley, 11,474. Shipments were 
19,000 bus barley. 

The milling demand for choice durum 
wheat flattened out May 5, the effect 
being a reduction of 2c bu in the top 
bids on Nos. 1 and 2 amber and mixed. 
Receipts also fell off somewhat. 

Rail shipments of spring wheat, corn 
and flaxseed were fairly liberal during 
the week. The flaxseed recently received 
by boat from Canada has paid duty, and 
is moving out by cars to Minneapolis 
mills. 

Shipments of grain during the week 
ending May 3 aggregated 538,000 bus, 
the bulk of it being wheat, corn, oats 
and rye, in the order named. Vessels 
took most of it. Since the opening of 
navigation they have taken out 7,000,000 
bus, and the movement is still on, al- 
though slowing up. 

Little is going on in the way of char- 
tering vessels for grain shipment. The 
rate on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, is 
holding steady at 2@2%4c bu. Eastern 
and export demand is reported slack, 
with bids out of line. Buyers are in- 
clined to play a waiting game in view 
of the legislative uncertainty at Wash- 
ington and the heavy movement of both 
Canadian and Argentine grain in ex- 
port channels at lower prices than are 
current in this country. 

F. G, Carison. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 


Stocks of coarse grains, May 3, at Duluth- 
Superior elevators, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-——Domestic——, --—-Bonded—— 


1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
_.. SeEeere 1,154 586 5,997 11 35 v0 
Rye .......6,889 11,179 2,636 5 74 os 
Barley .... 333 561 240 24 59 11 
Flaxseed .. 132 9 46 55 ee 
Comm ...--+4, 937 289 5,629 


Daily desing Prices of wheat gaturen, in 
cents, per bushel* 





Spring -— Durum——— 

May May July Sept. 

April 36 ........ 113 108% 107% 103% 

April 38 ........ 112 108 107% 103% 
April 29 ........ 1124 108 107% 103 

April 30 ........ 112% 108% 107% 102% 
May 1 ..crcesse 113 109% 108% 103 

May 2 ..... 114 112% 110% 104% 

May 3 112% 110% 108% 103% 

Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 


per bushel: 
e-—Amber durum—~ --Durum— 


April No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
26... 110% @121% 108% @121% 108% 106% 
28... 110 @120 108 @120 108 106 
29... 110 @119 108 @119 108 106 
30... 110% @119% 108% @119% 108% 106% 
May 
1.... 111% @120% 109% @120% 109% 107% 
2.... 114% @123% 112% @123% 112% 110% 
3. 112% @121% 110% @121% 110% 108% 
Daily closing prices of dark northern 
wheat on track, in cents, per bushel: 
April No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
26.. 111% @126% 111% @121% 108% @116% 
28.. 110% @125% 110% @120% 108% @115% 
29.. 110% @125% 110% @120% 108% @115% 
30.. 110% @127% 110% @120% 108% @115% 
May 
1... 110% @127% 110% @120% 108% @115% 
2... 112 @129 112 @122 110 @117 
3. 110% @127% 110% @120% 108% @115% 


Duluth- -Superior wheat stocks, May 3, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 

7~Wheat stocks—, ———grade—— 


1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2 dkn. 
1,2 nor § 198 404 317 52 28 21 
3dkn I 
3 nor § 104 15 60 11 2 12 
All other 
spring .. 796 2,323 489 12 5 15 
1,2 am dl 
1,2 dur f§ 639 2,124 510 34 151 100 
3amd ll 
3 dur § 291 21 
All other 
durum 2,498 9,061 2,970 51 187 198 
Winter .... 22 2 15 1 os 3 
Mize .... eee ‘oe eee 51 201 193 
Totals ..4,548 13,929 4,361 233 574 6542 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c-——Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 





Spring .... 143 83 119 1,142 102 365 
Durum .... 179 629 572 1,216 -. 1,406 
Winter .... i 1 ee ° + 
Totals 327 712 692 2,858 102 1,775 
COPR .cccre 66 oe 55 1,050 - 1,539 
asecees 2 160 943 2 91 
Bonded its ee “° oe 4 oe 
So ere 131 368 495 9840 -- 1,586 
Bonded... 4 ‘ee - as e _ 
Barley .... a 9 125 223 
Bonded... 11 5 we ‘6 ee 
Flaxseed .. 91 16 5 54 120 
Bonded 107 as es 
Flaxseed prices, per 5 menahiahs 

-——Close——_, 

Opening May 5 

April 28 High Low May3 1923 


$2.39% $2.44% $2.35% $2.46% $2.90 
2.32% 2.38% 2.70 
2.20% 2.21 2.61 

2.48 


May .. 
July .. 2.36% 2.40 

Sept. . ...... 3.33 
Oct. .. 


May 7, 1924 


Closing prices of coarse grains, in 
per bushel: 








Corn Oats Rye 
2 yellow 3 white No. 1 
April 26 .. 76% 42%@44% 644% 
April 28 .. 77 42% @44% 64% 
April 29 .. 77% 42% @44% 63% 
April 30 .. 76% 42% @44% 63% 
may i... WE 42% @44% 63% , 
May 2 78% 48% @415% 65% 
May 3 - 77% 48%@45% 65 
OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlant ts 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted es- 
day, May 6, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
cc F rom—— - 
Phila np- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia is 
Aberdeen 23.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 00 
Amsterdam .. 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 1.00 
Antwerp 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 00 
Belfast +. 23.00. .... 23.00 23.00 3.00 
Bremen + 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 2.00 
Bristol BB.GO css cece 32.00 
Cardiff ...... BB.09 .cce coor 38.00 
Bergen ...... BT.08 coos cece 87.00 
Christiania ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stavanger 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
COP cccceves 23.00 .... 238.00 23.00 
Dublin ....... 23.00 + 23.00 23.00 . 
Dundee ...... 23.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 00 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 iy 
Stockholm 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 «+ 27.00 27.00 
Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 , 
Hamburg .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 2.00 
Bordeaux 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 
Havre ....... 27.50 - 27.50 27.50 
Marseilles 25.00 


Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 °0.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
2 3 


BEEE secnccces 2.00 ++ 22.00 22.00 

LIER occcceccs 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 os 
Liverpool 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 i) 
London - 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 4 
Londonderry... 23.00 .... 23.00 .... 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Newcastle DN task Seek. 8s» ‘ 
Rotterdam 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 1.00 
Gibraltar a . 
Southampton... 22.00 

TORBEN «ccccs 28.00 27.0 

43 30.00 

oo ere 30.00 





Fort William and Port Arthur St« 








The following table shows stocks « n 
in store at above points for week ng 
May 2, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats Bar! x 

oe Se 

"EE 04064946009 5 985 268 
Consolidated 414 469 115 42 
eee 542 295 10 
Grain Growers ... 811 438 125 
Gh We Be ewevidres 3,314 78 185 61 
Northland ...... 4,367 1,079 219 ‘ 
Port Arthur ..... 158 665 f 
6 a g Se 1,354 338 189 
Sask. Co-op. No. 1 3,160 602 97 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 4,724 355 140 72 
Private elevators. 10,062 2,601 61 9 

TOCA .«scsvess 28,912 7,904 2,050 
BOOt GMO 683i s0% 38,937 6,090 4,05 #2 
ReOCOIPts ...ccccee 56,242 3,165 975 { 
Lake shipments.. 18,248 2,204 509 1 
Rail shipments... 138 102 9 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITT 


Wheat— Bus Oats— 8 
No: 1 hard .....« 13 Naic. W 1n 
No. 1 northern..5,405 No. 2 C. W 
No. 2 northern. .6,224 No. 3 C. W 
No. 3 northern..3,496 Ex. 1 feed ’ 
, Te 2a eee 1,365 1 feed ..... 
No. 4 special.... 73 2 feed ’ 
SS reer 248 Special bin 42 
No. 5 special.... 77 Others ... i 
eS are 135 Private ... 1 
No. 6 special. 39 - 
WUE 6ivcecscnes 213 Total ... { 
ere 237 
i eee 2 
Special bin ..... 66 
Others ...csocee 1,258 
Private ....0.. 10,062 

Total ..cccss 28,912 





United States Visible Grain Supp! 
Visible supply of grain in the United 














on May 3, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Baltimore 202 177 45 99 
Boston .....- 1 6 14 2 
Buffalo ..... 4,188 948 648 1,881 
Afloat 209 192 491 cee : 
Chicago 13,198 3,950 3,258 1,915 2 
Afloat 36 eee °° 
Detroit ..... 12 20 18 
Duluth ..... 4,483 4,917 1,154 6,88% 
Galveston ... 299 $e oe 
ane 178 394 51 : 
Kan. City....8,421 1,279 214 dp 
Milwaukee... 189 892 229 81 
Minneap’ lis 12,684 1,258 2,623 7 he 
N. Orleans... 267 500 106 , 
Newp. News. sas 120 
New York... 353 74 
Omaha 475 1¢ 
Peoria ...... 41 oe : 
Philadelphia. 92 151 24 &0 . 
Sioux City... 167 218 162 14 é 
St. Joseph... 653 300 50 9 ‘ 
St. Louis.... 775 701 176 18 . 
Toledo ..... 936 182 280 10 ° 
Lakes ...... 2,010 633 166 25¢ 
Totals ...51,461 17,978 10,656 20,374 S38 
Last year.:.43,696 19,059 20,540 19,011 oe 
Decreases: Wheat, 1,320,000 bus; co!’ +" 
729,000; oats, 1,093,000; rye, 618,000; » '& 
201,000. 
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HIGHER FREIGHT RATE ON 
BURLAP BAGS FROM PORTS 
IN SOUTH MEETS PROTEST 


MitwavukeE, Wis. — The Milwaukee 
Bag Co. has filed a comprehensive brief 
in opposition to the proposal of an ad- 
vance from 38c to 58c per 100 lbs in the 
freizht rate on bags and burlap bag- 
from Gulf and southern Atlantic 


rin’ 

a to Chicago, Milwaukee and other 
points. The brief embraces arguments 
advanced by Harry F. Hunter, secre- 
tary of the company, at a hearing held 
in Chicago on April 22. 


The following table was introduced to 
hronologically the rate from New 
to Chicago from 1909 to date: 


Pct. 
increase 


show 


Orl 


Dat Carload 
et -r eeTe ee 12c cece 
IGED caivtinn ¥acaes* l6c 33% 
eats UF 4816Re 20c 25 

57% 
42c 33% 


er ee 149 
(decrease).... 38c 10 





July 1 22 
Net POGES 500s ad ce sevs osonneeoens 139 
“Now,” states Mr. Hunter’s brief, “you 

another increase of 20c per 100 

lbs, ich would mean another 52 per 

crease; and which if granted 
nake a total increase of 191 per 
ce 1912, in rates from New Or- 





prop 


cent 
would 
cent 
lean 

“I (his increase is granted, it will ad- 
he cost of living, for it means 
that 110-lb jute bags which the flour 
mills se for shipping flour to the bakers 
wil t just $2 per 1,000 bags extra, for 
fre alone, from New Orleans to Chi- 
cag’ while potato bags, linseed oil, fer- 
tilis etc., will cost $1.25@1.50 per 
1,00) bags extra in freight alone. Nat- 
ura we pass this freight on to the 
flour inill, salt, fertilizer, linseed plant, 
meal packers, ete., and all these firms 
pass ‘t on to the ultimate consumer—but 
it meins an increased cost in living. Be- 
lieve ‘his would mean 15c per ton extra 
for !-ed packages, while on ‘the other 
hand, -on 100,000,000 bags it would mean 
$150,000 to $200,000 extra~ for freight 
alon: 

“Jie rate from New Orleans to Chi- 
cago on import burlap bagging of 38 
per «ent is a just rate, especially when 
you consider that the Pacific Coast rate 
is but 65ce, and has only been increased 
18 per cent since federal control. 

“Import burlap bagging is loaded by 
the railroads at the port of entry, with 
no restriction as to weight of cars, for 
the loiding of these cars is left to the 
railroads or forwarding agents. 

“In your comparison of import burlap 
bagging with other commodities, bear in 
mind that sugar, coffee, lumber and pe- 


vane 


troleum usually die and end when the 
car is unloaded, as all this material is 
generally used or distributed in small 
lots at destination. The reverse is true 
of import burlap bagging, for one car 
of basging makes two cars of burlap 
bags, and two cars of burlap bags han- 
dle 200 cars of feed, flour, ete. In clos- 


ing we suggest that you carefully weigh 
this subject from all angles, for not 


only an increased cost of living is liable 
to be inflicted on the railroads as well 
as all manufacturers, but an increased 


freight rate may mean more burlap bag- 
ging will move from the Pacific Coast or 
other ports.” 

Other bag manufacturers of the Unit- 
ed States are making protests against 
the Proposed advance, and support is 
being viven by millers, the feed trade 
and other extensive users of bags whose 
interests will be affected should the ad- 
vance be ordered effective. 

L. E, Mever. 





BUFF ALO CHAMBER MANAGER 
CALLS CANAL IMPROBABLE 


Bry rato, N. Y.—George C. Lehmann, 
general manager of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce, has received confidential 
information which leads him to believe 
the St. Lawrence canalization project is 
doomed to certain defeat. Mr. Lehmann 
Says he has information ‘that the most 
powerful interests in Canada are deter- 
mined that dominion funds shall not be 
invested in the waterway. 

‘Our Canadian friends have become 
convinced that the project is a visionary 
and an impracticable one,” Mr. Lehmann 
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said, “and they are determined to have 
nothing to do with it. If this is true, 
and our information has every indication 
of absolute reliability, it matters not 
what action the United States may take 
on the project, since it is international in 
its aspects and cannot be completed by 
one nation alone. 

“We plan to continue our fight against 
the project, both in this country and in 
Canada. For the first time since taking 
up the battle we now are convinced that 
we are certain to be victorious.” 

The plan has been supported, in many 
cases with appropriations, in 18 of the 
principal grain producing states of the 
Middle West. 

P. D. Fannestock. 


HARVEST OF AUSTRALIAN 
WHEAT CROP COMPLETED 


MeEtsourne, Vicrorra, March 23.—At 
last the harvesting of the Australian 
wheat crops has been completed. On the 
whole, the results have been very Satis- 
factory from the standpoint of produc- 
tion, but the quality of the grain, per- 
haps, leaves something to be desired. 
This is indicated by the fact that the 
weight of the standard imperial bushel 
has been fixed at only 60% lbs for the 
fair average quality sample in New 
South Wales, while in Victoria it is only 
1% lb better, and in South Australia 
61% lbs. 

In Victoria there has been an almost 
unprecedented demand for _ railway 
trucks, with the result that much dissat- 
isfaction has been occasioned. Huge 
stacks of grain have had to be erected 
at many of the country stations, and ap- 
parently some of it will have to remain 
there throughout the winter months. 

The Victorian Wheatgrowers’ Corpora- 
tion has announced that it will not ac- 
cept delivery of wheat for the present 
voluntary pool after the end of March. 

Owing to conditions having been ex- 
ceptionally favorable for the develop- 
ment of fungus diseases, the wheat crops 
last season in many parts were very bad- 
ly affected with bunt or stinking smut. 
Officers of the department of agriculture, 
particularly in New South Wales, have 
directed attention to the matter, and 
urged that greater care should be taken 
in treating the seed with fungicidal 
preparations. 





Cuartes J. MAtrHews. 


INCREASE IN HAITI’S 
WHEAT FLOUR IMPORTS 


The secretary of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Haiti states that 
while the amount of wheat flour import- 
ed into Haiti is small as compared to 
the total population (2,045,000), the per- 
centage is high as compared to the total 
value of all imports and is increasing in 
ratio with the increased buying power of 
the people, as shown by the following 





figures: 

Fiscal Value Per cent 
year— allimports Value flour of total 

1920-21... $11,957,206 $1,848,678 16.84 

1921-22... 12,350,271 1,559,917 12.63 

1922-23... 15,984,530 2,250,600 15.90 


Any improvement in conditions which 
adds to the buying power of the people 
is immediately reflected in increased pur- 
chases of wheat flour to a marked de- 
gree. 

The annual foreign trade of Haiti is 
only $13.74 per capita, and imports only 
$7.11 per capita, but last year over $1.10 
per capita was spent by the people on 
wheat flour, or almost 16 per cent of the 
total expenditures for imported goods. 

Next to cotton goods, wheat flour is 
Haiti’s most important item of import, 
all of it contributed by the United States. 





FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILROAD 

Sealed proposals are invited for fur- 
nishing to the Panama Rail Road Co. 
2,500 sacks of hard wheat flour, 1,300 
sacks for shipment from the mill in time 
to connect with a New York sailing of 
May 24 or a New Orleans sailing of 
May 28; balance, 1,200 sacks, 30 days 
later. Bids are requested covering de- 
livery free of all charges at Cristobal, 
Canal Zone, and bidders will indicate 
whether shipment is to move frem New 
York or New Orleans. Bids will be re- 
ceived until 2 p.m., Friday, May 9, 1924, 


at the office of the commissary purchas- 
ing agent, Panama Rail Road Co., 24 
State Street, New York City, at which 
time they will be opened and read in 
public. 





GRAIN MOTH CAUSES LOSSES 
TO PENNSYLVANIA’S WHEAT 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Pennsylvania wheat 
growers are losing every year more than 
$1,000,000 because of the damage to the 
crop by the Angoumois grain moth, ac- 
cording to George A. Stuart, of the 
grain standardization department, bu- 
reau of markets of the state department 
of agriculture. He declares that millers 
and exporters of flour cannot pay a 
large price for wheat when there is a 
serious infestation. 

Mr. Stuart says that 22 per cent of 
the Pennsylvania wheat marketed in 1920 
was infested by the moth. The follow- 
ing year 60.5 per cent was infested. In 
1922 the infestation was 60.3 per cent, 
and damage to last year’s crop amounted 
to 45 per cent. 

He declares wheat growers should take 
action to protect wheat from the moth, 
so that their crops will produce a high 
quality flour. 

C. C. Larus. 





Flour Prices and Production 


The course of prices for top patents is 
indicated in the following table, showing 
average quotations at four representative 
markets, two western and two eastern: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

© jcvccceve $6.85 $6.15 $5.60 
ADFT] BO ...ccee 6.80 6.10 6.60 
BOT BB ccceses 6.70 6.00 5.60 
P’, Barer 6.65 5.95 5.55 
BE © vicccess 6.76 6.00 5.55 
MNEs & wrccccce 6.70 6.05 5.60 
MMBOR Boos cees 6.90 6.25 5.85 
. 6.70 6.15 5.70 
6.55 5.95 5.55 

6.55 5.95 5.60 

6.70 6.10 5.55 

6.80 6.20 5.65 

6.80 6.05 5.60 

6.45 5.55 5.35 

6.55 5.90 5.85 

7.00 6.40 6.40 

i Sarre 7.40 6.65 6.70 
BOT DB cccscvce 7.15 6.55 6.55 


The following table gives an approximate 
average for quotations on first clears in 
eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

| eer $5.10 $4.65 $4.70 
PS ae 5.05 4.65 4.65 
ADPE BB wesc. 5.00 4.65 4.65 
April 15 5.00 4.75 4.65 
BOTT DS crocuses 5.00 4.65 4.60 
April 1 5.05 4.70 4.65 
SS ® eeeee 6.15 4.80 4.75 
Ped. 1 nccscees 5.15 4.80 4.70 
SOR. B cecesoce 5.10 4.70 4.65 
DOG, 1 cccccece 5.20 4.70 4.55 
MIO, EB icaccccce 5.30 4.70 4.65 
Oat. 2 nccccece 5.40 4.80 4.70 
Sept. 1 5.35 4.60 4.65 
Aug. 1 5.30 4.55 4.60 
July 1 5.30 4.90 4.95 
June 1 5.50 5.15 5.30 
May 1 5.70 5.45 5.55 
April 1 6.55 6.25 5.40 





An approximate average quotation for bran 
of all types in both eastern and western 
markets as reported on May 6 was $26.35 


per ton, which compares with $27.70 the 
week before, $28.10 on April 22, $27.95 on 
April 15, and the following first-of-the- 
month quotations: 

Aare 2. ccccvse GBT.05 Gept. 2 .cwccece $31.95 
March 1 ...... $0.46 AGB 1 nccccese 26.20 
Wem Bb cacceses $21.86 July 1 occccees 25.80 
DOM. B cecceces 31.26 Junel........ 31.80 
Dee. 1 occccces 31.46 May 1 ........ 34.70 
BOF. A cccccece 33.66 April 1 ....... 34.16 
Oot. 2 cccsecee 33.46 March 1 ...... 34.75 


The following table shows the percentage 
of output to full capacity reported by three 
important groups of mills: the spring wheat 
mills of the Northwest, the hard winter 
wheat mills of the Kansas-Oklahoma dis- 


trict, and the soft winter wheat mills of 
the Ohio valley: 
Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
April 27-May 3... 43 55 59 
April 20-26 ...... 40 53 53 
April average ... 40 55 60 
March average .. 44 59 62 
February average. 46 60 66 
January average.. 47 60 57 
December average 42 58 62 
November average 652 63 70 
October average.. 58 70 73 
September av’ge.. 52 72 76 
August average... 590 70 73 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 





Increasing shipments of fresh fruits 
from South Africa are going into the 
British Isles this season, pears being the 
largest item. South African peaches, 
plums, grapes, nectarines, mangoes, pine- 
apples, grenadilloes and apples also are 
finding ready sale. 


623 


BREAD TICKETS EXCHANGED 
FOR WHEAT BY OHIO MILL 
TO COMBAT COMPETITION 


Tortepo, Ou1o.—The Charleston Mills, 
South Charleston, Ohio, have introduced 
a system of exchanging bread tickets 
with farmers for their wheat. A _ re- 
cent circular issued by the company, de- 
signed to attract the trade of farmers, 
may be of interest to other millers, and 
reads as follows: 

“Every winter wheat farmer should 
eat more of his own wheat. You can do 
this by either baking your own bread, or, 
if you buy bread, as many farmers do, 
you should demand bread baked from 
winter wheat flour. If you will do this 
the bakers will bake a winter wheat loaf. 
But as long as you are satisfied to take 
a low price for your wheat and pay a 
high price to the spring wheat farmer 
for his wheat in the way of bakers’ 
bread, they will be glad to have you do 


so. 

“Until other bakers bake a 100 per 
cent winter wheat loaf of bread, ask 
your grocer for ‘Mother’s’ home grown 
winter wheat bread. Every loaf is guar- 
anteed to be of 100 per cent soft winter 
wheat flour and is baked by the Schaef- 
fer bakery, Springfield, Ohio. 

“If you have wheat, deliver it to our 

mill and we will give you in exchange 10 
bread tickets good for 10 large loaves 
of winter wheat bread for each bushel 
of good No. 2 wheat. These tickets will 
be taken in exchange by your grocer for 
‘Mother’s’ home grown winter wheat 
bread. Fresh from the oven every morn- 
ing. 
“When the farmer is prosperous, we 
all prosper. His interest should be our 
interest. We should encourage the home 
farmers by using their products, one of 
which is home grown winter wheat. Eat 
more of it.” 

The above is presented as an illustra- 
tion of one of the methods, in this case 
adopted by a small country miller, to 
meet the inroads made by hard wheat 
flours and the increased use of bakers’ 
bread, even by the farmers who grow 
the wheat. The decline in home baking 
has made these millers realize that some- 
thing has got to be done to stem the 
movement of business away from their 
mills. Some are going back to the old 
exchange business, flour for wheat, with 
varying success, but here is a miller who 
goes even further and gives bread for 
wheat. “Mother’s” loaf is the name of 
the bread baked from his soft wheat 
flour. This miller has met with consider- 
able success in his undertaking, and has 
materially increased his sales. 

W. H. Wicern. 





CHINESE STANDARD BAG IS 
CHANGED TO 49 POUNDS 


SuHanoual, Cuina.—In order to com- 
pete more readily with foreign flour, 
Chinese millowners have decided to 
change the weight of the standard Chi- 
nese flour package from 50 lbs to 49 Ibs 
per bag. A resolution to this effect has 
been unanimously approved by Chinese 
millowners throughout the country. It 
will go into force on June 2, 1924. 

D. ARAkIE. 





PREACHER-CHEMIST RESIGNS 
FROM MALTED MILK COMPANY 


Mitwavuker, Wis.—Dr. Robert C. 
Hindley, chief chemist Horlick’s Malted 
Milk Co. for about 30 years, has re- 
signed, effective June 1, to gratify his 
desire to retire from active business. 
Dr. Hindley, however, intends to con- 
tinue his work as rector of St. Stephen’s 
Episcopal Church, Racine, a_ service 
which covers a period similar to his con- 
nection with the Horlick company. 

L. E, Meyer. 





REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 

Wasninoton, D. C.—Trademarks have 
been registered with the Patent Office as 
follows: African & Eastern Trading 
Co., Inc., New York, wheat flour; Albers 
Co., Inc., Richmond, Va., flavoring for 
bakers; Bowen-Oglesby Milling Co., In- 
dependence, Kansas, wheat flour; Ex- 


cello Health Bread Co. Los Angeles, 
bread and biscuits; Theodore Goodman, 
Schenectady, N. Y., bread; Hecker- 


Milling Co., New York, 
Cuartes C. Hart. 


Jones-Jewell 
wheat flour. 
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SECTION 28 

Every export shipper in the United 
States, and every port about to be hurt 
by the proposed enforcement of section 
28 of the merchant marine act, will have 
to admit that the flour millers are en- 
titled to the credit for all the ground 
gained in the movement to estop the 
Shipping Board and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from acting too has- 
tily. 

The representatives of the millers, 
with special mention due to the untiring 
watch maintained here by the Millers’ 
National Federation, have been on the 
job every minute since that fateful day 
when the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion out of a clear sky issued an order 
putting this perverse and selfish piece 
of legislation into effect. 

How the Jones law could have been 
expected to do anything for the Ameri- 
can merchant marine is difficult to un- 
derstand. It might result in full out- 
going cargoes, but certainly no country 
to which a cargo was sent could be ex- 
pected to permit an American ship to 
carry back anything except ballast. Bal- 
last is not profitable tonnage. 

It required a curious form of logic to 
pass this legislation. Washington was 
filled at the time by a lot of individuals 
who talked loudly and long and behaved 
like boll weevils in the matter of keeping 
their friends up late at night to prove 
conclusively, without any recorded facts 
of any kind, that John Bull was conspir- 
ing with himself to wipe out not only 
this country’s merchant marine, but to 
destroy the United States itself. 

It was all bunk, of course, and this 
word bunk has at last taken such a place 
in the American language that it is no 
longer necessary to surround it with 
quotation marks. ‘The authenticity of 
the word is granted. Within a short 
time the dictionaries will no longer clas- 
sify it as slang, and neglect to tell 
the old story of how it was derived from 
the name of a certain county in North 
Carolina. 

The millers are about to win their con- 
test to bowl over this foolish provision 
of law which undertakes to build up an 
American merchant marine by the same 
methods that some folks would use to 
foster the development of a banana 
growing industry in Montana. A strange 
thing about it is that some of the men 
who are now urging that section 28 be 
enforced are vitriolic in denouncing any 
kind of a protective tariff on American 
industry. Just how they can reconcile 
such views is about as clear as the doc- 
trine of the relativity of space. 

Indoctrinating, however, which is the 
real dictionary word for what since the 
war has been known as propaganda, is 
easy. All one has to do is to go out 
into certain company and say that some 
foreign nation, and particularly Great 
Britain, is trying to take some advan- 
tage of this country, and multitudes of 
persons, who on the theory of the old 
Know Nothing party, arrogate to them- 
selves a vested right as the only true 
blue Americans, will immediately stamp 
their feet and declare themselves for 
rescuing this country from the imagi- 
nary enemy. That’s the story of sec- 
tion 28. 

James Clarke Jeffrey, commerce coun- 
sel for the Millers’ National Federation, 
has shed a light which pierced the clouds 
of darkness hovering over the whole sec- 
tion 28 situation, and it would be worth 
any one’s time to read a letter which 
F, H. Price, export agent of the Fed- 
eration, wrote to Senator Wesley L. 
Jones, chairman of the Senate commerce 
committee and author of the present 
merchant marine law. 

One who reads Mr. Price’s letter, 
which was written in reply to the state- 
ments of a New York operator of Ship- 
ping Board vessels, will reach the com- 


pelling conclusion that Mr. Price missed 
his calling by entering commercial life. 
If he chooses to continue in his present 
functions the millers should congratu- 
late themselves. No pleader with a 
trained legal mind ever made a more 
convincing argument. Mr. Price takes up 
in his letter one proposition after another 
put forth by the shipping man and tears 
it to pieces. The way he does it might 
cause deep pain to the professional op- 
ponents of vivisection, but they should 
appreciate that the operation performed 
by the Federation’s export agent is a 
bloodless one. Let it suffice to say, fur- 
ther, that it is a masterpiece of argu- 
mentation. 

In reorganizing the Millers’ National 
Federation it is fortunate the millers of 
the United States recognized those parts 
of the old structure worth saving. The 
seasoned timbers remain, and endless 
testimony is available right here in Wash- 
ington, where every business in the 
country is at last finding out that its 
best efforts must be concentrated. 

Something will be done, it seems cer- 
tain, to head off the blight threatened by 
the section 28 order. President Cool- 
idge’s pronouncement in favor of a long 
postponement has enraged those per- 
sons who have been most active in the 
little scheme which would hamstring the 
export trade of the country. The Presi- 
dent spoke out rather plainly on this, 
as he has on several other questions of 
importance. There would appear to be 
three chances for relief to one against it. 


INCOME TAX RETURNS 


But some developments of the last 
week are not so reassuring. The adop- 
tion by the Senate of an amendment to 
make income tax returns public is de- 
pressing. If anything in the world 
would force a business man to quit and 
to put all of his money into tax exempt 
securities it would be this sort of thing. 
Tax returns contain something more than 
figures. ‘They include names and busi- 
ness secrets. The man who has been 
successful can gain nothing by the prop- 
osition, but the unsuccessful competitor 
who has everything to gain can achieve 
much, By a careful study of the other 
fellow’s returns, the unsuccessful fellow 
gets an idea which he starts out to 
capitalize. He finds that the success- 





Murray K. Guthrie 


ful man is getting big business from a 
certain other man or firm, and an or- 
ganized effort is made at once, by fair 
means or foul, to capture it. 


FARM LEGISLATION 


A short month remains of this session 
of Congress, if it is to quit for the con- 
ventions, and in that time something is 
expected to be done, one way or the 
other, with proposed farm legislation. 
The Norris-Sinclair bill is dead in its in- 
fancy, but the President may be com- 
pelled to put pennies on the eyes of the 
McNary-Haugen export corporation bill. 
Reports of the last few days look all too 
well for this measure. 





OLD FRIENDS ENGAGE 
IN A NEW BUSINESS 


The Harrison-Guthrie Agency, sales 
development advertising, is the new firm 
name and style of business under which 
many readers of The Northwestern Mill- 
er will recognize old friends. M. E. 
Harrison and Murray K. Guthrie have 
been for some years active members of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 
Mr. Harrison was in the advertising de- 
partment and later in charge of the 
company’s sales development depart- 
ment. Mr. Guthrie was a member of 
the sales department and for the past 
year has been in the company’s bakers’ 
sales development department. 

Bakers and members of allied indus- 
tries all over the United States know 
Murray Guthrie. He stepped into the 
spotlight during the recent “Eat More 
Wheat” activities, when he toured the 
country expounding the value of eating 
just one more slice of bread at every 
meal. His personality made many 
friends for himself, his cause and his 
company. His sound theories of adver- 
tising as applied to the merchandising of 
bakers’ products led him naturally into 
the bakers’ sales development work, and 
he has been east, west, north and south 
in conference with bakers—big and little. 

Mr. Guthrie’s belief is that the baker 
of today knows how to make a good 
loaf of bread, and that his real problem 
is now one of merchandising. He con- 
tends that all bakers, individually and 
collectively, have a threefold job: first; 
to make a good loaf of bread; second, 


to get housewives to use more bread by ~ 


teaching them new and appetizing ways 
of using it; third, to continually show 
them the advantages of buying bakers’ 
bread. 

“I don’t believe in advertising unless 
it produces results,” declares Mr. Guth- 
rie. “There are lots of ways of adver- 
tising, but there is only one object— 
sales.” 

Founded on this theory, and equipped 
with an unusually wide experience both 
as to the production of advertising and 
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to its practical application, the Harri- 
son-Guthrie Agency is ready for busi- 
ness. Its offices are in the First Nation- 
al-Soo Line Building, Minneapolis. 





375,387,000-BU FORECAST 
OF INDIAN WHEAT HARVEST 


The first official forecast of Indian 
wheat production for 1924 is 375,387,000 
bus, compared with 369,152,000 revised 
final estimate for 1923, according to a 
cablegram from the department of sta- 
tistics of India to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Indian 
wheat harvest is not yet completed, and 
this forecast is subject to revision. The 
next official estimate will be issue:! the 
last of May, and the final estimate in 
August. 

Stocks of grain on hand are con:ner- 
cially estimated to be only moderate. 


Information received to date ind:ates 
that the exports of wheat fron: last 
year’s crop will amount to approx!) :ate- 
ly 27,000,000 bus. On the basis o: last 


year’s experience, therefore, shou! the 
crop turn out to be equal to the first 
forecast, India would have an expo ‘able 
surplus of about 30,000,000 bus, t!: de- 
partment says. 

Grain exports from India are s) 
to greater fluctuations than are |hiose 
from any other large surplus pro icing 
country, the exportable surplus of heat 
in any year being affected by th rice 
crop and by the prospects for th next 
wheat crop. 


ject 





BRITISH FLOUR IMPORTERS 
CONCERNED OVER SE’. 28 


Liverroot, Enc.—Flour importe® are 
concerned about section 28 of the (ited 
States merchant marine act. It ha cen 
certified that there is now an ade: iate 
American shipping service to a = rge 
number of foreign ports, therefor the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
announced that the provision of tlh. act 
will be enforced for flour, but not for 
wheat. This means that American :,ill- 
ers must ship in American botton: to 


secure the preferential rail rates and 
other privileges they have hitherto \d, 
but wheat will be subject to no «uch 
restrictions. 

It goes without saying that Ame: can 
millers are protesting vigorously ay. inst 
what they naturally consider will a 
severe handicap on their foreign tride. 
They claim their chief competitor, ( an- 
ada, will continue to ship as hithvrto, 
free of all restrictions, but Canadian 
millers never have had preferential rail 
rates on flour for export. 

American millers assert emphat 
that there is no adequate American »\\ip- 
ping service to a large number of purts, 
which contention is understood ty be 
well founded. 


a 





M. E. Harrison 
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MILLERS WHO BECAME FAMOUS 


(Continued from page 592.) 
power for grinding the grain and performing the other 
operations in the institution. 
In 1896 Cubitt removed to London, from which 
place he acted as the chief engineer for various canals, 





William Murdock 


harbors, and finally railroads. In 1851 he was 
d for his services, and died 10 years later. 


dock 
knighi 


* * 


JOHN AUSTIN 

MILLER AND JURIST 
Ol.N AUSTIN was born in 1790 at Ipswich, Eng. 
His father owned several flour mills near the town, 
and John was familiar with the work of the mills 
from boyhood. Later, however, he obtained a com- 
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mission in the army, and served in Malta and Sicily, 
but soon resigned and studied for the bar, to which he 
was admitted in 1818. 

Although a deep student of the law, he never had 
a large practice, and resigned in 1825 to be appointed 
to the chair of jurisprudence in the new University 
College at London. To fit himself for this he studied 
in Germany, beginning his lectures in 1828. 

He emphasized the necessity for more careful defi- 
nitions and discriminations to clear the law of the 
jargon then in vogue. But his classes, though bril- 
liant, were small, and in 1832 he resigned to become 
a member of the royal commission to draw up a digest 
of criminal law and procedure. 

In 1835 he was appointed royal commissioner to 
examine the complaints of the people of Malta. 

From 1842 to 1859, when he died, he wrote various 
articles and pamphlets on jurisprudence and govern- 


ment. 
— * 


JAMES NEILSON 
MILLWRIGHT AND INVENTOR 


AMES NEILSON was born in 1792 near Glasgow, 

Scotland. His father was a poor millwright, who 
found the growth of the steam engine interfering so 
much with the water mills upon which he depended for 
his business that he later became driver of an engine 
in a coal mine. 

James received a common school education, which 
stopped entirely at the age of 14. In the meantime his 
brother had become an engine man, and James was 
apprenticed to him. ° 

A few years after serving his apprenticeship he 
was made foreman of the Glasgow gas works. Five 
years later he became manager, remaining thus for 
30 years. There he invented clay retorts, the use of 
sulphate of iron as a purifier, and the swallow-tail 
gas jet. 

In 1828, in direct contrast with the usage of the 
time, he invented a hot blast in the manufacture of 
iron. This produced about three times as much iron, 
and made ores available which had previously been 
refractory. In 1835 all the iron works in Scotland but 
one were using it. 

With his partner, Charles Macintosh, of waterproof 
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fame, he won a suit in 1848 against the Bairds for 
infringement, receiving a judgment of 11,876 pounds. 
He retired in 1847, and died 18 years later. 
o . 
This carries us pretty well through the list of those 
associated with the milling industry who were born 





Sir Henry Raeburn 


before 1800, and became so famous as still to be given 
separate biographies in present-day works of reference. 

Leaving out of account the Americans, whom we 
have seen included colonial governors, pre-revolutionary 
generals, inventors and founders of cities, the foreign 
list numbers one king and saint, one pope, one astrono- 
mer, one musician, one religious reformer, four great 
painters, one prime minister, one general, one jurist, 
and eight highly important inventors. 








FARMERS ADJUST OPERATIONS 
TO MEET PRESENT SITUATION 





Department of Agriculture Finds Definite Changes in Crop and Livestock 
Programmes of Middle West and Northwestern States—Wide- 
spread Movement Toward Dairying Is Shown 


Farmers in the Middle West and 
northwestern states have made definite 
changes in crop and live stock pro- 
grammes in an effort to meet the situa- 
tion caused by the price slump during 
the last three years in some of the lead- 
ing farm products. Concrete evidence 
that these changes have and are being 
brought about was included in the out- 
look report for 1924 recently issued by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Reports to this effect also have 
been included in other material released 
by the department. 

The manner in which farmers are 
bringiny about these readjustments is 
shown in reports received from county 
agents in Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Ncbraska, South Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho and Washington. These cover 302 
counties, and show a great reduction in 
the acreage of wheat and other small 
grains and in beef cattle production. 
Expansion is also shown in dairying, 
poultry, swine, corn, alfalfa and other 
feed crops, and also in flax, in the spring 
Wheat states, and soy beans, seed clover 
and other leguminous crops in the great 
farming sections of the corn belt and 
adjoining western states. 

Dairying, the reports show, has ex- 
panded practically everywhere. One case 
is cited of a beef cattle raiser who sold 
his herd, replaced it with 20 head of 
dairy cattle, and made more profit on 
milk every month than the same number 
of beef cows made for him in year 
during the last five years. This example 


“tion. 


is typical of scores mentioned in the re- 
ports in which a shift to dairying has 
turned farming from a losing into a 
profitable business. 


EXPANSION IN DAIRY INDUSTRY 


In the nine states covered, 205 of the 
reporting counties showed expansion in 
dairying, and only seven showed contrac- 
Poultry raising has been expand- 
ing generally. In this branch of produc- 
tion 130 counties covered by the report 
show expansion. There are no reports of 
contraction in poultry raising. Recently 
increase in the number of hens and more 
attention to the poultry flock have so 
greatly increased the production of eggs 
that returns from the poultry industry 
have suffered some decline. It is, there- 
fore, considered probable that the poul- 
try industry will not continue to expand 
as rapidly as it has in the last few years, 
yet it still represents a profitable enter- 
prise for thousands of farms. 

Fifteen of the county agents reported 
expansion in sheep raising, and nine re- 
ported a reduction in that enterprise. 
Wool and lamb prices have been such as 
to stimulate the sheep industry. It is 
the opinion of county agents who co- 
operated with the Department of Agri- 
culture in this survey that there is still 
room for expansion of the sheep industry. 

Swine production showed expansion in 
118 of the reporting counties, and con- 
traction in 20. This applies to the gen- 
eral trend of swine production in the 
last three or four years. Last year the 


swine industry, running true to custom, 
underwent prodigious expansion and, in 
consequence, it is now declining some- 
what. Apparently, however, as a result 
of the shifts of the last few years, swine 
have been solidly established in parts of 
some of the western states where they 
were not generally raised formerly. 

Beef cattle production has been re- 
duced in 90 of the reporting counties 
and has been increased in only 28. Like 
other branches of the live stock industry, 
beef cattle production is subject to wide 
periodical swings. These fluctuations oc- 
cupy, of course, a much longer period 
from the low point to the high point than 
is covered by the hog cycle. 

Corn acreage showed expansion in 
seven of the reporting counties in Illinois, 
and contraction in ten. It has been ex- 
panding in three of the reporting coun- 
ties in Iowa, but contracting in 17; ex- 
panding in six of the reporting counties 
in Kansas and contracting in one; ex- 
panding in eight in Minnesota and con- 
tracting in two; expanding in 14 in Ne- 
braska and contracting in six; expanding 
in 19 counties in South Dakota and con- 
tracting in two; and expanding in 15 
counties of Montana and contracting in 
none. All told, there has been expansion 
in 75 and contraction in 38 of the coun- 
ties covered in the nine states. 


REDUCTION IN CORN AREAS 


These figures show that in the heart 
of the corn belt, where a large percentage 
of acreage has been occupied by corn, 
there has been a considerable reduction, 
while along the northern and western 
fringe of the corn belt, where corn has 
hitherto occupied a smaller percentage of 
the land, it has been undergoing a great 
expansion. One reason for this situa- 
tion, it is believed, is the recent success 
in breeding shorter season and drought 
resistant varieties of corn. Corn has been 
found a practical alternative crop, at 
least for feed purposes, in regions for- 


merly not thought suited to it. Farm- 
ers in Montana, for example, are success- 
fully growing corn on land which they 
would otherwise have summer fallowed. 

Where the contraction has been taking 
place in corn acreage there is reported 
a corresponding expansion in the acreage 
of soy beans, sweet clover and other 
legumes. The reductiun of corn acreage 
in this manner is in line with sound prin- 
ciples of soil conservation. The fact that 
soy beans have undergone expansion in 
24 of the reporting counties and con- 
traction in none is taken to mean that 
the properties of this leguminous crop 
are coming to be more widely recognized. 

Wheat has been contracted in 194 of 
the reporting counties. It has been ex- 
panded in only 11. In the so-called one- 
crop states the reduction in wheat acre- 
age is general. Thus in Montana, 16 of 
the reporting counties show a contrac- 
tion of wheat acreage and only one coun- 
ty an expansion. In Idaho eight coun- 
ties report contraction and only one re- 
ports expansion. Washington indicates 
a contraction of wheat acreage in nine 
of the reporting counties and expansion 
in none. South Dakota has contracted 
wheat acreage in 20 of the reporting 
counties and expanded it in none. Thirty- 
three Nebraska county agents report 
wheat contraction, while only one reports 
expansion. Kansas has reduced its wheat 
acreage in 25 of the reporting counties 
and expanded it in one. Minnesota shows 
contraction in wheat in 25 of the report- 
ing counties and expansion in none. 
Agents in 15 Iowa counties report less- 
ened wheat acreage, and only one re- 
ports wheat expansion. Illinois shows 
contraction in 43 of the reporting coun- 
ties and expansion in six. 


WHEAT FARMERS CHANGE PROGRAMME 


What the wheat farmers are turning 
to as alternative enterprises is illustrated 
by the pomp of Kansas, which has 
expanded its dairying in 22 of the report- 
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ing counties, its poultry in 17, leguminous 
crops in six, its swine’in six, and its beef 
cattle in seven. Swine production in 
Kansas has been cut down in two of the 
reporting counties and beef cattle pro- 
duction in five. Six counties in Kansas 
report increased corn, while only one re- 
ports a reduced corn acreage. Wheat is 
being replaced by corn, leguminous crops 
and dairy herds. 

In South Dakota, where there is con- 
traction of wheat in 20 counties from 
which reports were received and expan- 
sion in none, dairying has increased in 
19 of the reporting counties. It has ap- 
parently not declined in any of the coun- 
ties covered by the reports. Poultry has 
increased in eight of the reporting South 
Dakota counties and contracted in none. 
Swine has expanded in 22 of the report- 
ing counties and contracted in none. A 
similar story is told by the reports from 
the state of Washington, where a con- 
traction of wheat acreage in nine coun- 
ties is offset by increased dairying and 
poultry production and increased pro- 
duction of flax and feed crops. County 
agents believe that the policy of replac- 
ing wheat by forage crops, dairy cattle 
and hogs will go further in many of 
these areas, 

Figures showing changes in alfalfa 
production are interesting, in view of the 
fact that freight rates on this product 
have shut out many ptoducers from their 
former markets in the last few years. 
Alfalfa has increased in 35 of the report- 
ing counties and contracted in eight. 
The contraction is in northwestern states, 
where alfalfa has in the past been large- 
ly grown for market. The expansion 
has been heavy in parts of Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska and South Dakota. Al- 
falfa production is increasing where it 
is more needed. Sweet clover shows ex- 
pansion in 17 counties and a contraction 
nowhere. 

It is noteworthy that a decline in po- 
tato acreage is shown in 19 of the re- 
porting counties and expansion only in 
three. Horses have declined in numbers 
in 12 counties, while expansion is re- 
ported nowhere. 

As a whole the survey shows a drift 
out of wheat into live stock, a trend away 
from beef cattle to dairy cattle, a big 
increase in poultry, in the production of 
feed crops, and a general movement 
toward diversification in localities where 
diversification has not been common here- 
tofore. Farm management experts in the 
Department of Agriculture say the sur- 
vey indicates a decided turn toward live 
stock production in regions formerly con- 
sidered one-crop areas. Generally speak- 
ing, the changes indicated are said to be 
those which the farmers should have 
made in view of the economic situation. 


CHEMICAL TO DESTROY WHEAT RUST 


Wasuinctron, D, C.—Experimentation 
in a production of a chemical to destroy 
the black wheat rust insect would be 
made at the Muscle Shoals plant if the 
Hooker-White-Atterbury proposal for 
Muscle Shoals is accepted, A. B. Hooker, 
chemist associated with the bidders, told 
the Senate committee on agriculture. 
He added that “our proposal will deliver 
a greater amount of cheap fertilizer than 
any other offer, whether by Ford, by the 
power companies, or by direct govern- 
ment operation.” 

Cuartes C. Harr. 


Canada—Crop Year Exports 


Exports of wheat and flour from Sept. 1 
to March 31, 1923-24 and 1922-23, via United 
States and Canadian seaboard ports, as 
reported by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics: 

WHEAT, BUS 
1923-24 922-23 
7 


To— 192 
17,994,181 9,701, 


United States 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports 
Via Canadian ports.. 
Other countries— 
Via U. S. ports 424 
Via Canadian ports... 40,371,502 


99 
99,211,85 


1 106,738,468 
34,892,673 


27,605,720 
3,943,356 
18,304,942 


193,482,631 166,294,208 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
1923-24 
140,619 


Totals 


1922-23 
351,585 


To— 
United States 
United Kingdom— 
we U. &. ports...... 
Via Canadian ports.. 
Other countries— 
Via U. 8S. ports 
Via Canadian ports.. 


1,164,136 
1,545,338 


1,249,462 
1,923,673 


2,712,493 
2,338,730 


1,836,012 
1,894,709 





Totals 7,901,316 7,255,441 
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1,327 FEET OF ITALIAN HAY 

It appears that Alfred Scudiero was 
crowned king of spaghetti consumers the 
other day after a world championship 
bout with Frank Ruffolo at Kansas City. 

Scudiero, the dark and empty horse of 
the occasion, inhaled 1,327 feet of the 
Italian hay in seven minutes, 100 better 
than the champion’s record. 

Joe Cassano, of St. Louis, challenger 
for the crown, didn’t finish. He said 
he was unaccustomed to the Kansas City 
brand of spaghetti and his tongue be- 
came entangled in the strands, which 
were too flexible. Walter Randazzo, 
manager for Cassano, claimed a foul, 
contending that white rubber strands had 
been included in the platters of spaghetti 
placed in front of his contestant. 
>» K. M. 

* * 
IN THE PROOF-BOX 
The miller’s wife was kneading dough 
And asked her husband true, 
If he would only kindly go 
And pay the grocer’s due, 


He turned his pockets inside out 

And spoke in accents low: 

“It’s proved, my dear, beyond a doubt, 

I'm also needing dough.” 

A. W. E. 
* . 

The Reptile Study Society recently 
held its annual dinner in New York. 
Speakers pleaded for the protection of 
snakes, claiming that they were likeable 
and amiable creatures, and some were 
exhibited to prove it. 

Novel idea, this, having snakes present 
at a dinner—so unlike the good old days 
when they were more of a post-prandial 
feature, 

Quack. 
. 
MILL POND GOSSIP 


It’s not the distance a toad can jump 

That makes his life worth while, 

But the way he can manage the landing 
thump, 

That makes him g-a-r-r-unt or smile. 

A. W. E. 
* * 

A broker, who had indicated to a 
number of millers that he had an outlet 
for a fair volume of flour, was looking 
over a pile of letters he had received 
from many millers, asking that he take 
on their particular account. He finally 
selected a letter that was soiled and, to 
say the least, was not a perfect example 
of how business letters should be written. 

“That’s the mill I want,” he said. “I 
am looking for a mill that will sell cheap 
flour, and I never found one yet that 
wrote a letter like that that wasn’t will- 
ing to sell its flour for almost any price.” 


a * 
NO CAKE EATERS NEED APPLY 
“Wanted, boy for bakery,” 
A class ad entry read. 
“Must be an early riser, 
Good mixer and well bred. 
If hard work goes against the grain, 
He'll get the sack; we'll hire again. 
But if he’s worth his salt we'll pay 
His dough each week on Saturday.” 
R. A, &. 
* * 
ALL THE AMENITIES 
“Well, if we can’t get a house we'll 
live in our sedan.” 
“Don’t be foolish, George. We could 
not receive guests in our sedan.” 
“You won't miss the social atmosphere. 
Plenty of cops will leave cards.” 
—Lowisville Courier-Journal. 
* * 


In Budapest a dance was stopped by 
a bomb. Over here, everybody would 


have thought that a part of the jazz or- 

chestta. —Detroit News. 
_ - 

Bloggs: “I’ve nothing but praise for 
the new vicar, y’know.” 

Curate: “So I noticed when the plate 

went round.” —Passing Show. 
7 * 


WITHOUT MALICE 

Sam, impaneled for jury service at a 
murder trial, had seemed a little too 
anxious to serve. 

“Do you know the accused?” he was 
asked, 

“Yassuh—dat is, nossuh,” he replied, 
realizing that if he made an affirmative 
answer he would be disbarred from 
serving. 

“Have you made up your mind as to 
his guilt or innocence?” 

“Oh, no, suh.” 

“You think, then, that you could give 
his case a fair hearing?” 

“Yassuh,” replied Sam. “Leastways, 
ez fair ez de ole scamp deserves.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 


“At any rate, Mrs. Murphy, no one 
can say I’m two-faced.” 
“Faith, no, Mrs. Jones. Sure, an’ if 
yer were, you'd leave that ’un at ’ome.” 
—Melbourne Punch. 
o * 


THE GOODNIGHT MESSAGE 

The patter of tiny feet was heard on 
the stairs, and Mrs. Blank raised her 
hand for stillness among the members 
of her bridge club. 

“The babies are going to give me their 
good night message,” she whispered. 
“Listen, it always gives me a feeling of 
reverence.” 

The silence was intense as the women 
listened. “Mama,” came the shrill whis- 
per, “Willie found a bedbug?” 

Wayne. Winner in Tripoli Tattler. 


* * 


Student (to cop): “How do you signal 
these owl cars?” 
Cop: “Hoot, mon.” —Sun Dial. 
- + 
Dorothy: “How long did it take you 
to learn the multiplication table?” 
Mother: “Oh, not very long, dear.” 
“But it was much simpler in those 
days, wasn’t it?” —Life. 
* * ¥ 
Examiner: “What is the particular 
process in nature which causes rain?” 
Boy: “Father’s corns, sir.” —Punch. 


* * 


A minister spoke very strongly against 
betting. One of the wealthiest members 
of the congregation was a great gam- 
bler, and some one had told the preacher 
about this. After the service he went 
up to the gambler, and said, “I’m afraid 
I must have offended you today, but 
——.” “Oh, don’t mention it,” was the 
reply. “It’s a mighty poor sermon that 
doesn’t hit me somewhere.” —Anon. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A FLOUR SALESMAN 
for Iowa by Missouri River mill. 
Good salary and commission; have 
established trade and brand. Ad- 
dress Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 





NOTICE 


Some unusual opportunities aw 
the salesmen who can convince u 
their 


MINE 


qualifications to sell GOI 


Flour in western, cent: 


states and eastern territories. \ 


plications will be considered cor 


dential. Address H. H. King F!) 


Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





WE HAVE OPENING FOR E 
perienced flour salesman to \k 
after our interests in northern O} 
Should have trade acquaintance a 
good sales record and be capable 
successfully selling quality flour 
bakers, jobbers and dealers. ( 
arrange reasonably definite guara 
tee payment basis, with opportun 
to make additional earnings 
pending upon volume produced. G 
references and sales experience 
first letter. Address H. D. Lee Fix 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, attent 
Mr. Chase. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 











MILL OR WAREHOUSE FOREMAN, 
ing 15 years’ experience, desires to 
connection with flour or feed mill 
dress 974, care Northwestern Miller 
sas City, Mo. 


WANTED—AT BEGINNING OF 
crop to represent Kansas mill in 
Louis to large bakers and jobbers. ‘ 
mission with drawing account. 
acquainted with large buyers and 
had wide experience covering 18 
in flour. Address 965, care Northw 
ern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED, WORK—A WESTERN 
with a worth while record of accon 
ment invites correspondence from 1: 
firms with a worth while enterprise 
across. Address 1883, care Northw 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SALESMAN TO REPRESENT N° 
western or southwestern mill in 
states on salary and commission 
have broad experience and good 
Address “Salesman,” care Northw 
Miller, 108 So. LaSalle St, Chicago, 

MILLER, 41 YEARS OLD, 24 YEARS 
perience, six years as superintende: 
head miller in large milis, desires to 
new connection with good firm; hav« 
family; very best references. Address 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapo 





) REPRESENT A FIRST CLASS 
in the New England states; hav 
seven years’ experience calling © 
baking and jobbing trade; am marri: 
can furnish the best of references 
dress 1904, care Northwestern Miller 
neapolis. 





A CHEMIST WITH NINE YEARS’ 
perience wishes to correspond with r 
mill; capable in adjusting, assisting 
demonstrating to baker, big or sma!! 
willing to demonstrate my capacity 
this line. Address 1900, care Northw 
Miller, Minneapolis, 

MANAGER OR MILL OFFICE 
would like connection with flour 
experienced in accounting, transit 
selling; 10 years with 400-bb!] mill; 
ence, former employers; Southwes' 
ferred. Address 1866, care Northw 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN, 12 YEARS’ EXPERIEN‘ 
Iowa for two mills, in charge of sta 
one, general territory including Iow 
the other, desires to make chang 
years of age and married; satisfacto: 
erences. Address 972, care Northw 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL OF 2 
500 bbis by an A-1 miller and milly 
of 26 years’ experience in mills up 
bbls; prefer salary and percentage ¥ 
good reliable firm; would consider ass 
superintendent and millwright in 
mill; good recommendations. Address 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapo! 








